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A HORSE SALE A CENTURY AGO. 


HORSES IN TRADE, TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION. 
By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘The love of horses which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death survive.” 


As NEARLY as can be estimated by all the cen- But the statistics of the Federal Bureau at Wash- 
sus data now available, there are about 18,000,000 ington, as compiled in huge volumes, are gro- 
horses in the United States. In other words, the tesquely unreliable, both as tothe Tenth and the 


accepted ratio per capita to population isas1to4. Eleventh Enumerations as established by act of 
Vol. XXXVIL, No. 6—41, 
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Congress. To illustrate the lunatic wildness of the 
tabulations of the Tenth Census: I endeavored to 
go through every form of publication issued by 
the Federal officials, and I found, without change, 
suggestion, correction or explanation, 610,000 
horses credited to the State of New York, and 
in the detail by counties making up this total, 
207 horses, 1 mule and 6 oxen put down as the 
live-stock assets of the City and County of New 
York. Let it therefore be observed that while 
stupid bureaucratic blunders are made perma- 
nent and multiplied in this manner, when they 
are obvious to the most phenomenal dullard, the 
question of numbers as applied to horses is not 
only interesting as a striking fact of general 
knowledge, but is one that should be in the pos- 
session of every well-instructed mind. Particu- 
larly is it pertinent to the treatment and com- 
prehension of the subject at large. Hence, con- 
cerning the State of New York, a grouping of 
all authorities, the application of graded percent- 
ages for increase—for the march of increase. al- 
most unerringly keeps pace with the growth of 
population—an outside figure gives 1,200,000 
horses within our borders now, engaged in agri- 
eulture, all branches of labor, breeding, horse rac- 
ing, and for fancy exploitation. A conservative 
estimate puts the number of horses actually be- 
longing in New York at over 600,000, of which 
ever 75,000 are engaged in the service of the 
street railways ; and it may be added as authority 
for this statement that it is based upon the dicta 
of veterinary experts of professional and scientific 
standing; who by the necessities of their daily ex- 
perieuces are called upon to keep a close enumera- 
tion of these animals. It thus becomes a question 
of great interest, Where do these more than half a 
million horses come from ? They do not breed 
in the city. They are not born to the soil. Their 
eolthood, if we may have it so, is spent in the 
downs, bosky bottoms, grassy valleys and bound- 
less prairies of the great West and Northwest, 
and they come here at the age of three and four 
to spend six or seven years of metropolitan toil 
in front of cars, coaches, cabs, drags, trucks, 
beer wagons, furniture vans and butcher carts, 
when they take the downward path to the shafts 
ef the itinerant peddler’s trap, the plow of the 
poor suburban farmer, and eke out a chronic con- 
valescence in horse dormitories for the sick, event- 
ually to pace beneath the relentless heat of a 
scorching summer or to perish by the great horse 
destroyer, influenza, and then go to the equine 
erematory, where the carcass of the faithful beast 
is rendered into articles of commerce, befouling 
the air with poisons and noxious and malodorous 
gases, which, although with an aqueous barrier 
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like the East River, are borne over the upper 
parts of Manhattan Island, to be taken into the 
lungs in all their loathsome and zymotic prop- 
erties. 

Thus to furnish great cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board with strong and hearty stock, ready to do 
the daily toil of a great metropolitan hive of pop- 
ulation, there must be a vast territory to draw 
from, and how extensively buyers for the big 
dealers in New York must travel and explore for 
this branch of live stock may be seen by these 
figures, made by comparison as nearly accurate 
as possible. It will be noticed that the Eastern, 
Middle and Southern States do not, save in a 
small minority, appear below, although many 
horses which reach the marts of exchange in 
New York are among the annual invoices from 
those sections of the Union: 


Horses. 
Oregem.... ...<.. ae sure coaniedes thiebihineuee 148,000 
DE VRS os cduksocdicoesdueneediversctes 152,000 
| RS eae eee pr ere 159,000 
Sad aa, do cidiecun sags. stant ae ise we 175,000 
EE ee ee ae ee re 246,000 
| RE re er Seer errr er err reer 262,000 
IR Rt oS 52's ated an BG aS RSME RS ca ae eee 284,000 
I als ou.ckbae sd Sacds ce bwobs coves ceenee 309,000 
Pa dno asa Gale bac owe Cane eee 321,000 
EN Sea e tin Sib. 20's y0 08 ase hale ems .... 423,000 
I akity BE ROMES sites <eedhei be medecea ne 451,000 
ER IES ES Pree Cee 460,000 
RSS CONS Doe 8 DPR per eee fie, ree 516,000 
NEN 5s Sates ood kt she a Ne Sbaaasedkiwecvee 630,000 
NAc a caus seme teins ia iatewss sabkisewd 700,000 
IEE «5 @°sainisd cuss Sane WNESS SEs Wadwcwcea 1,200,000 
RE OL ee ee a, 5 ee 1,210,000 
SE I en eee eae eee 1,315,000 
GANS de hn do <oRNe Prmbe ek webs ncbdeadeedtanwe 1,318,000 
NRL: Sick 6.008 MEN OMEN Ss vy 00660 bess <unueesen 1,500,000 
RS ee, ere, reer ry 2,110,000 


Schools of instruction in all that pertains to the 
anatomy, physical peculiarity of and climatic in- 
fluences on the horse abound in this city, as well 
as several institutions that rank as postgraduate 
academies, where higher tuition may be had for 
those seeking the first rank of veterinary surgery. 
Experts and graduates in this profession who 
have the legal parchment number upward of a 
thousand in New York, while stablemen experi- 
enced in the practical treatment of horses num- 
ber away up in the thousands. These comprise 
those who adhere to homemade and old-fash- 
ioned remedies, and who, like our grandmothers 
of old, havea profound distrust of the medicine 
man or the sawbones of the period. ‘‘The po- 
sition of a veterinary surgeon,” said Dr. Sherk, 
of West Fiftieth Street, New York, “‘is one re- 
quiring a vast deal of knowledge, a genuine ap- 
preciation of the horse, an eye quick to detect the 
basic cause of his ailment, and when surgery is 
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required extreme boldness when once the opera- 
tion is undertaken.” 

This gentleman, who, among other charges, has 
in his keeping 150 horses belonging to Park & Til- 
ford’s stables, all in daily use, undergoing great 
severity in transportation and exposure, went on 
to say, in response to my random questions: 
*‘ New York is an exceptionally fine climate for 
horses, and as a great body they are generally 
healthy when they are fully developed, save when 
there is a prevailing epidemic, like epizooty, or 
the grip, or influenza. Influenza, however, is an 
ailment that always exists more or less in indi- 
vidual instances, and that with colic, coming from 
cold or indigestion, a jaded condition from abuse 
and overwork of the animal, together with sore 
feet arising from ignorance or haste on the part 
of the horseshoer, or sore extremities from pick- 
ing up nails, cobblestones, and bits of iron or 
earthen work, and chafed flesh and bone from 
‘interfering,’ are what require the daily atten- 
tion of the conscientious veterinary expert. 
The diseases and casual bruises and wounds of 
colts and horses are precisely similar to those of 
our own species, and in the treatment of the horse 
we encounter the same tvoubles we find in man, 
woman and child. When medicine is given in- 
ternally some horses are docile, obedient and eager, 
however hard the dose, while others are unmanage- 
able and vicious, whether in bleeding or in other- 
wise using the knife. The symptoms of disease, 
too, are like those of the human family, save that 
the horse’s day is over when he reaches thirty 
years of age—a long life for him—while ours has 
but just begun. Practitioners of our class have a 
great responsibility, especially in the spring and 
fall of the year, and during the heated term. 
For example, there is a veterinary surgeon across 
the street who has under his care over 5,000 
horses in this city, and at the present moment 
there is not one of them ailing or wounded. 
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But this is rare in this city of collisions, where 
the trucking is heavy in streets and avenues ob- 
structed with elevated railway stairs and supports, 
where the roadbed is traversed by the surface cars 
and through the wholesale regions downtown. 
As to the practice from a pecuniary point of view, 
for one accomplished this business is well paid. 
Some veterinary surgeons make as high as $10,000 
a year, while salaries in large stables are not in- 
frequently $5,000 or $7,000. The most common 
arrangement, however, is to contract with the 
practitioner for so much per head of stock—that 
is, 75 cents or $1 a month each horse. You can 
see, where this is the rule, that a very comfortable 
revenue can be derived from a careful and intelli- 
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sound and serviceable as ever before. I have often - 
repeated this treatment in similar cases of the 
plaster bandage, and in all with unvarying suc- 
cess. Let your readers remember this, for by 
such precaution they will not only do a humane 
act, but save in dollars and cents much valuable 
live stock of every kind now allowed to suffer 
and fall into disuse.” 

The great bane of horses employed in any kind 
of service in the large cities of the continent lies 
in the treatment of their hoofs and feet, or other- 
wise in the manner they are shod, and as to the 
suitability of the foot metal for the kind of serv- 
ice required and the nature of the animal itself. 

Apropos of this feature of the constant dis- 
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SHOWING A PAIR OF STYLISH STEPPERS. 


gent practice of the profession, which by no means 
calls for the latest fads of the scientific collegians. 
For example, I was called on to treat a valuable 
horse recently in Jersey. The legs of the animal 
were bleeding, the tissues were inflamed and raw, 
and the veins ‘sluffed.’ I resolved to incase the 
fore feet from the fetlock to the knee joint in 
plaster of Paris. This I did. When I came to 
remove the hardened shell I found the parts in 
a worse condition than before. An old farmer 
standing by said: ‘Old man, why don’t you put 
on a daub of molasses ?” This I did, after consid- 
ering that it was a gone case anyhow. I then ap- 
plied the plaster as before, and imagine my sur- 
prise when I found that the parts were perfectly 
healed, the horse in every way relieved, and as 


abling of car horses in the city, a good story. was 
told me by the late Mr. Goodenough, the patentee 
and proprietor of the horseshoe of that name. 
It seems he was in the habit of browsing toward 
car stables in pursuit of his endeavor to place his 
shoes on the stock of any given road to which he 
might devote attention. Accordingly, one morn- 
ing he turned up at the horse hospital of the 
Fourth Avenue Railroad Company and inspected 
the sick, decrepit and maimed animals there 
stalled. These horses, the reader should know, 
one can buy all the way from $5 to $25 a head 
when they are useless to send to a general mart of 
sale. Mr. Goodenough on that occasion selected 
a fine-looking animal whose feet and legs were 
apparently gone, and paid down his five-dollar 
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646 HORSES IN 
bill. He then removed the mare to his farm, not 
distant from the city, put her on the most whole- 
some diet, began to treat her internally and ex- 
ternally according to the most approved methods 
of veterinary lore, gave her the gentlest exercise, 
finally taking her to a rich pasturage ; and the fol- 
lowing spring, six months after his purchase, the 
mare was brought to New York in perfect condi- 
tion for use by Mr. Goodenough in daily business 
rides around the city, hitched to a high road 
wagon. Commodore Vanderbilt was an old friend 
of his, and they often drove behind the commo- 
dore’s trotters to the north end of the island, and 
around the tracks of Jerome Park and the Fleet- 
wood Course. One afternoon Mr. Goodenough 
appeared with his rig and five-dollar horse at the 
stable of Commodore Vanderbilt in Washington 
Place. 

‘‘Goodenough, you have a fine-looking beast 
there,” said the commodore. ‘‘ Suppose you hitch 
her up with one of my pole horses and see how 
she will mate on a little spin this afternoon ?” 

‘* All right,” answered the crafty Goodenough. 

And so it was done. 

The shoe inventor and the founder of the Van- 
derbilt millions went at a lively pace on that 
June day, flying over Harlem Lane, up Eighth 
Avenue, taking the twists and turns of Westches- 
ter County as they then existed. On their return 
to the stable Vanderbilt said: ‘‘ What will you 
take for the mare ?” 

‘‘My price, commodore, to anyone else is 

2,500, but if you must have her for a trotting 
mate, why, as an old friend, take her for $2,000, 
and I will do my best to get over the personal 
loss.” 

The check was passed over and Goodenough 
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departed on foot. Several days thereafter he 
stopped again to see Vanderbilt. 

‘See here!” said the commodore. ‘‘ Where 
did you get that mare? She’sastunner! Why, 
Goodenough, I would have given you twice your 
price without a haggle. Ha! ha! ha! and you 
know all about horses !”—with a hearty chuckle. 

It was the seller’s turn nowto be nettled. He 
said : “‘ Commodore, I must tell you the history 
of that mare, and you must not kick.” 

Vanderbilt was then made acquainted with the 
actual facts, and an angrier man ft would be diffi- 
cult to conjure up. Of course he was informed 
by the horseshoe patentee that all his Fourth 
Avenue Railroad stock in the hospital would soon 
be ruined in the same way as threatened this 
mare which he had found in the hospital, because 
his (Vanderbilt’s) superintendent would persist 
in using his rival’s (Burden’s) horseshoes. Next 
morning an order was given to have all of the 
horses of Vanderbilt’s Fourth Avenue Railroad 
shod after the Goodenough pattern. Whatever 
happened to that lot of horses this writer saith 
not. 

The metropolitan marts of the city are where 
horses and horse trappings are either in the hands 
of single dealers, partnership buyers and sellers, 
or in some form of stock corporation. Chief of 
these is that famous old mart of the city in East 
Twenty-fourth Street known for over half a cent- 
ury as Bull’s Head. This name is fastened on a 
locality, and embraces a score or more of well- 
known dealers who have been conspicuous bar- 
gainers in horseflesh for over a generation. All 
Bull’s Head, in its way, is a picturesque spot : 
it is a market place where are needed a quick eye, 
a temperament alert to every nicety of suspicion, 
and a keen knowledge of the 
equine quadrupeds, poised on 
an exceedingly level head, if 
you would come out of this 
so-called exchange unsinged 
in coin of the republic. A lot 
of old ramshackle buildings 
on the north and south sides 
of Twenty-fourth Street, east 
of Lexington Avenue, and ex- 
tending across Third Avenne, 
halfway down the next block, 
one story high often, some- 
times loftier, extending back 
quite a hundred feet ; sulkies, 
road wagons, battered vehi- 
cles; stablemen with horses 
at halter, running them up 
and down the pavement ; 
bosses themselves, whip in 
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hand, using the asphalted pavement of Lexing- 
fon Avenue for a speedway for trotters, pacers, 
rackers and runners; the unkempt, unwashed 
and partially rum-soaked attendants and hang- 
ers-on of this centre and nucleus of a nondescript 
population ; some bipeds sleeping in the stables, 
some dozing in the sloth and filth of all-night 
dram shops in the vicinity, and others catching 
forty winks from time to time between sales; a 
bedlam of cats and dogs, platoons of fresh coun- 
try horses coming in, tail-braided, to undergo the 
rivalry in speculating of contending capitalists ; 
a ceaseless din from morn till midnight, with 
liquor on tap at every point of the compass— 


horse merchant. There is Ike Dahlman, who 
has been in the Bull’s Head Market as buyer, 
shipper and seller for forty years, where his father 
preceded him and left him a comfortable fortune, 
now many times multipled. He keeps on hand 
over 400 head of horses with an average selling 
price of $150 each. The unit for all sound work 
horses, whether for coaches, or cars, or ordinary 
hauling service, is between $135 and $150, and 
this figure particularly applies to railroaders whose 
term of service in the hard daily travel over the 
city roadbeds renders them useless for this kind 
of labor after a period of from three to five years. 
Their average daily travel before the cars is six- 





BULL’S HEAD HORSE MARKET. 


such, in part, is what you will behola in and 
around Bull’s Head at all seasons of the year. 
And now let us follow up the operations of the 
horsedealer, from the buying agent on the farms 
of Kentucky and Missouri to the moment the 
bargain is clinched with the citizen buyer of New 
York in East Twenty-fourth Street. As in all 
merchandising, the unvarying law of the trade is 
to buy cheap and sell dear. Imagine what the 
purchase price of a three- or four-year-old must 
be in the outlying acres of Topeka, Kalamazoo or 
Dubuque, when the keep and attendance begin 
at twenty-five cents a day; the transport to New 
York either by rail, canal boat or steamer ; the 
board bill in New York and the final disposition 
of the animal in this city! Take a prominent 


teen miles, making two round trips in twenty- 
four hours from depot to depot. Their keep is 
from 23 to 27 cents a day, and when they have 
turned the point of their maximum usefulness 
they are sent to the country to fecuperate, and 
there sold or traded off, to be put upon lighter 
and less wearing tasks. Coach horses—that is, 
for private stables—range all the way from $400 
to $1,500 a-pair, although $750 will buy an ad- 
mirable team that will attract general attention 
when well groomed, richly harnessed and draw- 
ing a fashionable clarence, brougham, barouche 
or landau. Fancy stock for T-carts, basket wag- 
ons and tandems may be obtained for almost any 
price from $250 to $1,000. Trotters that will go 
in three minutes are worth $400; at the 2:40 
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gait, $750; while below that time they readily 
bring from $1,500 to $10,000, whether at private 
sale, at auction, or in the stock of the dealer. It 
may be observed that some lucky purchases are 
made haphazard and offhand, for there are many 
surprises in horse buying ; but it is always better 
to go on strain or pedigree and follow “ points,” if 
you are sufficiently equipped in this very decep- 
tive branch of knowledge. However this, as a 
buyer at Bull’s Head you must assume a wisdom, 
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pagne cocktails—these all are incidental to a 
visit to Bull’s Head with a fat purse, a sound 
stomach and a love of the noble animal. 

One of the popular delusions about this horse 
mart is as to the fabulous prices for trick horses, 
imported breeds, and leaders and pole horses for 
four in hands. The fact is, the coaches which 
have gained such general fame by daily relays to 
Pelham under the whip of Delancey Kane and 
others are drawn by horses that cost the owner 


ON THE WAY TO BULL’8 HEAD—FIRST EXPERIENCE OF THE ELEVATED RAILROAD. 


profundity and sphinxlike reticence to cover up 
your ignorance, if you wish to strike the squad of 
sellers who will soon environ you like so many of 
the Hebraic fraternity who reign in the precincts 
of Chatham Square. Sharp practice, blind eyes to 
the wall, tricks with whip, spur, bridle and bit, 
the jaunty air, the suppressed sigh of the exhib- 
itor who is about to part with an invaluable phe- 
nomenon on four legs, a century of chronology 
rolled off about the equestrian giants, the happy 
valleys of the blue grass, and a wind-up on cham- 


but little over $100 a head, while the circus 
horses of Barnum & Bauailey’s Circus will not, ac- 
cording to the statements of their own officials, 
average $150 each before they are trained for the 
ring. The expense of this great show in all of 
its departments is $250,000 for the six months’ 
lying up in ordinary at Bridgeport, and this 
embraces the keep of all the animals, including 
the 400 horses. It is a fact, however, that spe- 
cialists as riders own their own horses, and this 
is nearly always the fact when they are on the bill 
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to do extraordinary feats. These animals become Cordilleras of the Andes, and there disposed of 


very valuable and are not for sale. 


to a fat-rendering establishment for profit in the 


The value of horses the world over touches city of Santiago. Mares are not used for other 
very wide extremes, and no better illustration of than breeding purposes. 





OBJECTION TO TRAVEL, 


this can be had than that you can buy horses which 
would bring $150 a head in this market in Ar- 
gentina for 50 cents each. There was one con- 
eignment of 400 bought in that republic for 
$200 in open market, taken in a drove over the 


Finely bred and stoutly built, shapely horses, 
fit to be caparisoned for sheik, pasha or religious 
Moslem dignitary, very easily fetch the sum of 
$1,000 in the bazaars of Cairo, Teheran, Bagdad, 
Damascus or Constantinople; while a fine white 
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ass or full-blooded dromedary is almost of equal 
value. 

Not the least interesting feature in New York 
is the value of the dead horse that one sees daily 
fallen by the way in our gutters and on our pave- 
ments. What it ultimately will produce in com- 
merce is between $25 and $30. There is not a 
part of the animal that has not mercantile uses. 
Out of the hide are wrought gloves, boots and 
shoes ; the hair goes into cloths and mattresses ; 
the bones into buttons; the flesh into oil, fat, 
oleomargarine and butterine ; the hoofs into glue ; 
the intestines into delicate membraneous pouches 
for drugs and medicines. And it can scarcely be 
an agreeable sensation to those of the American 
body politic who swear their gastronomical faith 
on a plate of buckwheat cakes ordered from the 
restaurateur of ths period, with a side partner of 
three strata of butterine alongside for concurrent 
consumption, should he stop to reflect that the 
fleshly part of the dead horse he saw, perhaps a 
week previously, lying on Broadway, was the basic 
property of the dressing applied to the surface of 
his provender. 

Horse hotels exist in every portion of all great 
cities. The swell equipage you see rolling through 
the park with outriders, grooms or liveried foot- 
men in the majority of instances is hired by the 
week or month. Very few of our wealthy citi- 
zens have private stables, and those at all fitted 
up in this city in luxury are very much fewer in 
number than is generally thought. Time was 
when the keep and care of horses involved only a 
very conservative outlay for a merchant or resi- 
dent of handsome income. Now it requires 
many thousands annually to maintain such equine 
establishments as those of Frank Work, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, John D. Crimmins, Robert Bonner 
and William Rockefeller. Yet, in a modest way, 
there is no reason why a gentleman or lady of 
moderate income should not enjoy all of the 
equestrian advantages of the Bridle Path in’ Cen- 
tral Park, the superb stretches of the Boulevard, 
Riverside Drive, and the outlying roads and ave- 
nues in Westchester County, to say nothing of 
the splendid natural speedways of Jersey, Staten 
Island and Queens County. 

A single saddle horse can be boarded for a dollar 
a day in fair style, and with generous fees the 
monthly outlay should not exceed $45. More- 
over, a fine “‘rig”—that is, a road wagon, with 
horse and attention—can be maintained credit- 
ably for $500 a year, extra allowance being made 
for the sports of winter on runners. Thus the 
tendency toward driving and horseback riding so 
abundantly provided for in suburban New York 
is rapidly growing, although it must be written 
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that the movement is altogether too much in the 
groove of fashion and too little in the path of 
ruddy, healthful and regular mounts on fine ani- 
mals. The upper part of New York abounds in 
riding academies, where courses of instruction are 
given in desirable association at all stages of the 
applicant’s proficiency, whatever the age or sex, 
and this, too, without passing the limits of pru- 
dential expenditure. Hence it is surprising that 
these advantages, at once invigorating, fascinat- 
ing to the lover of rich and varied landscape at 
morn or eventide, surrounded with all the zest of 
high romance and susceptible of the most pleasur- 
able excitement, do not appeal more to the weary 
of mind, soul and body, to the dash of youth, 
the equipoise of the sentimental idler and the 
rough and ready of the man of blood and iron ! 
There certainly was no more beatiful and sug- 
gestive sight than to see the octogenarian George 
Bancroft on his daily mount in the wide avenues 
of the capital of the Union ; the Bayards of Del- 
aware, like their Huguenot ancestors, dashing on 
spirited steeds along the banks of the Potomac ; 
the late Samuel J. Tilden wending his way, 
seated on an iron-gray mare, and pausing amid 
the historic scenes of the American Revolution 
on the shores of the lordly Hudson; nor can 
there be fancied a finer, I would say a more 
thrilling, spectacle of human happiness than to 
witness the vast cavalcade of fashion, brains, art, 
wit, statesmanship and female loveliness, height- 
ened by resolute daring, set off in artistic lines, 
vivid colors and rich draperies, that one can. be- 
hold in the capital of the British Empire, dash- 
ing through Hyde Park and Rotten Row in a 
golden day of June, the sky burnished by a tran- 
quil sun! 
‘*More than one steed must Ida’s empire feel, 
Who sits triumphant o’er the flying wheel; 


And, as she guides it through th’ admiring throng, 
With what an air she smacks the silken thong!” 


The history and characteristics of thorough- 
breds, pacers, trotters, draught horses, ponies and 
high jumpers, while worthy of close study, repay- 
in’ years of original investigation, cannot be en- 
vered upon here. Many horses whose very names 
and lineage occupy pages of biography in the en- 
cyclopedias of our time along with men of the 
highest eminence are household words over the 
world. ‘Take the great Ormonde, king of the 
thoroughbreds. An aristocrat among aristocrats, 
his pedigree goes back to the tradition of the des- 
ert, and his memorist says : ‘‘ In limb, in body, in 
every lineand movement, he is the perfect horse. 
He can run faster, he can stay longer, he can 
work harder, he can suffer privations greater, 
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than any other of his kind. His mentality is 
higher, his courage greater.” 

Who is this thoroughbred ? He was never 
beater! in the royal contests on the turf, and 
since his retirement his sons and daughters 
have grown up and kept his fame green and his 
achievements fresh, in our minds. Ormonde was 
born nine years ago in England. He was bred by 
the Duke of Westminster. After a brilliant 
Career as a three- and four-year-old, having won 
the Serby and St. Leger, fabulous sums, for 
mere horseflesh it would seem, were offered, when 
an American, William O’Brien McDonough, of 
California, bid $150,000 for Ormonde, and he be- 
came his property—the greatest sum ever paid 
for a stallion. Ormonde is now at Mr. McDon- 
ough’s breeding establishment, and he is fitted 
out with the garb and luxuries of an imperial 
master, which he is. He has his grooms—his head 
groom, second groom, and his personal attendant. 
‘*‘ His Wardrobe,” says his valet, ‘‘ would make a 
prima donna weep with envy. There are all kinds 
and: degrees of wraps of the finest and whitest 
linen. His blankets are of the finest lamb’s wool. 
There are tan-colored blankets and hoods for cold 
weather; white rubber mackintoshes for wet 
weather ; all manner of rubbing towels, dusters, 
white and tan-colored cloths for bandages, and 
square blue and white padded flannel knee covers 
for use in walking exercises. His medicine chest 
contains draughts, tonics, stimulants and medi- 
cines of all sorts put up by the most celebrated of 
London veterinaries.” He has traveled over 
20,000 miles, profiting by his wide range of ex- 
perience, as he is an intelligent, kindly creature, 
unspoiled by his fame and petting—majestic to 
look at, standing 16.1 hands high and pronounced 
by experts the grandest thoroughbred now alive. 

Next to Ormonde comes the celebrated thor- 
oughbred—a Derby winner—the world-famed St. 
Blaise, sold by Easton, the auctioneer, at Tatter- 
sall’s, in West Fifty-fifth Street, to Charles Reed, 
a few months ago, for $100,000. St. Blaise was 
bred by Lord Arlington in 1880, winning the 
Stockbridge Centennial Stakes and Troy Stakes, 
following his victories up by his crowning triumph 
on the English turf, backed by the Prince of 
Wales and his set by very heavy wagers. August 
Belmont imported him to the United States and 
sent him to the Nursery Stud in Kentucky, where 
he sired many distinguished racers. At Fairview 
Farm, where he now is, in Kentucky, he has at- 
tendants to minister to every want. His food is 
the finest and the purest the earth produces ; and 
this rich chestnut stallion, with a blaze face and 
three white legs, which he transmits to his off- 
spring, is one of the glories of our time. 


A mere mention of others is all that can be at- 
tempted here. The youngest is Domino, at this 
writing but two years old. During the past sea- 
son alone he has won $200,000 in purses. He is. 
the property of James R. Keene, who bought him 
as a yearling for $3,000 ; and his present record 
is that he won every race in which he started save 
one. ‘This horse is of glossy black, standing 15.3 
hands high, somewhat ungainly in appearance, 
although into what lines he will develop time 
alone can tell. Then comes Nancy Hanks, -in 
everybody’s mouth, beautiful to look upon, dark 
bay, 15 hands high. She is the queen of trotters, 
the property of J. Malcolm Forbes & Co., Boston, 
and valued at $75,000. Directum, at the apex of 
fame, with a record of 2:05}, calls on Nancy 
IIanks to lower her colors. He is a stallion, 15.2 
hands high, foaled in 1889, owned by his breeder, 
John Green, of Dublin, Cal. He is now, there- 
fore, five years old, and his last defeat of the 
champion pacer Mascot adds to his already star- 
tling performances in changing the record of the 
turf. Beyond these phenomenal animals, Amer- 
ican racing annals are rich in conspicuous colts, 
stallions and mares who have held the public en- 
chantment, leaving historic names behind them 
as widely known as those of great generals, states- 
men, or sturdy seamen flying the admiral’s pen- 
nant at the fore. Robert Bonner, of the Ledger, 
for more than thirty years has been the foremost 
buyer, and promoter of the domestic uses, of 
the ablest flyers on the road, and his example, 
although it may to many smack of the ultra Ulster 
severity of the North of Ireland roundheads, has 
at least widened and deepened the love of horses, 
contributed vastly to the elevation of the turf, 
and shown to canting hyprocrisy and doughfaced 
fanaticism that one can be a devout Christian re- 
ligionist of an austere sect, and yet admire and 
cultivate beauty, propoxtion, power and wondrous. 
speed in the noble animal. Maud Sand Dexter 
in his stables, St. Julien, Ontario, Montreal, the 
prince of ponies Rosarium, Bonfire, and Lauder- 
dale, the champion handsome lady’s saddle horse, 
154 hands high—these are some of the “‘ feature ” 
horses, in their various special gifts well worthy 
to be mentioned here. 

The work of the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, founded by Henry 
Bergh and now under the active presidency of 
John P. Haines, has become national in scope, and 
the number of subsidiary organizations is rapidly 
multiplying. Its headquarters, at No. 100 East 
Twenty-second Street, occupies a full brownstone 
house, where the staff, general officers and clerical 
force are comfortably installed. From this point 
suitable literature, embraced in such publications 
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pioneers in a good 
cause—he  neverthe- 
less did a noble and 
lasting work in this 
metropolis ; and its 
reflex action in Eu- 
rope—indeed, every- 
where on the globe-— 
has marked a new era 
in the treatment of 
the lower animals, 
whilé the beneficent 
influence of his intel- 
ligent purpose and 
firm hand are indeed 
amazing when we stop 
and consider the kind- 
ness and consideration 
shown to quadrupeds 
compared with the 
fashion of twenty 


as the monthly periodicals, Our Animal Friends, years ago. ,This society is now doing more, as it 


Kindness to Animals, and the annual Reports, 
are sent broadcast over the Union. Here is the 
record of its operations in brief during its twenty- 
seven years of existence in New York, having 
now a property valued at $300,000 : 


Cases prosecuted in the courts ............00.00055 18,927 
Disabled animals temporarily suspended from work .53,986 
Horses disabled past recovery, humanely destroyed .37,629 
ee NODE. 5 6 ose die bescecicewscnae 19,321 
Disabled horses removed from the streets in ambu- 

lances 


Kindred organizations, in 
correspondence with the pa- 
rent society, in North and 
South America, are numbered 
in the hundreds. They exist 
under State laws and local 
ordinances in thirty-two States 
and five Territories ; in Brit- 
ish America in ten leading 
cities ; and also in the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico and the Dominican 
Republic. 

The early history of this 
body is the better part of the 
mature life of Henry Bergh, 
to whom it became the chief 
interest of his declining years. 
A picturesque if saturnine 
character in the local coloring 
of the city, fond of publicity, 
a resolute and often an un- 


reasonav.e fighter—like all set 


has done during its existence, to minimize and 
ultimately eliminate brutality to animals than 
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all of the dead-letter statutes of the ages. Its 
operations have multiplied tenfold, and it not 
only concerns itself with isolated and sensational 
cases as of yore, but it has become a systematized 
and central bureau with a widely extended field, 
with increased legal power, and a staff of officers 
employed by day and by night to carry out the 
aims of its existence. Its active officials number 
such gentlemen as Elbridge T. Gerry, Rev. Mor- 
gan Dix, John Claflin, Parke Godwin, Joseph H. 
Choate, Horace Russell, Frederic R. Coudert, 
William Waldorf Astor, F. W. Vanderbilt, Charles 
Lanier, Anson Phelps Stokes and W. C. Schermer- 
horn. Hence, in the growing popular and in the 
specific care and solicitude for the well-being of 
the horse world there is much to congratulate the 
American people. While there is a great deal to 
reform in public and private sales—in swindling 
schemes under the red flag, whereby there ure 
sheriff’s sales of the poor man’s stock that are a 
disgrace to the municipal administration — the 
wealthier of our citizens set a high example to 
those who by their professional occupations are 
constantly engaged in this kind of barter. Who 
can forget the late August Belmont, seated on 
the curbstone in front of his mansion at Eight- 
eenth street and Fifth Avenue, inspecting his 
own purchases before passing over his check ?— 
and in this expert judgment he exhibited a dis- 





‘ 


crimination that was seldom at fault. This was: 
conspicuous in the final disposition of St. Blaise 
at Tattersall’s for a liberal fortune as one of the 
assets of his vast estate. Compare with this the 
sale of an equally worthy member of the equine 
fold, if standards of immutable equality are to 
obtain among the species, of a laborworn animal,. 
not yet disabled for long work in the shafts, 
which I recently saw knocked down to a casual 
bidder for $6.50, the horse being all that remained 
of the property of an impoverished greengrocer. 

The kaleidoscopic display of horses in the me- 
tropolis, from the moment long cavaleades of 
green ones from the Far West are stampeded at 
their first view of the elevated railway, to the 
grand fashionable climax of the National Horse 
Show at the Madison Square Garden, reveals 
to us a world in which we find a new life on 
which to fasten our attention and our pleasures, 
fascinating in all phases, bringing together the 
beauty, wealth and fashion of the Union, afford- 
ing us inspiring instruction and kindly sympa- 
thy, while thrilling displays of equestrian daring 
may well people our visions with the wild glories 
of the ancient Coliseum at Rome. 

In conclusion, I may say that the subject of 
horses presented in the manner here employed is 
capable of almost indefinite narrative and specu- 
lation. 
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FLOWERS AS NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


‘* There’s history in every flower. 


If you have wit 


AMELIA DE NORDBURG was a spoiled beauty. 
The only child of a wealthy widow, an heiress in 
her own right, and the affianced bride of the 
handsomest gentleman, the most courtly noble 
and the bravest soldier in Saxony (for the Count 
of Nabsthein, her intended husband, united in 
himself these characteristics, besides being a very 
intelligent man and a very honest one), it might 
be truthfully said of her, in the words of the 
homely Saxon proverb she must often have heard : 


‘* Gieb den Leuten die Erde zum Spielen, 
Und sie werden nach dem Monde verlangen ;” 


or one still more common: 


‘‘Gieb dem Teufel den Finger, 
Und er wird zuletzt die Hand verlangen.” 


(‘‘ Give folks the earth for a plaything, 
And they reach for the moon.”) 


Sated with possession of all that is desirable, 
Amelia found a certain pleasure in tempting the 
undesirable : 

—‘‘as truante weans 
That, seeking sport, do from safe bounders breake, 
To challenge peril, for the peril’s sake.” 


In vain her mother’s pleadings, or her lover’s 
remonstrances ; she was too confident of her 
power, to dream that her mother would seriously 
attempt to use authority, or her Jover break into 
open rebellion. She believed his jealousy would 
make him prize her more and rivet chains 
she intended he should wear for life. For her 
own part, the only chains she intended for her- 
self were those imposed upon her by her own pur- 
pose in pursuit of her own pleasure. These chains 
seem at first to be made of the softest and most 
fragrant of flowers, but they suffer in time a 
strange and most unpleasant transmutation into 
the harshest iron. 

Amelia found this rule had no exceptions. At 
last the end came. ‘The salon of Mme. de Nord- 
burg was brilliant with lights falling softened 
from the colored globes of the chandeliers, to 
start a thousand flashing fires below that blazed 
from gems and sparkled no less brilliantly in eyes 
aglow with love and pleasure. It was a feast of 
flowers. Among delicate viands and ices, a pro- 
fusion of blossoms of every sort seemed to trans- 
form the tables into parterres, and the foliage of 
the larger plants, about in groups on every side, 


to gather it.”— Beattie. 


gave the salon itself the appearance of a large 
conservatory. The interest of the occasion cen- 
tred in a tournament of wit and sentiment before 
the doors of the dancing hall were thrown open. 
This was the selection of flowers by the ladies, and 
the writing of impromptu verses upon the chosen 
flowers by the gentlemen. 

Amelia had an humbie companion, brought up 
with her from infancy, a cousin ‘‘ possessing few 
personal charms and still less fortune.” The 
amiable and humble Charlotte was too insignif- 
icant to engage attention. Neither her presence 
nor her absence occasioned comment in the cir- 
cles where her gay cousin reigned the brilliant 
centre of attraction. Not so, however, among 
those whose cheerless lives, darkened by igno- 
rance and embittered by privation, serve as a foil 
to set off the splendor of fashionable life in Euro- 
pean capitals. Among these she shone a minis- 
tering angel, and with them most of her time was 
spent. 

Returning from an errand of charity, she en- 
tered the salon at the moment Amelia had co- 
quettishly selected a rose, emblematic of her own 
beauty, because a certain Colonel Compleux, 
‘‘more celebrated for his conquests in the draw- 
ing room than on the field of battle,” with whom 
Amelia happened at that moment to be carrying 
on a desperate flirtation, signified his preference 
for that flower. 

The greater part of the company had declared 
their choice, when the gentle Charlotte, in 
compliance with a request from her aunt, culled 
for herself and placed in her bosom a spray of 
mignonette which had, by some accident, found 
a place among the more aristocratic flowers. This 
delicate recognition of her lowly position woald 
probably have passed unnoticed but from the 
fact that, seeing the uneasiness which the count 
could not conceal at the conduct of his affianced 
bride, and in order to recall the interest and at- 
tention of Amelia, whose real happiness he ear- 
nestly desired, to their proper object, she requested 
of him a verse upon the rose, her foster sister’s 
choice. Her object was divined by the count. 
He wrote upon his ivory tablets the verse asked 
for, and another. One, for the rose, he gave to 
Amelia, who had not quitted the side of his rival : 


‘Elle ne vit qu’un jour, et ne plait qu'un moment” 


(‘‘ It lives but a day, and pleases but a moment’’); 
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and at the same time presented to Charlotte the 
beautiful sentiment ever since associated with the 
mignonette : 

‘*Ses qualités surpassent ses charmes.” 


(** Your qualities surpass your charms.”’) 


Fired with resentment and flushed with wounded 
pride, Amelia gave herself entirely to the atten- 
tions of the colonel, with whom she shortly after 
eloped. It was then, in the power of a worthless 
profligate who brought her to ruin, she found her 
bands of flowers changed to iron chains. 

“The count,” our informant tells us, ‘ trans- 
ferred his affections from beauty to amiability, 
and rejoicing in the exchange, and to commemo- 
rate the event which had brought about his hap- 
piness and delivered him from a coquette, he 
added a branch of sweet reseda to the ancient 
arms of his family, with the motto : 


‘*Ses qualités surpassent ses charmes.” 


It is probably this little romantic history, 
which is well known in Saxony, and in which love 
instead of war is introduced to the pursuivant at 
arms, that has caused the name of the country to 
be associated with mignonette—one of the most 
lowly and sweetest of flowering plants. 

To pass to the heraldry of the other flower 
mentioned—Amelia’s choice—we are reminded : 


‘* Our fateful rose, wherever seen, 
Blazoned on England’s shield, is queen. 
A weary war, a bootless fight, 

Waged fiercely ’twixt the red and white. 

No English sword slept in its sheath. 
The rose of York is white—for, mark, 

Brave armies of the dead bequeath 
Their pallor to the rose of York. 

The rose of Lancaster is red, 

Since countless hosts of English bled 

Its petals to incarnadine ; 

For, white or red, the rose is queen.” 


Thirty years the roses fought. Eighty princes 
of the blood and a proportionately large number 
of noblemen, not to speak of some hundred thou- 
sand or so of common people, were slain. When 
Henry VII. of Lancaster married Elizabeth of 
York, and so grafted the white upon the red-rose 
stock, though he did it reluctantly and ungrace- 
fully enough, he ended forever the Wars of the 
Roses. At this time, we are told, there grew in a 
monastic garden in Wiltshire a rosebush that 
had, to the great admiration of all beholders, 
during the perilous times of the wars, borne white 
and red roses upon the same stem. At the mar- 
riage of the King this same bush bore roses, the 
petals of which were streaked with red and white. 
Multitudes came from all parts of England to be- 


hold the marvel, and counted it, with God’s bless- 
ing, a joyful promise of peace. Surely the good 
monks must have understood floriculture. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that the 
battle of the red and white lilies should have pre- 
ceded that of the red and white roses; for, as the 
soldiers of tue York and Lancaster parties went 
to battle, each with a rose of the color appropri- 
ate to his faction, so those of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines bore their proper badges, the first a red 
and the second a white lily, in their contests dur- 
ing the period in Italian history between the elev- 
enth and fourteenth centuries. Introduced, in 
all probability, by the Crusaders, who found it 
growing in the valleys of Syria, the lily, because 
of its having been the subject of one of the Sav- 
iour’s most striking illustrations, became in a 
manner sacred, and a favorite badge and armorial 
bearing. Chaucer speaks of a knight who wore 
one in place of a plume upon the crest of his 
helmet. Florence adopted the flower as her na- 
tional emblem. It is found upon the arms of the 
city of Winchester and upon the college. In 
France we find the Order of the Blessed Lady of 
the Lily, and the dauphin was named “ The Lily 
of France.” The so-called lily emblazoned on the 
royal banner of France appears to have been the 
iris or fleur-de-lis, although considerable confu- 
sion seems to have existed in the minds of both 
ancient and modern writers on the subject. The 
name “fleur-de-lis” being a corrupt form of 
* fleur-de-luce,” the latter may readily be traced 
to fleur-de-louis. Louis is the modernized form of 
Lovis or Clovis. Clovis, we are told, had no bet- 
ter taste than to exhibit three black toads upon 
his escutcheon, but an angel pitying his lack 
of appreciation of the fitness of things, appeared, 
after the manner of those early days, to an aged 
hermit of Joy-en-Valle, in a flood of miraculous 
light, with a shield especially designed and pre- 
pared for the occasions Its color was azure, in 
token of its heavenly origin, and upon it were 
emblazoned three golden fleur-de-lis (trois fleurs 
de lis d’or). The hermit was instructed to give 
this shield to Queen Clothilde. The Queen in 
turn presented it to her husband, who thereupon 
became everywhere victorious. 

As the red and white lilies of Italy and the 
roses of England, so also the fleur-de-lis has been 
the badge of bloodshed. Proscribed during the 
French Revolution, hundreds of persons found 
wearing it were decapitated. The bee substituted 
by Napoleon has taken flight, and his violets 
have withered away. No one can tell what flower 
France will next adopt for her national emblem. 
But blind devotion to a mere badge of party or 
race sometimes works harm in other directions 
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than that of bloodshed. The introduction of the 
thistle into Australia by a Scotchman, who brought 
this plant—the emblem of his country—all the 
way from Leith to the antipodes in order to 
keep by him something to remind him of his na- 
tive land, has resulted in nationalizing a pest in 
the continental island that is likely to become the 
Australian farmer’s greatest enemy. Certainly 
there is no danger that the chosen plant of Scot- 
land or its transplanter will ever be forgotten in 
Australia. 

The adoption of the thistle and its significant 
motto, ‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit,” as the na- 
tional emblem of Scotland dates back to the 
shadowy traditions of the Danish invasion. The 
independence, nay, the very existence, of the 
Scots asa nation is at stake. A battle is immi- 
nent. Canthe Scots’ camp be surprised and their 
position carried, the country and its people will 
belong to the invader. The former, relying on 
the well-known fact that the Danes, like our 
Apache Indians, are not in the habit of making 
night attacks, exercise no particular caution in 
guarding their intrenchments. The Danes, how- 
ever, contrary to their usual custom, marshal 
their tribes at midnight and steal noiselessly to- 
ward the Scottish army. As they draw near 
everything seems to promise success. No clank 
of arms or rustling of garments betrays their 
presence. The drowsy Scotch sentinels do not 
see the dark forms in the mountain shadows 
stealing toward them. Scotland has but one 
faithful guard on the alert to save her from de- 
feat and captivity. But even with seemingly so 
utterly inadequate an agent as a thistle Provi- 
dence turns impending disaster to victory, and 
changes the destiny of nations. A barefooted 
Dane treads upon the foreordained plant. The 
thistle performs its predestined work with thor- 
oughness and dispatch, and the result is a yell on 
the part of the astonished Dane that might wake 
the dead, and does effectually arouse the Scotch 
to the imminence of their peril. It proves, in- 
deed, the signal of a battle that ends in the de- 
feat and extermination of the Danes. 

The adoption of the leek as their emblematic 
plant by the Welsh also has its rise in the help 
afforded by it in enabling the Welsh to win a 
battle. In the seventh century the Saxons suf- 
fered total defeat at the hands of the Welsh un- 
der Cadwallader, and St. David, the tutelar saint 


of the Welsh, was thought to have contributed to 
the victory, not only directly by his prayers, but 
more particularly by enjoining the Welsh to place 
leeks in their headgear, so that everyone wearing 
the badge might be recognized as a Welshman. 
In the confused battle that ensued the Saxons, 
for want of some such distinguishing mark, often 
attacked each other with the greatest fury, and 
so helped the Welshmen to their victory. 

The Irish, however, adopted, according to the 
popular version, their shamrock as emblematic of 
Ireland, not on account of any triumph it has oc- 
casioned them in the bloody game of war, but be- 
cause it signalizes the deepest mystery in the 
Christian faith. ‘‘ How can three be one ?” asks 
the pagan Irish chieftain. ‘‘ Even as this trefoil,” 
answers St. Patrick, plucking a shamrock at his 
feet. Yet, though this witnesseth how three may 
be one, yet the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is 
as much greater and beyond this as the stars of 
heaven are greater and beyond the flowers of 
earth. 

By some unexplained coincidence the trefoil in 
Arabie is shamrakh, and moreover, Pliny, in his 
‘History of Nature,” asserts that reptiles are 
never seen upon the trefoil, and that it prevails 
against the stings of snakes and scorpions. Surely 
the good saint could not have a more appropriate 
emblem for the land from which he banished all 
reptiles. 

Of the violet, the national flower of Athens, and 
afterward of France during the reign of Napo- 
leon; of the chrysanthemum, the emblem of 
Japan, as the narcissus is of China; the flower of 
the Holy Spirit, the beautiful orchid representa- 
tive of Mexico; the cornflower of Germany ; the 
pomegranate of Spain; the orange and also the 
tulip of Holland, and many others, there is much 
to write, did space allow. For our own land the 
golden-rod seems to claim the majority. For our 
national flower, it seems, like our President, must 
be elected, not appointed by authority or pre- 
scribed by tradition ; otherwise the pine tree em- 
blazoned on the first flag that ever represented 
our country would be its emblem. Our modern 
sentiment may indeed be shocked by the rattle- 
snake, with its defiant motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread upon 
me,” also an early national device ; but the pine 
tree certainly possesses more appropriateness, sig- 
nificance and precedent as a national emblem 
than any other yet offered. 
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‘* FLOWERS PLUCKED AND CAST AWAY.”—FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRIETTA RAE, 
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By J. WILLIAM FospIck. 


Part I. 


Tue overcharged river surged against the 
mighty stone quays and sent huge blocks of ice 
crashing against the bridge piers. The little pas- 
senger boats had not been running for days, and 
the charcoal barges and bathing establishments 
tugged hard at their trebly strengthened chains. 
Upon the Pont des Arts a thick fog closed in 
upon all sides, and theangry roar of the rushing 
torrent could be distinctly heard, for the Pont 
des Arts is a foot bridge. 

Two figures stood over the central span, apart 
from the hurrying throng. One, a pale young 
man, rested motionless against the iron railing, 
gazing down at the muddy torrent. The other 
watched intently not many steps away ; there was 
abject despair in the young man’s face and atti- 
tude, while the other face wore an expression of 
cunning alertness. Almost imperceptibly, with 
catlike tread, he edged nearer and nearer, and 
reaching forward, was about to seize the young 
man’s arm, when a movement on the latter’s part 
arrested his action. 

The young man delved down into the depths of 
his shaggy overcoat pocket, and drawing forth a 
crust of bread, began to devour it eagerly, still 
gazing down at the river. 

With-an expressive shrug of his shoulders, an 
inaudible acknowledgment that he was mistaken 
this time, the policeman silently stole away into 
the mist. : 

Still gnawing at the crust, the young man 
turned up his coat collar and left the bridge. 
Some day this despair may drive him to the river 
for the last time, but to-day he recoils at the 
thought ; he is stilla man. His was the story of 
many art students studying in Paris. In his na- 
tive New England town it was thought that he 
had extraordinary talents. A public-minded cit- 
izen had raised a fund of five hundred dollars and 
had sent him to Paris. He soon found that fame 
could not come in one, two, or even three years. 
Although working hard in the Academy, he sent 


home no pictures, and now that he was more 
than halfway through his third year, actual 
starvation was staring him in the face. The pal- 
try two hundred dollars, the last and final dona- 
tion of his benevolent friend, had long since been 
exhausted, and he was making thirty dollars, the 
price paid for an illustration by the New York 
, accomplish wonders. That afternoon Au- 
gustus Gordon White had dreamed away an hour 
before his first sketch for a picture which he 
longed to paint, but alas ! now that latent talent 
developed by hard work and congenial surround- 
ings is about to assert itself it is crushed by hun- 
ger and the need of the bare necessities of life. 

With the dragging, spiritless footsteps of a dis- 
couraged soul the voung painter crosses the great 
Court of the Louvre, and entering the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré, continues his way up the 
hill past St. Philippe du Roule until he finds 
himself before the building in the very eaves of 
which is perched his small studio. And what is 
this ?—a letter ? A warm expectant glow fills his 
heart as he takes it from the greasy hand of the 
concierge, never noticing the doorkeeper’s kindly 
wish that ‘‘it might bring monsieur good luck.” 

It isa long time since he has received a letter 
from America. 

He climbs the dark witding staircase with its 
worn iron railings, never stopping till he reaches 
the top. His heels click along a tiled passage- 
way ; a turn to the right, another to the left, and 
he halts before a low door beside which dangles a 
dilapidated cord and tassel. Opening the door 
with trembling hands, White stumbles over a stove 
in his desire to light a candle quickly and dis- 
cover the contents of his letter. 

There is still a faint glow in the tiny cast-iron 
stove no larger than a stovepipe hat. Placing 
the lighted candle upon a chair, he crouches over 
the stove for a moment to warm his benumbed 
fingers and to glance at the postmark, which is 
that of New York. It is a square envelope ad- 
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dressed by a feminine hand, and his brain is be- 
ginning to whirl in a maze of possibilities as an 
odor of heliotrope greets his alert senses. With 
a quick movement he tears it open. 

‘* Ass that I am !” he mutters, when he catches 
a glimpse of the contents. ‘I have opened an- 
other man’s letter. When shall I learn to be 
more careful ?” 

Nevertheless he thrusts his forefinger and 
thumb within and opens the envelope to its wid- 
est limits. 

«© Ah !” he murmurs, as he devours that which 
lies within with hungry eyes. 

Thirty—forty-five—sixty seconds pass; will he 
never cease looking ? At last he quickly closes it 
with a half-smothered sigh of regret, and care- 
fully smoothing the ragged rent so wantonly 
made, holds it to the light with a puzzled expres- 
sion and again reads the address, then starts to 
his feet with an exclamation of astonishment. 

It is surely his. In clear, angular characters 
** Augustus Gordon White” can be read without 
trouble. He paces the studio floor, and tries to 
collect: his scattered wits. His rapid strides soon 
cease, however, and with quick movements he 


‘first blows the dust from a deal table, where he 


deposits the letter. 
Out of a kind of bookcase which did service as 
cupboard and bureau as well he produced three 


‘tallow candles. Lighting them, he melted the 
‘ends, sticking them along. the table’s edge ; then 
‘throwing himself into a steamer chair, he once 


more opened the envelope, this time with the air 
of a rightful possessor. 

First he drew forth a photograph, which he 
laid upon the table for a moment, then something 
glittered between his finger tips; it might have 
been a ring of gold, but as his breath touches it 
the countless glossy strands part, revealing its 
true nature—a coil of lustrous golden hair, bound 
together with ever so dainty a bit of narrow blue 
ribbon. , 

‘Strange !” he murmurs, as he looks within 
the empty envelope. “No letter! Who can have 
sent it? <A practical joke, no doubt, but poorly 
timed, by Jove!” And he laughs ironically. 

He tries to recall all the American girls whom 
he had met during his first winter in Paris, but 
none had ever looked like this, for if they had 
he could never have forgotten them. 

It was an oval, youthful face, with lines so 
chaste and eyes so pure that White was instantly 
reminded of the Madonnas of the Lombardy 
school ; but this idea was tantalizingly opposed by 
a sense of Watteau-like coquetry in each tiny clus- 
ter of gold which fell upon a cheek, the pure 
soft warmth of which was so easy to imagine, 
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with this golden tress nestling within his palm ; 
and then, faint as the shadow of a rose petal, about 
eyes and ravishing mouth he detected the sugges- 
tion of a coquettish smile. 

“Ah,” he murmured, “if she only would 
speak !” 

He continues to muse over the beautiful eyes 
which look out at him from beneath delicately 
arched brows. So real does she become, that, as 
his fingers toy with the silken responsive tress 
which warms beneath his touch he has only to 
close his eyes for one instant to feel the warmth 
of the alabaster skin over which it falls. 

“God only knows who she may be,” he whis- 
pers, reverentially ; ‘* but Llove her for coming to 
me now—to-night of all times. Oi, my God !—if 
she could have seen me by the river to-day !” 

Like a ray of pure warm sunlight from his 
native land came this sweet face with its golden 
halo into the blackest midnight of his life, call- 
ing back all that had flown—ambition and cour- 
age, faith in men and women, and love for the 
country of his nativity. 

White had become as genuine a Bohemian as 
one could hope to find; but let an Anglo-Saxon 
try as he may, he cannot, like his French friends, 
gamble with his passions and continue happy. 

Nothing short of a transition into the Puritanic 
environment of his youth could at this time have 
purged his heart. 

Therefore this face, so essentially American, 
seen through a distracted feverish vision, worked 
the change that this transition would have ac- 
complished. 

The three candles burned themselves down 
little by little, and the table top took fire before 
White awoke from his reverie; but he awoke a 
new man. 

As weeks went on the mystery of the picture 
remained unsolved. He made a frame for it and 
fastened it above his bookcase—a constant in- 
spiration and reminder of his new resolutions. 

The lock of hair he guarded as a lover would 
have done, next his heart in an inside pocket. 

Although he had constantly seofted the idea, 
he had ever been expecting a letter to follow those 
mysterious tokens. One day he was cooking his 
scanty meal over the little stove, when the greasy 
hand of the concierge was thrust within the door. 
It held a letter, the handwriting of which he 
instantly recognized, and his heart beat quick and 
hard as he grasped it. Yes, he detected the same 
perfume of heliotrope which had pervaded its pre- 
decessor. le tore it open with questioning eyes. 

““My dear Gus,” he read (they had always 
called him Gus when a boy), ‘‘ you have deubt- 
less forgotten me, but I remember you well.” 
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His eyes quickly sought the foot of the third 
page ; it was signed ‘‘ Mary Brooks Ashley.” 

Now it suddenly flashed across his mind that, 
back in those old farm days, the black-eyed, 
buxom daughter of the neighboring Farmer 
Brooks had married a rich young New York 
broker. But why should she send him her por- 
trait ? 

“Her portrait!” He laughed heartily at the 
idea. He could find no trace of resemblance to 
Mary Brooks in the face above the bookcase—but 
he continued to read : 

‘Through an accident I sent you a photo- 
graph of a young lady without the letter of ex- 
planation which should have accompanied it, and 
I now hasten to explain, having at this late hour 
discovered my error. A wealthy friend wishes to 
have an ideal portrait painted of his daughter. I 
mentioned that I knew an art student in Paris 
who would gladly undertake to put the commis- 
sion in the hands of some French painter ; hence 
I write asking a favor which I know you will not 
hesitate to perform for an old friend. A beauti- 
tiful picture done after the methods of your 
school, which my friend admires, it matters not 
by whom, is all that is required. My friend will 
pay the artist’s price. Ship it to me when fin- 
ished, as it is a birthday gift to his wife.” 

This, then, was the end of his daydream. She 
had been an unconscious factor in his salvation, 
after all; yet, when he gazed up at her longingly 
for a moment, he once more felt the same beauti- 
ful influence swaying his nature. Ah, the bitter 
irony of fate! in his hand he holds an order for 
a portrait to be painted by some artist who may 
demand what he chooses and he will be paid, and 
he, longing for means to carry out his noblest 
ideals in a great canvas, must needs toil day by 
day over sensational illustrations to keep from 
starving. 

He sadly took the sweet face from its, little 
frame and the coil of hair from its place next his 
heart, and the picture was ultimately painted and 
shipped, according to Mrs. Ashley’s directions. 

It was doubtless owing to the fresh start which 
Gordon White had taken upon that memorable 
night that at this stage of his career his prospects 
brightened. A New York periodical engaged him 
at a liberal salary to send them weekly drawings 
of Paris life. This regular income enabled him 
to hire models and all that was needful for the 
completion of his ‘St. Cecilia,” which was not 
only accepted at the Salon, accorded a place ‘on 
the line,” but sold on Varnishing Day to a New 
York dealer. 

The year following his picture brought him an 
honorable mention. ‘The tonic of success accom- 
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plished wonders, and his progress as the creator 
of a new mode of artistic expression was phenom- 
enal. 

As years passed there came in due season a 
medal, and when at the Paris International Ex- 
position honors were distributed to foreign art- 
ists he proudly bore away upon the lapel of his 
coat the much-coveted ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. 





Part II. 

New YorK would not be itself without a social 
lion. Each season has its British lord, Polish 
musician, or Russian painter. The winter of 
18— found the name of A. Gordon White upon 
the lips of every fashionable New Yorker. 

A noble-minded citizen had just immortalized 
his name by presenting the Fine Arts Society 
with a gallery of such dimensions that the society 
no longer found it necessary to discard medaled 
Salon pictures beeause of their great size ; hence 
Gordon had decided to come to New York with 
his later more important works, which had been 
painted upon the usual massive scale deemed 
necessary to attract attention in the great Salon. 

He was surprised to find that his old farm 
friend Mrs. Ashley, being possessed of an unusual 
amount of the initiative, had become one of the 
aristocratic set. Although his artistic fame had 
pated the way to social success and he had the 
entrée of all salons, it gave him infinite pleasure 
to see the honest pride which she took in bring- 
ing him forward as her protégé. 

One day as he was about to enter the Burwood 
Building, in which he had taken a studio, Mrs. 
Ashley’s brougham dashed up to the door. He 
hastened to assist her from her carriage, but with 
a negative gesture she cried: ‘‘No! no! not to- 
day.. I have only come to beg you to dine with 
me at Mr. Miller’s to-night. He is deeply inter- 
ested in you, for he owns your first Salon picture. 
You know ; the ‘St. Cecilia’ which came to New 
York. Come by all means; he is your greatest 
admirer. Be at the house by seven o’clock and 
we will drive over together.” Then, with a merry 
laugh and a wave of the hand in recognition of 
his ** Yes, of course I will come, with pleasure,” 
she drove off. 

He had often wondered into whose hands his 
first work had fallen. So engrossed had he been 
in the pictures which followed that he had neg- 
lected to ask where it had been placed in America. 

It seemed to Gordon that some subtle influence 
permeated the very air on that night, taking him 
back to the early years of his struggle for fame. 
As they rolled into the great courtyard on Madi- 
son Avenue the moonlight fell upon the Gothic 
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cathedral over the way in a manner which carried 
him back to Paris. 

Although everything was sumptuous, the din- 
ner was served without the ostentatious display of 
wealth which had so often oppressed him since 
his return, 

The party consisted of four—Mr. Miller, his 
wife, Mrs. Ashley and the artist. As they seated 
themselves at table Mr. Miller expressed a regret 
that his only daughter could not be present, hav- 
ing made a previous engagement to dine out with 
friends, but that he would meet her later in the 
evening. 

As Gordon conversed freely upon the themes 
nearest and dearest to his heart he felt that his 
host, although a man of self-made wealth, lacked 
to a refreshing degree that patronizing air of 
monetary superiority which characterized many 
capitalists of his acquaintance. 

Yes, he felt contented and happy, and after 
dinner, when Mrs. Ashley accompanied their host- 
ess upstairs and he sat chatting and smoking with 
his host in the low-toned library, he felt that he 
could remain in New York always could he have 
a few such friends. 

Presently his host said : 

‘‘ Now I am going to ask you to look at a work 
of art which I know will interest you. I have 
been anticipating this pleasure for a long time. 
One cannot always have the painter of a master- 
piece at hand to tell the story of its creation.” 

Ile turned an electric switch near by, which 
lighted a cluster of concealed burners, sending a 
flood of light over a large canvas which had been 
partially hidden by an open door. 

Gordon instantly recognized his ‘‘ St. Cecilia.” 
With the recognition there came a host of mem- 
ories, which, as he looked long and earnestly, each 
line of the work intensified. He hardly knew 
what to say—where to begin. It had been so in- 
terwoven with those early desperate struggles 
that if he told anything he must tell all. , 

«The pleasure of the family is divided between 
your work and that of a French artist named 
Blanc, secured for me bya student friend of Mrs. 
Ashiley’s some years ago,” said Mr. Miller. ‘ Yes, 
now that I recall the occasion, it was the very 
year in which I purchased your ‘St. Cecilia.’ ” 

Ilow impossible it seems, when we recall the 
earlier chapters of this tale, that the distraction of 
society, association with new faces and changes of 
scene should have for a time banished that early 
romance, so largely the creation of his imagina- 
tion, from his mind ! 

Not until the full glow of the electric light 
illumined a ‘‘ Madonna Enthroned ” did it oocur 
to Gordon that Mrs. Ashley did incidentally men- 
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tion a Mr. Miller, in response to his repeated in- 
quiries as to who had bought the masterpiece of 
M. Blane. If his ‘St. Cecilia” had brought it all 
back. this smaller canvas did so tenfold, for it re- 
called that night and the photograph. He stood 
before it dumb, with an expression so sad that his. 
host wondered also in silence; then, as Gordon 
looked up as one awakening from a dream, Mr. 
Miller said : 

** Mrs. Ashley never mentioned who her student 
friend was, I have often wondered why.” 

‘It was myself,” ejaculated Gordon, with a 
half-suppressed smile indicative of the pleasure 
he was giving his friend. 

‘© Well! well !” exclaimed his host. ‘“ We always 
said that there was a wonderful similarity of sen- 
timent and technique in these two pictures, and 
this proves that we were right. I conclude that 
you must have studied under M. Blane ?” 

‘*No,” replied White ; ‘‘ he was constantly with 
me, though.” 

‘‘Ah! that explains the matter. My daughter, 
who, I am glad to say, inherits my love for pict- 
ures, says that there is no comparison between 
the two. I fear that her eulogies of M. Blanc’s 
masterpiece will make you jealous.” 

«Ah, no! that could never be,” answered Gor- 
don. ‘*M. Blanc and I were too good friends for 
that. Poor fellow!” he continued. ‘‘ People talk 
of the romance, the poetry in a painter’s struggles 
for fame. ILow few of them realize the bitter de- 
spair and the moral degradation to which they 
often fall in the hours of their discouragement, 
while they strive not to starve.” 

He continues so earnestly, with such vivid word 
pictures, that his host sits spellbound. 

** Auguste Blanc, as I knew him, was a man of 
fine sensibilities. His great failing, or virtue, 
I might better call it, was his utter inability to 
cope with the debasing influences which ‘pot 
boiling,’ if you will excuse the vulgar expression, 
exerted upon his nature. He loved his art so 
nobly and so well that the sacrificing of a princi- 
ple for the sake of money meant moral degrada- 
tion as well. He had made these sacrifices so 
often that at last he despised himself and the 
world which demanded it of him. He distrusted 
all humanity, and finally life was becoming a 
black, irksome dream which he longed to shake 
off, when the commission to execute your daugh- 
ter’s portrait was placed in his hands. It was as 
though the divine hand had been reached down 
to bear him upward into anew world. It brought 
courage, and, best of all, ambition. It furnished 
ideas. In other words, you, my dear sir, saved M. 
Blanc’s life.” 

Gordon’s closing sentences were uttered in such 














tender accents that his host hastily brushed a tear 
from his eye as he said : 

‘‘That was a mere pittance. I would have done 
more—much more—by the poor fellow if I had 
only known.” 

‘Poor Blanc,” continued Gordon, ‘‘ disap- 
peared from Paris one day, and has never been 
seen there since. As he took passage for London 
on a Channel steamer and never turned up there, 
it is supposed that he jumped overboard when in 
one of his despondent moods.” 

As Gordon ceased speaking the rustling of a 
dress betrayed the presence of some one in the 
adjoining parlor. Tis host had also remarked 
this presence, for his face lighted up with pleas- 
ure. 

“Di!” he cried, “is that you? Why didn’t 
you come in before, darling? I heard the butler 
let you in ten minutes ago.” 

“* Come in before !” said a musical voice. ‘‘ How 
could I, and interrupt the tale of my dear M. 
Blanc, which I have waited all these long years 
to hear ?” 

As she entered, Gordon mechanically rose to his 
feet, still under the spell of those early sad days. 
“St. Cecilia,” the ‘*‘ Madonna,” his vivid descrip- 
tion of M. Blanc’s struggles, had brought back 
that crisis in his own life, and now he beheld the 
living, breathing embodiment of the saving angel 
which came to him in that darkest hour of his 
life. He took the proffered hand, and as he felt 
its soft warmth within his own his heart throbbed 
wildly. He looked down into those transparent 
depths which he had so often longed to greet, un- 
til the long lashes fell and he suddenly realized 
that he was still holding her hand. As he re- 
leased it and she raised her eloquent eyes to meet 
his gaze he read in them a kindly welcome which 
gladdened his heart. 

‘‘T know that we shall be good friends,” said 
she, archly, ‘“‘in spite of papa’s predictions that 
my praises of M. Blane’s work would make you 
jealous. Te says artists are frightfully jealous of 
one another.” 

‘“M. Blane’s interests and mine were identical. 
We were colaborers and the best of friends. 
How could such a thing be possible ?” said Gor- 
don, feelingly. 

Yet a pang of jealousy did creep into his heart 
as he noticed the absorbed expression with which 
she regarded the masterpiece of M. Blanc. She 

had forgotten him thus quickly. In her soulful 
gaze he detected adoration, devotion and affec- 
tion. 

His eyes followed her every movement as she 
crossed the room and stood before the huge chim- 
neypiece. Her fur-trimmed opera cloak had fallen 
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from one shoulder, revealing a delicately molded 
neck of pearllike whiteness. As the conversaticn 
again returned to M. Blane and his ‘‘ Madonna” 
his eyes eagerly devoured every movement of her 
lithe, well-rounded figure. She had matured since 
that time. He was astonished to hear her say 
that the photograph from which M. Blane had 
worked was taken when she was but sixteen. He 
could hardly believe this to be true, yet he could 
see that the coquettish smile which had hampered 
M. Blanc somewhat in creating the ‘* Madonna” 
was now replaced by one which glowed with the 
warmth of a maturer womanhood. As the even- 
ing rapidly passed away Gordon gracefully sub- 
mitted to much good-natured raillery from his 
host on account of Miss Miller’s preference for 
the work of M. Blanc. Indeed, she did not hesi- 
tate to tell him that it was vastly superior to his 
«St. Cecilia.” 

Far away in some distant portion of the house 
he had heard Mrs. Ashley’s voice from time to 
time, and now as she entered, bonneted and 
cloaked, he realized that she had brought him to 
the house and with her he must go; further- 
more, that she was responsible for all this happi- 
ness. He was glad to wait while Mr. Miller be- 
rated her for not telling him that Gordon was the 
student friend who had ordered the idealized por- 
trait of his daughter, for it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to have a few words with Miss Miller alone 
in the hall. 

That Gordon White frequented the Millers’ 
house and was constantly seen riding and driving 
with Miss Miller goes without saying. 

One Sunday afternoon he sat chatting in the 
library which overlooked the choir of the cathe- 
dral. They had just returned from vesper serv- 
ices at the cathedral, and, being still in the ex- 
alted devotional mood into which a great classic 
work, rendered by chorus, organ and orchestra, 
had thrown them, weré discussing the elevating 
influences of music, art, and to a certain extent 
the symbols of the Church of Rome. As an ar- 
gument in favor of this thought Miss Miller 
turned to M. Blanc’s ‘* Madonna,” exclaiming : 
‘*Here we have an eloquent example of what I 
mean. AsI have grown from girlhood to wom- 
anhood this picture has ever been a constant re- 
minder of what | should be. To become what 
M. Blanc has represented me would be impossi- 
ble, though ; he has given me the attributes of 
the Holy Mother. Ah! is it not strange,” she 
murmurs, with lowered voice, ‘‘ that this foreign 
artist, probably dead, should exert this marvel- 
ous power over me?” Then she continued, half 
hesitatingly, as though giving voice to a hitherto 
guarded thought: ‘“‘I love the memory of this 
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artist, and were he living and near me he could 
make my life what he chose—he could bring forth 
all that is most noble in my nature.” 

Poor Gordon! He fought a battle with himself 
at this juncture which he remembered all his life. 

After a few moments their conversation drifted 
into other channels. Ile spoke of his life in 
France, how art seemed to pervade the very air 
of that country, and how he had thriven upon it. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘ their whole mode of living, 
dressing and speaking is artistic. Just take, for 
example, the most commonplace English proper 
names, how musical and picturesque they become 
when written out in French !” 

She was sitting before a dainty writing table 
within the embrasure of the window; he was 
talking across the table from a divan where he 
had thrown himself. She was idly fingering the 
numerous silver bibelots which littered the table. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, catching at the rather 
amusing thought, “and see how much more 
interesting plain Mr. Baker looks as M. Bou- 
langer !” And taking the penholder in her ta- 
pering fingers, she rapidly writes the two names 
and holds them up for his inspection. 

<‘Did you ever put your name into French ?” 
he asks, drawing nearer. ‘‘I should think it 
would look and sound pretty. Let's try it.” 


GRASSE. 


With an ‘‘ Excuse me” he takes the pen from 
her hand and dashes off, with a big flourizh at the 
end, “‘ Diane Meunier.” 

“‘That does look more attractive than plain 
Diana Miller!” she laughingly ejaculated. ‘And 
now yours,” said she, quickly taking the pen. 
‘*But surely Gordon has nothing French about 
it—wait a minute, though—you have an ‘ A’ be- 
fore it, haven’t you? Yes, yes—Augustus, of 
course. I have heard Mrs. Ashley call you ‘Gus’ 
a dozen times. Now, what is the French for 
Augustus ?” 

“« A-u-g-u-s-t-e,” said White, spelling it out let- 
ter by letter. 

The slender fingers rapidly trace ‘‘ Auguste.” 
The other name is so simple that she does not 
need to ask, and ‘‘ Blanc” is dashed off as quick 
as thought; then she quickly utters a surprised 
**Oh !” as the pen drops from her hand and roils 
to the floor. She looks up at him with startled, 
questioning eyes ; then, mounting from throat to 
cheek and from cheek to temple, surges the blush 
of recognition. 

His eyes sought hers with a long, passionate ap- 
peal, and in their tender depths he beheld an- 
other recognition. She had met her love's ideal 
—the one who had created the masterpiece of 
M. Blanc. ; 
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By HELEN R. ROCKWELL. 


“‘Go To Grasse !” said the minister, across the 
table Whote, in reply to my question. 

Elizabeth looked up, horrified, at the remark ; 
she had not heard my question, and the minister 
did not look at all like a man to address a lady 
with disrespect. 

‘*Yes, by all means,” repeated the minister, 
*‘go to Grasse, and you will be amply repaid for 
your journey.” 

Elizabeth had by this time recovered from her 
surprise, and smiled as she resumed her “‘aloyau 
i la Portugaise,” whatever that may mean. 

We were stopping for a few days in Nice, while 
deciding where to settle for the winter, and the 
table @hote was the place where we exchanged 
recommendations, discussed the merits and de- 
merits of excursions, and praised (?) the hotel 
coffee. 

The toothless count, next below the minister, 
had placed his monocle with some effort, and bore 
down upon us and our conversation much as 
though he heard with his eye, and finding it for- 


eign to his interest, had released the glass with a 
contortion more amusing than elegant. 

When the dessert was handed around a gentle- 
man on my right was laughing at one of his own 
jokes, while the aggressive lady on the left was 
remarking with vigor that she ‘detested hot 
puddings.” Further down and opposite sat a fair- 
haired lady in green, pronounced and vivid, by 
the side of her husband,, whom we have never 
been able to place in the social scale. He is evi- 
dently either a lord or somebody’s coachman. It 
needed but Tartarin of Tarascon to complete the 
ideal table d’hote, from which we rose with a de- 
termination to visit Grasse, and to set about it 
the very next day. 

We made Cannes, which was en route, our stop- 
ping place, and of which, as Motley would say, I 
may have something to tell later. Grasse is a 
town of terraces creeping up the sunny side of 
Mount Rocavignon, in the extreme south of 
France, within sight of the Mediterranean Sea 
and about one thousand feet above its level. The 
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VIEW OF GRASSE, FROM THE SOUTH. 


crest of the mountain rises seven hundred feet 
higher and is a protection from the north wind, 
while the Marbriére, a little to the east, rises still 
a thousand feet higher. To reach the town from 
the railway station your choice lies between a long, 
circuitous and easy ascent, taken by all vehicles, 
or the steeper and more rapid one which leads 
throuzh terraced plantations of jasmine and 
the sweet Provence rose (supplemented by occa- 
sional flights of stone steps), and past orchards of 
olive trees beneath whose shade are cultivated the 
fragrant violets used in the manufacture of per- 
fumes. 

While wending, or rather winding, our way up 
through fields of blossoming jasmine, whose per- 
fume greeted us on every side, tempting us the 
while to break the Eighth Commandment, we 
turned often to look back upon the valley below, 
and across to the encircling hills, dotted with 
white houses amongst olive groves. Tall cypresses 
stood here and there, singly or in groups, along the 
distant plain, like outposts and guardsmen ; and 
where the bamboo’s slender stalks and delicate 
foliage grew along the roadside we sat us down 
upon a rustic seat, and ate our lunch of sand- 
wiches and mandarins which we had brought, and 
tried to persuade ourselves that it was in reality 
not June, but December. 

The landscape is at once improved and marred 
by the untidy eucalyptus tree, which seems, with 
its straggling shreds of bark, that swing from 
every part of its trunk and limbs, to be ever in 


process of disrobing, and never finishing its toilet, 
exhaling in the meantime a most unsavory odor, 
like a warning against nearer approach ; while, on 
the other hand, it is one of the few large trees in 
this vicinity which give abundant shade, and in 
the very odor that we blame lies the assurance of 
its sanitary value as a preventive of malarious 
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infection (provided you remain indoors after sun- 
down). 

From this rustic road we now enter the pictur- 
esque old town, and literally thread (jiler) the 
tortuous streets, that seem to have followed the 
building of the houses, whose faces are turned to 
every point of the compass, as like as not turning 
three-quarters of the circle before arriving at the 
next corner; streets so narrow that the roofs of 
houses have but very little sky between. ‘Then 
again these labyrinths come to an abrupt ascent 
by means of stone stairways, filling the entire 
space between the houses, whose roofs rise corre- 
spondingly ; and now we pass an ancient house 
covered with patches of moss that flourish well 
in the shade, where the street takes a sudden 
turning, and the donkey cart which occupies the 
main part of it, and answers the purpose of a 
vegetable stall, compels us to crowd in single file 
so close to the open door as to make a most inti- 
mate, though unpremeditated, acquaintance with 
the inhabitants, not only by means of close con- 
tact and ocular observation, but by what the 
humorous Du Maurier is pleased to call ‘an old 
French smell,” and ‘which he sincerely regrets his 
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utter inability to whistle. A grim 
joke, but fully appreciated in the 
heart of Grasse. 

The principal, in fact, only im- 
portant, industries of Grasse are the 
manufacture of perfumes and pre- 
serving of fruits. At the very foot of 
the Rue des Cordeliers (Friars Street) 
stands the famous confectionery of 
Négre. Here we had a delicious cup 
of chocolate, and were then shown 
through the huge building. Fruits 
of all sorts and in all stages of prep- 
aration, and results most deliciously 
tempting, especially that of crystalli- 
zation, in which state it can be kept 
almost indefinitely. Not only fruits, 
but flowers, are thus preserved, and 
rose leaves and violets, as well as the 
blossom of the orange, here lie beside 
each other in red, white and blue— 
‘‘liberty, equality, fraternity.” 

While these are no novelties in New 
York, I doubt if Huyler ever fur- 
nished to his favorite cat such a sump- 
tuous couch as I saw in the drying 
room at Négre’s. 

Here were great pans of leaves dry- 
ing before being taken to the sales- 
room, and in one, half full of erystal- 
lized violet leaves, lay a great cat fast 
asleep. ‘The attendant, who seemed 
greatly confused, assured me that these were 
broken and discarded leaves, which, however, did 
not leave me much in doubt of the ultimate fate 
of the sweets—there were too many of them. 

Farther up the same street, at No. 22, where 
once the monastery bell called to devotion, the 
bell in the same building calls to duty the hun- 
dreds of employés of the perfumer Brunocourt. 
The manufacture of essential oils and the distill- 
ing of perfumes have here reached such colossal 
figures that, had I not received them directly from 
the head of the department, I should hardly have 
dared to repeat what I have been told for the 
truth. 

Imagine handling over 100,000 kilogrammes 
of rose leaves in one month—a kilogramme be- 
ing about two and a half pounds avoirdupois—and 
in like proportion the petals of the orange flower, 
jasmine, tuberose, jonquil and violet, all of which 
are picked by hand into baskets, divided and 
sorted at the manufactory before being taken to 
the distillery, to undergo the process of macera- 
tion, by which the perfume is first absorbed by 
grease and afterward transferred to alcohol. The 
auttar of rose is the most precious and expensive, 
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requiring forty-eight pounds of rose leaves to 
make one gramme of oil. The oil of neroli, made 
from the orange flower, is the next. 

Through the courtesy of the manager we were 
shown through the entire establishment, which 
was once a huge monastery, and of which the 
chapel, now divided into two stories, is used for 
the sorting of flowers as they are brought in by 
the basketful and heaped upon the floor until it 
is impossible to walk without crushing a thou- 
sand roses. 

Here came the Queen of England a year ago, 
and when ushered into this apartment she drew 
back, refusing to tread on the fragrant leaves 
until assured it was the only way to proceed with 
further investigations, and even then she shrank 
from the ordeal. 

All honor to the noble Queen ! Would that her 
Ministers were as loath to place or keep their foot 
upon the fair flowers of Ireland or India! 

Of course a manufacturer on so grand a scale as 
that of Brunocourt furnishes the raw material 
and essences to manufacturers of perfumery and 
pomades all over the world, and therefore his 
name is better known to the wholesale than to 
the retail trade. But the great vaulted cellars 
where flakes of beef fat and pork are heaped 
upon the cement floor of one apartment ; in the 
next great caldrons holding nearly half a barrel, 
where this is melted and mixed in such propor- 
tions as to counteract the fluidity of the one by 
the extreme firmness of the other, being con- 
stantly stirred the while by neat white-capped 
women and girls—these and the various apparatus 
for distilling and pressing, the newest and most 
approved, were a sight to make one wonder and 
admire. 

Now the leaves of flowers are mixed with the 
warm grease and left until it has absorbed all 
the perfume, after which they are passed through 
a powerful hydraulic press; and this process is 
called maceration. 

The product is now in the shape of pomade, 
and before it is ready for the perfumer has to un- 
dergo still another process, viz., the transferring 
of the perfume from the grease to alcohol, which 
is accomplished in an enormous vessel constructed 
for the purpose. 

There is a particular method, called “ enfleu- 
rage,” which is used for flowers whose perfume 
is extremely delicate or volatile, in which the per- 
fume is extracted by a cold process and by plac- 
ing the petals between plates of glass which are 
previously coated with grease ; and in some cases 
(the most delicate) they are even placed between 
layers of lime dipped in olive oil, and afterward 
the perfume expressed by a mild pressure, for 





which use the house of Brunocourt has _pre- 
served its old hand presses, formerly used in alb 
cases, before the steam press had become known. 

The last process is that of distillation, too well 
known to need description, and used chiefly for 
cassia, sandalwood and the patchouli leaf. 

When one sees the labor and expense, as well 
the watchful care and delicate handling, required 
to bring to perfection the materials thus pro- 
duced, and which are yet to be treated with sci- 
entific care and precision in the mixing and pre- 
paring by the perfumer before they find their 
way to the hands of the merchant, one wonders 
no longer at the price of a fine extract or an ex- 
quisite pomade or soap. 

Leaving the Rue des Cordeliers, we pass a curi- 
ous old house in the Place de la Roque. It hasa 
square tower at one side, and over the second 
story a loggia or portico. The tower has a small 
excrescence near the top, with a window for 
which there seems no use and which is falling to 
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decay. It is a very ancient building, a mixture 
of Byzantine and Roman architecture, and the 
lower part is now used as a foundry. It is called 
‘*La Maison Tournaire,” and doubtless has a his- 
tory. Reaching the public square—which is a 
very small square, and, as Pat would say, is not 
square at all—we arrive at the hospital, within the 
chapel of which we sit long and lovingly before 
two remarkable paintings by Rubens. Some wise- 
acres have dared to doubt their authenticity, but 
who save Rubens could have touched the canvas 
with such a master 
hand ? Surely none 
but a most danger- 
ous rival, and of 
such we have yet to 
hear. 

No; it was the 
spirit of the master 
that shone out from 
the blended browns, 
deepening here into 
background, smil- 
ing there in sun- 
light, reddening 
with shame at the 
sufferings of the 
Christ as from be- 
neath the crown of 
thorns the drops 
dyed the seat upon 
which the soldiers 
had placed Him, re- 
flected in lower 
tones on distant 
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drapery ; always, however, 
with the wonderful under- 
tone not only of the Dutch 
school, but of the Dutch 
school master. 

The wonderful drapery 
and figures in the ‘‘ Eleva- 
tion of the Cross” recalled 
the same effects in the mas- 
terpiece in Antwerp cathe- 
dral so strongly, that I 
would as soon think of de- 
nying to Michael Angelo 
the “‘ Last Judgment” as 
to credit any hand but 
Rubens’s with those two 
pictures. 

It is needless to say that 
we paid a franc into the 
hand of a white-capped Sis- 
ter of Charity to see those 
two masterpieces. Let us 
hope the poor-box is the richer for the cheapest 
treat we ever had. 

On an elevation near the centre of the town 
stands the parish church, dignified with the name 
of cathedral. A little (square) semicircle, with 
stone palisade, incloses the front, and a figure of 
St. John adorns a niche over the entrance. It 
dates back to the twelfth century, and is remark- 
able for nothing in the way of architecture, which 
is a mixture of Roman authority and Saracen in- 
fluence. It contains a fine old carved wooden 





BUTCHER SHOPS IN GRASSE. 











pulpit, which I greatly admired ; but directly op- 
posite to it on the wall was a life-sized crucifix 
ghastly and repulsive, and a Virgin bedizened 
with jewelry, gold chains and hearts, and a rosary, 
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GATHERING ROSES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PERFUME, 


allof which was bizarre and pitiful ; but the sim- 
ple hearts who worship here and are awed into 
devotion by the sight of these things can sit in the 
street contentedly and knit their own stockings 
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or spin the wool for the family gowns, for a 


Southern French peasant would never think of 
buying a stocking, and is mostly clothed in fab- 
rics spun and woven by thrifty dames. 

Hand looms are part of their household belong- 
ings, and some I[ have seen who thought it a good 
day’s work of ¢welve long hours when they could 
finish two yards of woolen fabric for which they 
were paid eighty cents—for wool and all. 

Not a moment’s time is lost. Even old grand- 
ma, whose sight may be somewhat defective, will 
sit in sunny nooks oat of doors in December with 
distaff in hand. 

Behind the cathedral is an ancient Roman 
tower with its carillon of bells, and formerly be- 
longing to a monastery adjoining. The whole 
building is now raised to the dignity of a “City 
Hall” and municipal offices where justice is 
meted out and the law enforced, instead of giv- 
ing shelter from pursuing fate to criminals, or 
refuge from temptation to the disappointed world- 
ling. 

From the parapet protecting these buildings at 
the back where the hill descends abruptly we had 
a delightful panorama of the town below, the 
plantations and the orchards stretching away on 


-every side, and even climbing the distant hills. 


Descending from the cathedral through a nar- 
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row street, where the bread hangs suspended from 
nails against the outside of the baker’s shop, we 
reach the square, and at the side overlooking the 
valley we get another lovely view—this time of 
the heights on the east, now rosy with the setting 
sun, which floods the whole landscape with a 
warm glow over the vast plain, the distant bar- 
racks like a row of Noah’s Arks without the an- 
imals, bits of the old town wall built by the 
Romans in defense of the swarming Saracens, and 
the dark headlands jutting seaward, where tales 
of darkness, in the days of pirates, were written 
in blood, round to the west where the December 
sun is sinking in a blaze of glory. 

Thus admonished by the flight of time, which, 
like the P. & M. Railway train, waits for no man 
(or woman either, for that matter), we hurry by 
the shortest route, the steepest steps and narrow- 
est windings to the railway station, regardless 
of the curious native who may imagine us flying 
from justice in our haste. 

We are soon steaming away toward the sea at 
fin-de-siécle speed, and from our window in the 
third-class ‘‘ aux dames seules” we can see the soft 
twilight which nature is spreading like a lumi- 
nous covering over the hills ere she puts out the 
lamp and places the night tapers where they will 
guard, but not disturb, the world’s repose. 
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THOUGH it might be a truism to say that life 
has many pleasures, it is eertainly a truth to af- 
firm that one of the pleasantest among them is 
that of exchanging the fogs and gloom of north- 
ern winter and early spring for the lilied fields, 
the limpid waters and the skies of stainless blue 
which are to be found in many parts of, the Ri- 
viera during those inclement seasons. Indeed 
there are so many lovely spots in that favored re- 
gion to choose from, that the difficulty is to know 
which to select for a winter resort. But on the 
whole the preference might be given to Grasse ; 
for in addition to its commanding position and 
balmy atmosphere this little inland town is so 
charged with historic memories and so replete 
with traditions of a remote past, that it has a 
peculiar charm of its own, which is felt by every- 
body. That, however, is quite intelligible. For 
after all the visible is only a fragment of the 
real, and in the activities of the human mind it 
always appears that suggestion affords a higher 
kind of enjoyment than observation. That is to 
say, there is more true pleasure to be derived 
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from what awakens vivid conceptions and stimu- 
lates thought than from any scene, however fair, 
round which no halo of association lingers. 

Thus, Grasse seems to meet every requirement : 
for it is beautiful as well as interesting; the 
town, which faces due south, is as sheltered as 
the fabled Avalon; and it is blessed with a cli- 
mate so gracious and benignant that the mere fact 
of breathing the pure, clear air there is a pleas- 
ure in itself. In olden times Grasse was called 
“The small village near Cannes,” from which it 
is distant about thirteen miles. But the journey 
from one place to the other seems much too short 
to the traveler ; for the road lies through such a 
charming part of the country that he would fain 
linger to enjoy the fair pictures which are un- 
folded to his view at every turn, and which are 
as varied in character as they are beautiful in de- 
tail. 

On reaching the station at Grasse there is a 
steep climb thence into the town, which is ro- 
mantically situated. on the Rocavignon Mountain 
at an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea level. Of 
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course it is quite true that distance lends a cer- 
tain enchantment to it, which a nearer approach 
in some measure dispels—as the streets are nar- 
row and tortuous and sometimes so very steep 
that they are scaled by stone steps. But at the 
same time the repose and the poetic shadows of 
the centuries hang over its dreamy public square 
and torpid thoroughfares; and the arched but- 
tresses of the houses, thrown across from one to 
the other, are not only most picturesque, but 
give many effective bits of street architecture 
which would delight an artistic eye. Besides, 
though Grasse is, broadly speaking, a typical 
Provengal town, it presents one wholly new feat- 
ure—namely, the possibility of portraying humor 
in brick and stone. For many of the buildings 
it contains afford studies of this nature, and in 
some instances look far more like as if the build- 
ers thereof had been embodying a joke than ad- 
dressing themselves to any serious architectural 
effort when erecting them. For example, there 
is Les trois Eglises—three churches built one 
above another (in tiers) each with its separate en- 
trance but with only one steeple surmounting all 
three ; then there is a house in the Rue de la Dé- 
liverance with no less than seven doors—though, 
owing to the limited dimensions of the building, 
these numerous entrances are as useless as they 
are unornamental ; there is also a tenement close 
to the parish church, which has two floors above 
and six beneath the ground floor; and among 
other architectural vagaries may be mentioned the 
ancient Church of St. Sauveur, with its circular 
form and flat buttresses ; and the ILotel de Ville, 
with its peculiar central tower of eleventh-century 
masonry, which was once a bishop’s palace. 

But notwithstanding the humorous vein which 
runs through their works, it is evident that the 
old Grassois architects had an instinctive sense of 
the graceful and spirited in design, which im- 
parted a certain charm to their buildings, and a 
dash of artistic effect, whereby they always ap- 
pear to be in accord with their surroundings in- 
stead of at variance with them, as would have 
been the case had they been commonplace, and 
therefore incongruous. Thus, though the houses 
at Grasse are literally piled up against the hill in 
masses, and in many instances have to accom- 
modate themselves to its configuration, they look, 
so to say, complementary to the scene and seem 
to harmonize with it perfectly. In like manner, 
too, although the streets might be called slits, it 
is evident that their extreme narrowness arose 
from the exigencies of the case also. For the reec- 
ondite problem presenting itself for solution to 
the builders was, how to afford the greatest 
amount of accommodation in the smallest pos- 
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HOUSE BUILT AGAINST THE ROCK, GRASSE, 


sible space and with the least expenditure of 
material—and they solved it. 

Some writers affirm that Grasse owes its elevated 
situation to the depredations of the Moors on the 
seacoast which drove the inhabitants (certain 
Celto-Ligurian tribes) to seek a commanding po- 
sition inland. But in any case it is a matter of 
history that this superannuated-looking little 
town, with its cramped, spasmodic streets and 
languid shops, was once, about seven hundred 
years ago, a tiny republic, and had the honor of 
being in alliance with the proud Genoa; though 
subsequently, in the mutations of time, it and 
many other republics lost what might be called 
their individuality and became merged in large, 
complex monarchies. Another change which has 
been wrought is the modern substitution of the 
departmental name, Var, for the whole district, 
which had formerly been divided into parts and 
places well known in song and story. And this 
recasting of the map is certainly attended with a 
sense of loss—for Languedoc and Provence were 
the trne home of the Troubadours and of that 
Provencal tongue in which they sang their ro- 
mantic and stirring tales of love and war. 
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There are several interesting old structures at 
Grasse which deserve a word of mention. Chief 
among these is the ancient Gothic cathedral, 
built on the site of what was once a Roman tem- 
ple, and dating from the twelfth century. It has 
a pointed doorway and two crypts of modern date 
cut in the rock beneath it; and, though the style 
throughout is decidedly austere and unrelieved by 
any light ornamentation, it interests by reason of 
its sombre simplicity and the air of earnestness 
and thoroughness by which it is characterized. 
Besides, old buildings of this kind always seem to 
have so much tosay to one! There is neither 
speech nor language, it is true—and yet their 
voices are heard. And to those who listen—while 
everything has a meaning, from the soaring roof 
to the lowliest tomb, and each separate detail con- 
veys a message—the whole structure seems to re- 
veal the history and character of the people, 
while it is the outward and visible sign of their 
inward faith and aspirations also. 

Close to the Hotel de Ville there is a wonderful 
square tower (of the same date as the cathedral) 
which attracts attention because it was once the 
residence of that extraordinary personage Jeanne, 
Queen of Naples, said to be the most dangerous 
and fascinating woman of the fourteenth century. 
It will be remembered that she was one of the 
ladies of Boccaccio’s ‘“‘ Decameron,” ultimately 
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smothered in her bed at the Castle of Muro, and 
her history, which reads just like a romance, pre- 
sents many points of resemblance to that of Mary 
of Scotland. 

The Hotel Malvilan is also a fascinating old 
place, and so is the Hotel Mirabeau, where the 
gieat orator of the Revolution passed his youthful 
days, and where he and his sister Louisa scandal- 
ized the virtuous Grassois by their irregularities. 
Indeed, the decorum of the inhabitants was so 
thoroughly outraged that when he subsequently 
solicited their votes, as he was about to enter on 
his political life, they indignantly refused to give 
the famous orator any countenance or support 
whatever. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that the 
Grassois of the present day still retain much of 
their primitive simplicity and good qualities, and 
are a most pleasant people to sojourn among. 
They have gentle and engaging manners, are al- 
ways ready to oblige, and they exercise a graceful 
courtesy toward strangers which is very agreeable, 
and which one cannot help fancying must be 
partly superinduced by their gracious surround- 
ings. For there can be no doubt that climate and 
scenery have much to do in the formation of 
human character—and people without knowing 
it absorb to a great extent the physical attributes 
of the place they live in. 
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' THE SILVER SHAFTS.* 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Mr. GADsBuRY'S BROTHER,” ‘‘’ 
‘*THEeE Muscoe PLate,” ‘ 


within the ion little room 
assigned him as the best 
accommodation the county 
prison might afford so dis- 
tinguished an inmate he in 
some measure realized his 
position. The bolts, rusty 
and loose, were forced out 
The key turned by sheer 
Nevertheless, 





of their long rest. 
strength in the clumsy old lock. 
bolts and lock secured the door, and iron bars 


crossed the small high window. ‘True, his brazen 
muscles might have wrenched bolts and bars 
away. His powerful arm might have hurled back 
the crazy door of the Virginia jail and swept the 
old custodian out of his path ; but in spite of all 
this he was a prisoner charged with murder. 
Lawrence Lawrence, once of Grayfriars, the heir 
of a patrician name, of grand beauty and courtly 
manners, perforce found himself quartered in the 
county prison. He threw off his light overcoat 
and stood in the middle of the tidy apartment, 
furnished with the hardest, roughest accommoda- 
tions. The position appeared less dangerous than 
novel. Lawrence laughed at the shadowy charge, 
which but for Flora afforded him no anxiety. 
His blood boiled at the recollection of Oscar Har- 
vey and his presumptuous insults to Flora. He 
chafed angrily at this restraint, when Oscar 
walked at large still unpunished. 

‘If they will only hasten their foolish blunder 
through, and let me give Oscar satisfaction—if 
they will only do that !” he muttered, in goading 
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impatience, as he threw himself at full length on 
the unyielding couch for much-needed sleep. 

Work and excitement at the Silver Shafts had 
wearied him. Tire, courage and dominant will 
revealed itself in every lineament of his handsome 
countenance. Ile was an enemy fair and honor- 
able, but an enemy to be feared. He expected 
Oscar to wipe out the insult laid upon him—to 
efface it with blood. There was no atonement 
for such degradation save, as Oscar said—‘*‘ only 
your life.” There could be no more peace be- 
tween them now. He had broken the hollow 
truce deliberately. He had insulted Oscar, and 
meant with barbaric resolve to have no semblance 
of friendliness with this man, already with ugly 
reputation in the past. Lawrence longed for 
liberty. ‘Two great motives stood out in the fut- 
ure —he must protecteFlora and punish Osear. 
Both seemed easy of accomplishment. He desired 
his liberty, and asked nothing more of any of 
them. ‘The few weeks lapsing before this crim- 
inal case came up tried him sorely, 

‘© You’ll be like to go free soon now, Mr. Law- 
rence,” remarked the old jailer. ‘It’s not so 
many weeks I’ve had you with us, sir, and I hope 
you’ve been comfortable like. We don’t often have 
such grand gentlemen here, sir, and the place 
ain’t made for ’em.” 

Lawrence laughed carelessly. 

‘No, I suppose not, Brent ; and I suppose that 
when court is in session I will leave you. There 
is no possibility of substantiating such an absurd 
charge against me. Iam perfectly aware that it is 
at the instigation of Oscar Harvey ; and I say, let 


* Begun in the March number. 
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him beware,” added Lawrence, a cold gleam in 
his eves. 

‘Yes, yes, sir. The colonel’s old steward ain’t 
noways friendly ; but Mr. Lawrence ”—the jailer 
lowered his voice into a whisper—‘‘ take powerful 
keer of that man. He’s a mighty sneak, sir—good 
as folks think him—as don’t come out and shoot 
a man honest and fair, Take keer and keep a 
sharp eye ‘long of him, sir. He's a turrible cow- 
ard, and jes’ as turrible afeard of folks findin’ it 
out.” 

‘*He will come out now, Brent. He cannot 
shirk an encounter with me,” was the resolute 
response. ‘‘ He shall not.” 

Brent glanced up at the magnificent man lean- 
ing against the casement, gazing absently down 
into the yard below. 

‘*No, sir; he’ll have to come to time now, 
when the Lawrences fall afoul of him—that is, 
if—if he don’t sarcumvent you at last, sir, in 
some underhand, low-life kind of way. But sure 
as I am sitting here, Mr. Lawrence, Oscar Harvey 
won’t never risk meeting you. He’ll manage to 
to get out of it. Someway ’tain’t healthy, sir, and 
nobody knows it better than them Harveys.” 

‘The world is not wide enough, Brent,” Law- 
rence said, in his quiet way. ‘‘ Oscar cannot avoid 
meeting me.” 

**T- mind, sir, when your uncle, Bernard Law- 
rence, pinked his man as said sommut amiss to 
his sweetheart. Lord, sir, young Mr. Bernard 
went out afore breakfast as careless as if he was 
a-huntin’ partridges and shot him through the 
heart, and came back to his coffeg without a word 
—he didn’t mind it.” 

‘* Why should he ?” was the stern question. 

‘‘Mayhap not, sir; but take keer of Oscar 
Harvey. I’m a deal older than you, Mr. Law- 
rence, and I’ve lived here all my life, and I say, 
sir, it’s noways sure he won’t deal you a stroke in 
the back onexpected like. But, Lord, sir; I for- 
got to tell you there’s a gentleman here ds has 
fetched a letter from Lawyer Bland, and he asks 
to see you—I’m that forgitful; but he says his 
name is Costyn.” 

‘Show him in.—I suppose it is some business 
of Flora’s, poor darling !” added Lawrence, under 
his breath. 

‘The visitor gazed at the splendid-looking pris- 
eaer in undisguised admiration when Brent threw 
the rickety door open with quite unprofessional 
politeness. 

‘- These are my credentials, Mr. Lawrence,” he 
said, handing him a letter; ‘although I do not 
think my legal reputation is quite unknown to 
you. 

‘‘By no means unknown, Mr. Costyn,” Law- 


rence gave assurance, heartily, in his rich, deep 
voice. ‘I fully appreciate your kindness and 
that of Mr. Bland. Ihave not so many friends 
that I can afford to toss them overboard. I see 
by this letter that Mr. Bland and yourself are 
good enough to interest yourselves in my defense 
—to undertake it. Possibly I may need legal coun- 
sel and aid. I certainly thank you and Mr. Bland, 
but I cannot avail myself of your kindness.” 

Lawrence stopped, and sat down at the deal 
table opposite the visitor. He laid the letter 
upon it reflectively. 

“ Mr. Lawrence, I don’t understand you. There 
may be able counsel available, but at least you 
need not reject a kindness so curtly,” remonstrated 
the lawyer, buttoning his coat and taking up his 
hat. ° 

Lawrence held up his hand to arrest the move- 
ment. A straggling ray of sunshine gleamed upon 
a small solitaire ring—the sole heirloom in his 
possession. 

**You mistake my meaning, Mr. Costyn,” he 
went on, in his pleasant, unhurried tones. ‘I 
reject your counsel when I have no other. The 
intricacies of the law may entangle me in its 
meshes. God pity me if it does, for I shall go 
mad if I am detained here much longer! But do 
you not see that I have no right to avail myself 
of professional counsel ? De you not perceive that 
I have no means to defray the expenses of such 
aid ” 

One moment,” hastily interrupted the lawyer. 
‘*Let me inform you that a friend has already 
taken care of that.” 

‘What friend, pray, Mr. Costyn? Have no 
concealments. What friend has proffered this 
timely aid ?” demanded the prisoner, with a 
searching glance into the countenance confront- 
ing him. 

**T am not at liberty to say ; but I am at lib- 
erty to admit that in a few days you will be fully 
informed of everything,” replied the lawyer. 

“A few days ?” reiterated Lawrence, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Do you suppose I will be here much 
longer ? A few days are an eternity.” 

‘IT am sorry to say, Mr. Lawrence, that the 
case has assumed a gravity quite unknown to 
yourself. Every effort is being made to have you 
convicted of this crime—the evidence is strong.” 

Lawrence started from his seat wrathfully, and 
paced the narrow apartment in the restless tramp 
of a caged lion longing to break his iron bars. 

“I tell you they cannot maintain this charge 
against me. It is folly—it is absurd.” 

**T tell you they can and will,” returned the 
lawyer, decisively. ‘‘ Unless some one is forth- 
coming to prove that Colonel Chandos was seen 
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after his interview with you on the breakwater 
you will be held for murder. No one is forth- 
coming—no trace or track of him can be discov- 
ered since that moment. Dozens of people saw 
him go up the breakwater with you. Not one 
solitary creature can be found who saw him leave 
the breakwater, or ever saw him afterward. The 
evidence must be circumstantial ; but circumstan- 
tial evidence is the most subtle and dangerous. 
If you want liberty, Mr. Lawrence, I fear you 
must submit to the wishes of your friends and 
allow us to manage your case. It is a beautiful 
case, full of possibilities. They may even send 
you to the gallows, or you may come off at once 
not guilty. I never knew of a more beautiful 
opportunity for play of legal skill.” 

Lawrence smiled disdainfully. 

“‘Mr. Costyn, there are only a very few people 
whom I so far honor as to place myself under an 
obligation. I do not know that the person whose 
name you suppress is one of them. I confess that 
I must have liberty—that I would give my right 
arm at this moment to purchase a few days of 
freedom. I confess, too, that life is of threefold 
value to me now. For the sake of a fair little 
woman who is to be my wife the moment I am 
free I must not be hampered in this way.” 

‘‘ Then, if you do not object to the friend who 
has retained us as counsel, you consent to intrust 
us, ‘ Bland & Costyn,’ with your defense ?” ques- 
tioned the lawyer, eagerly. 

‘*Upon those terms I consent, provided I am 
speedily informed‘of the identity of this friend.” 

The lawyer rubbed his hands and smiled de- 
lightedly. 

‘© You will know possibly to-day ; and trust me, 
Mr. Lawrence, you will not object in the least. 
And now, sir, I will telegraph Mr. Bland, and see 
you again in an hour.” 

The lawyer rose, buttoned his coat slowly and 
drew on his gloves. His keen gaze returned in 
irresistible attraction to the prisoner. The con- 
finement already told on Lawrence, by reason of 
the restless chafing against restraint. Neverthe- 
less, as he stood there with his splendid physique 
defined against the sunlight, the lawyer thought 
he had never beheld a man of more imposing 
presence. 

‘* He’s a grand gentleman, sir,” commented old 
Brent when Mr. Costyn reappeared in the ward- 
en’s room. ‘‘His father was princelike before 
him. They was mons’ous rich once, sir. If they 
hadn’t been Mr. Lawrence wouldn’t be in prison 
now.” 

“‘ Why ?” briefly demanded the lawyer. 

‘Well, sir, we poor folks will talk, you know, 
and as long as Mr. Lawrence is abroad there’s al- 


ways some one to boost them Harveys out of their 
plunder ; and then, you know, sir, Mr. Lawrence 
is a Bengal tiger when his blood biles. Look for 
Oscar Harvey if you want to look for the bottom 
of any trouble to Colonel Lawrence’s son.” 

The lawyer assented silently. The same idea 
apparently found a footing in his own mind. Os- 
car Harvey had received an insult from Lawrence, 
yet none of those who knew him best attributed 
his venom to that insult. Popular opinion agreed 
in assigning other motives for a bitterness impos- 
sible to disguise. ‘The lawyer listened with pro- 
fessional wariness to every chance word. He 
wrote a telegram, then sat down in the warden’s 
room in evident expectation of some party not 
yet arrived. Half an hour had worn away. The 
lawyer consulted his watch. 

‘* Half-past two,” he muttered, ‘and not here 
yet !” 

Five more minutes lapsed before a clumsy 
vehicle lumbered up to the door and Barney de- 
scended therefrom. 

‘*Heah we is, all safe, Miss Flora,” said that 
individual, cheerfully ; ‘‘en heah’s de gemman 
you’s expectin’. Ole Man Smith’s carryall ain’t 
nuffin like any fix Marse George ebber driv.” 

Flora, in her walking dress of rich brown vel- 
vet, her dainty gloves and Paris hat, presented 
an odd contrast to the broken-down, rickety vehi- 
cle. She was not thinking of that, although the 
beautiful face flushed hotly, the splendid eyes 
filled with scalding tears. 

Barney carefully lifted a small box from the 
vehicle. 

** Doan’ you forget this ’ere, missie.” 

“Oh, Barney, I might have forgotten it if you 
did not think for me!” Flora said, in a grateful 
voice, as she clasped the box with an eagerness at- 
testing its value. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Costyn, have you 
seen him? Will they let me see him ?” 

The lawyer came ddéwn the narrow walk be- 
tween the flower beds, fringed with dead stalks, 
to meet and accompany her across the small yard. 
She looked pathetically fair and lovely and tear- 
ful. . 

‘IT don’t wonder that he is mad for liberty,” 
he reflected, ‘‘if this is his intended wife. That 
face would madden an older and cooler head. 
—They will let you see him, of course, Miss 
Chandos. These Virginia prisons are only known 
as such by being formally christened ‘ the jail.’ 
The truth is, my dear young lady, the good 
warden thinks it not worth while to take many 
precautions. He trusts much to the honor of an 
aristocrat, but nothing to a plebeian. Yes, you 
will see him, and I have seen him. Take this 
seat, Miss Chandos. I am very sorry Mr. Bland 
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could not visit you personally ; but believe me, 
we were both friends of your father.” 

The moist eyes glowed and brightened. The 
kindly reassuring voice thrilled her with some- 
thing of the old-time tenderness. It seemed ages 
since anyone had spoken kind words to her, and 
she had once known nothing else. Her heart 
ached more sorely over the love in the past than 
the gibes and scorn of the present. 

“Mr. Costyn, can we save 
brought the jewels—all I have. ‘They are very 
valuable. Papa gave me everything 1 wished. 
Dear papa! he never conjectured what use I would 
make of them. See, are they not beautiful ?” 

Flora opened the casket. ‘The splendid dia- 
monds gleamed and scintillated in the light. 
They were gifts from her father in the days of 
his wealth and glory. She lifted the ceinfure and 
pins out of their velvet bed. 

‘Papa always said they were very fine, and 
papa knew. I am utterly ignorant of the value 
of my jewels, or of anything, indeed. I know 
nothing of money—papa always thought of that,” 
she added, with a sorrowful sigh. ‘‘ But 1 hope 
they will defray the expenses of—of—this awful 
trouble to Lawrence. Do you think it will save 
him? Mr. Costyn, do you think there is any dan- 
ger of—of so false a charge ?” 

The pretty lips quivered, and the wistful eyes 
waited in pained dread for the lawyer’s opinion. 

‘*Miss Chandos, unless some one can prove 
that your father has been seen since that midnight 
interview with Mr. Lawrence, his case, under the 
manipulation of a determined enemy, may be a 
difficult one.” 

Iter gaze wavered and fell. 

‘*TIf that could be proved the charge against 
my client is null; but I fear it brings a terrible 
alternative to your father.” 

“‘Yes, yes! Oh, my poor papa, he is not dead, 
Mr. Costyn !” she gasped. 


him? I have 


“*'That is what we must prove, if there id any- 
body living who ean prove it.” 

‘*Mr. Costyn, you will take these gems to Mr. 
Bland. They are all I possess—they are mine— 
but he will have them disposed of for Lawrence. 
I have retained nothing. God help him if this is 
not enough !” 

She closed the casket with a trembling hand 
and pushed it toward him. 

**My dear young lady, such devotion must be 
rewarded in the future. You have given your 
treasure to save the man who has won your affec- 
tion ; believe me, it will return to you hereafter 
in happiness.” 

“God grant it! And now obtain permission 
for me to see him, will you not ?” 
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The warden smilingly assented to the request, 
and Flora followed him along the dingy passage. 
Her heart throbbed painfully. Her hands shook 
in uncontrollable agitation. 

‘*Poor little thing, how frightened and how 
lovely she is!” the lawyer said to himself as he 
watched the graceful figure and half sighed. 

The warden took out a rusty key and fitted it 
into the lock. 

‘It’s naught, miss ; don’t be scared of it,” the 
man added, encouragingly, as Flora leaned heavily 
against the wall. 

She shivered when the key grated and creaked 
and the door unclosed on its single hinge. The 
warden stood back and allowed her to pass. Law- 
rence made a step forward ; his face brightened. 
He stretched out his arms involuntarily. 

** Lawrence ! Lawrence !” gasped Flora, as he 
folded the little form to his breast. 

‘* My darling, I have expected you. My own 
love, how pale and troubled you look !” Lawrence 
held her at arm’s length, that he might have a 
better view of the sweet face. ‘* Have they dared 
to annoy or distress you? Has Oscar re 

The white fingers were laid caressingly on his 
mustached lip. He paused to take them in his 
and kiss them with the tenderness so resistless in 
this strong-willed, half-barbaric nature. 

‘*No, no, Lawrence—not Oscar. 
seen him since that night. It is for you and 
papa. I do not care or mind what happens me 
if only you are safe. Lawrence, they tell me you 
are in danger if—if it cannot be proved that papa 
was seen after he left the breakwater !” 

Flora spoke in rapid, excited tones, clinging to 
Lawrence convulsively. He stroked the soft 
golden hair in grave silence for » moment. 

**The fools have no right to prate of these 
things to yor, my pet. [ say it is positively 
brutal to fill your mind with terror at such a time 
as this.” 

** But, Lawrence,’ 





I have never 
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she persisted, ‘‘it is quite 
true, is it not? You will not exaggerate or de- 
ceive me? You do not dislike me, Lawrence ? 
You will tell me the truth about it ?” 

‘* Dislike you !” echoed Lawrence. ‘‘It is im- 
possible for anyone to dislike you, my pet.” 

She shook her head in mournful skepticism. 

‘“‘T am not so nice as in the old times, Law- 
rence. Perhaps I have changed; nobody likes 
me, now that papa is gone, except you.” 

The plaintive, pathetic humility touched and 
angered him at the same time. 

‘** Flora, do you tell me the truth ? Have you 
endured any further insult since that night ? 
Has Mrs. Melvern ventured to any greater un- 
kindness ?—has anyone ?” 
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She raised the dusky eyes and met his resolute 
gaze unflinchingly. 

‘Nothing more than usual, dear. You know 
that neither Mrs. Melvern nor Marion ever liked 
me; but she lets me stay there until you can 
come to me—at least, she has let me stay.” 
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‘* FLORA CHANDOS EMERGED 


The correction was made in a reluctant way, as 
if the girl had much doubt of staying with Mrs. 
Melvern in the future. 

‘‘She believes you have had something to do 
with papa’s disappearance, Lawrence. She pro- 
fesses to believe it, and refused to let me come here 
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to-day ; but I would come. Barney helped me to 
come. ‘They are my only friends now, Lawrence 
—the servants.” 

A dark, angry flush shot into the handsome 
countenance looking down upon her. 

*“‘God! what would I give for liberty just 


FROM THE WAKDEN’S ROOM.” 


now ?” he said, between his set teeth. ‘I must 
have it, for your sake, my love. Can you bear 
this a week longer? If I must stand the annoy- 
ance and harassment of a trial I presume that 
this heinous offense will not exclude the possibil- 
ity of justice.” 
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‘* Lawrence, answer me. Did no one see papa 
leave you ?—none of the men ?—no one? Think, 
Lawrence—only try to think !” 

She tightened her grasp on his arm to a fren- 
zied, agonized clutch. If some one else could be 
found in some measure to share her awful knowl- 
edge—the knowledge she had promised never to 
reveal ! 

‘Flora, if anyone is in possession of such evi- 
dence it would be fiendish to suppress it. I may 
have enemies, but I do not think so hardly of my 
fellow beings as to suppose that any of them 
would basely conceal what would at this time 
perhaps save my life. My darling, what is the 
matter? Are you ill? All these disasters are 
too much for you.” 

She had whitened to a deadly hue. A sicken- 
ing faintness crept, over her as she closed her 
eyes and pressed her cold white face to his breast. 

‘Poor darling, you must not talk of such sub- 
jects. In a few days I may be all right. I must be. 
It is utterly impossible to maintain such a charge 
against me. But I confess it; Flora, I am per- 
plexed myself at the complete and absolute dis- 
appearance of your father. Iam confounded by 
the fact that no one did see*him after he left 
the breakwater ; for, of course, if anyone had, I 
would not be here now.” 

Lawrence spoke reassuringly. He could feel 
her throbbing gasps against his breast. He was 
conscious that she leaned heavily upon him, while 
now and then a shiver, aguelike and uncontrolla- 
ble, ran through her. It stirred his compassion- 
ate love for Flora and bitter resentment toward 
those who had wrought them this woe. 

«‘ Lawrence,” she murmured, feebly, ‘‘ what if 
to say that papa had been seen afterward would 
cause them to hunt him and bring him back to 
prison ? Lawrence, they accuse papa of frand— 
Mrs. Melvern does.” 

‘‘T think, my darling, that under any circum- 
stances it would require a far blacker heart than 
I like to believe exists to deliberately withhold 
such testimony now,” was the stern answer. . ‘I 
am quite certain that I could never excuse or 
pardon anyone guilty of doing me such injury— 
never !” 

“Oh, Lawrence, I cannot hear you say that !” 
Flora returned, in the same feeble and broken 
voice. 

‘‘We will not speak of it, my pet. It is too 
painful. Some one may be found who can throw 
light on the mystery. And for the sake of re- 
gaining my liberty and taking you out of your 
miserable position I might forgive tardy repara- 
tion ; indeed, I could forgive much for you, my 
darling, for I adore you—my little love, you know 
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that. It is not ‘necessary to explain why this re- 
straint is intolerable, or why it maddens me.” 

** Lawrence, you believe that I love you, don’t 
yon ?” asked Flora. 

Her wistful eyes and sensitive lips involuntarily 
assumed an expression of such sharp anxiety that 
Lawrence drew her closer to him and smiled 
com passionately. 

**Could anyone help loving you, my tender- 
hearted little darling ? You have never doubted 
me. Have you not braved old Melvern and vis- 
ited me in prison? Is not that the strongest 
proof of your faith, when such a mystery does 
hang over your father ? If I had never loved you 
before I could not choose but do it row. It is 
not love, it is idolatry, as I have often assured 
you ; and, darling, it is no vanity to believe that 
it is returned. Yes, Flora, I believe that you 
love me with ali-your heart. You never divided 
your love, exeept with papa,” he continued, with 
a curious smile. ‘‘ Perhaps, some day, I may 
vanquish even papa. I am an inexorable lover, 
my pet. I give you my whole heart and devo- 
tion, and I demand quite as much. Indeed, I 
could pardon a sin against myself much more 
readily in anyone else than you, my own little 
Flora.” 

Lawrence bent down and touched his lips to 
the cold cheek. A great alarm dawned upon his 
countenance as he gazed on her very pale face. 
She seemed faint and agitated and hopeless. A 
broken-spirited, intense melancholy, as if her 
heart sank irrevocably, settled upon her features. 
The conviction that Lawrence, in his fearless 
love and integrity, would never forgive the ap- 
parent cruelty to him in failing to admit the 
knowledge of her father’s return from the Silver 
Shafts found confirmation in his every word. 
His very adoration for her exacted perfect faith 
and fealty. The girl felt a sickening certainty 
that, when he discovered how she shielded Chan- 
dos, and allowed him to suffer, Lawrence would 
turn from her in cold, pitiless anger. A dreadful 
fatality drove her helplessly before it. An inex- 
orable power compelled her to shatter into atoms 
the sacred temple in which she herself was en- 
shrined. 

‘* Flora, is it so hard upon you, my pet? We 
will atone for it by years of happiness. I will 
have you all to myself, darling—my lovely wife 
—and you shall not stay among these painful 
scenes. In a few weeks, after I am free of this 
maddening imprisonment, every arrangement can 
be completed to quit Virginia and go wherever 
you wish. Keep in good heart, dearest, for a 


short time longer—until I can come out into the 
world again and you are bound to me as the wife, 
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the idol of my soul. Flora, you do not compre- 
hend the love of a man of my nature. I have 
never cared for any woman living except yourself, 
and now that this passion of love has grown upon 
and taken possession of me, it has become my 
very life. My darling, never fail me, for my ex- 
istence is bound up in yours. My tender-hearted 
little love, it is all too hard for you,” he added, 
softly, while she still clung to him and hid her 
white, hopeless face against his breast. ‘‘Some 
one may be found to give the one point of testi- 
mony,” he went on, in his effort to comfort and 
reassure her. 

** Lawrence, if no one is found ?” raising her 
head to watch him in breathless agony. 

“We cannot be so confident of the result,” he 
replied, evasively, passing his hand over the mute 
misery in the beautiful eyes. She drew the strong 
hand down to her lips and kissed it passionately. 
‘‘Some one must exist who can give that testi- 
mony, if indeed your father doves live.” 

** But you say you will not forgive anyone who 
knows that and has not revealed it. Did you 
mean to say that, Lawrence ?” she demanded. 

“‘T meant to say that,” was the deliberate re- 
ply. ‘‘I have no intention of modifying my 
meaning. On the contrary, I repeat the asser- 
tion, that anyone who is aware of your father’s 
existence after he left the breakwater and sup- 
presses that evidence is, to all intents, guilty of 
dastardly perfidy and inhumanity; and I will 
never pardon or excuse it, for it is endangering 
my life, and bears a close similarity to deliberate 
murder.” 

‘Would you not forgive me/” she cried out, 
wildly. 

“My pet, I cannot ever connect you in my 
mind with any act or purpose so callous and 
hard-hearted. Forgive you? My love, I am 
sure that I could not forgive such an absolute 
lack of affection as that must prove in you. Do 
you not see, Flora, that treachery from you would 
madden me ? Do you not perceive, dearest, that 
if you deceived me, or placed my reputation and 
life in jeopardy, it would be because you had no 
love for me. No, I could more easily forgive any- 
one than you, Flora; but, darling, such an emer- 
gency cannot occur. You are the divine and 
heavenly part of my life, dear.” A suffocating 
sob seemed to break from her. She pressed her 
face against his shoulder—the soft arms were 
flung around his neck. ‘‘ These ugly matters 
shall not be discussed between us. I can punish 
perfidy; but it seems that now, at least,” he 
added, bitterly, ‘‘I cannot shield my intended 
wife ; and yet, Flora, I would give my life to se- 
cure you peace and happiness. Look at me, 


dearest, and tell me that yon love me above all. 
It is something approaching bliss to hear such 
assurances from jour sweet lips. Say it, my 
pet !” 

Her embrace was almost desperate. Her eyes 
were blind with a mist of tears. The plaintive 
mezzo of her voice thrilled by its ring of passion- 
ate pain as she made answer : 

‘*Oh, Lawrence, I love you! God pity me, I 
love you better than life! Listen to me, Law- 
rence ”—she laid her wet cheek against his, and 
trembled in every limb. ‘‘ Listen to me, dear. I 
love you so well that coldness or displeasure from 
you would kill me. Remember that if any act 
of mine brings upon me any change in your affec- 
tion it was not because my love grew weak for 
you. Love you ? Lawrence, dear Lawrence, you 
can never know how much I am devoted to you.” 

Lawrence langhed securely. Handsome and 
dominant as he was, nothing had ever given him 
the perfect, intense rapture that this tenderness 
from Flora imparted. And yet in the future the 
mournful beauty of her face, the quivering mel- 
ody of her voice as she syllabled the words he 
loved to hear, haunted him perpetually. Her hat 
had fallen on the floor unheeded. The little 
head pillowed with confident security on his 
breast. Unutterable sadness depicted itself upon 
her delicate features, while equally a radiant hap- 
piness lighted his. 

‘*Miss Flora, missie !” called Barney from the 
passage, discreetly, before he opened the door. 
‘* It’s nigh onto time o’ gettin’ home, missie ; it'll 
be a fearsome cold night, and dark like. Better 
come. Hester will be waitin’ at the tollgate. 
How’s yo’sef, Marse Lawrence ?” 

Barney pulled the forelock of well-plaited wool 
respectfully. 

‘‘Not so pleasantly situated as I might like, 
Barney,” answered Lawrence, good-humoredly ; 
**but I hope to be out-of this in a few days.” 

‘«Sho’, sab, ef some ob de folks what mus’ hab 
seen Marse George would come along you’d soon 
git shet ob dem locks, and pay some ob de med- 
dlin’ critturs fo’ fotchin ob you heah, when dey 
knows ’tain’t no place for quality folks.” 

“That I would, my good Barney,” coincided 
Lawrence. ‘“‘‘l'ake especial care of Miss Flora, 
Barney, while I am here; and remember that I 
trust you to inform me if anything happens her. 
You are a trusty fellow, Barney, and keen-witted, 
and you have known me all my life ; consequently, 
I am sure I can rely upon you.” 

Barney’s ebon countenance grew pleased and 
important at commendation from ‘‘ young Marse 
Lawrence,” the man above all others whom the 
servants admired and feared. 
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‘‘Sho’ yo’ kin, sah. I’ll keep a sharp eye on 
their doin’s, Marse Lawrence, en ’form you ob 
eny whatsomdever thing as turns up agin Miss 
Flora. It’s hard times we all sees now, sah, sence 
Marse George done gone. Well, sah, ef dem what 
knows would only tell ob Marse George you could 
go home ‘long ob us.” 

Flora had replaced her hat and was drawing 
on her gloves. A strangely uncontrollable agita- 
tion seemed to possess her. ‘Tears dropped on 
the pale-brown glove and glistened on the down- 
cast lashes shadowing the white cheek. 

‘Ole madam she won’t ‘low us a carriage, sah, 
en we’ve got a lumbersome fix; but when Miss 
Flora said shc would come I jes’ got sommut 
from de neighbors to fotch her in. But beggin’ 
yo’ pardon, missie, we had best be off. Good day, 
Marse Lawrence ; good helf to you, sah, en hopin’ 
you'll soon git square wid dem all.” 

‘‘Thank you, Barney; there is small doubt of 
that if I live long enough,” was the reply, a de- 
termined significance lurking under the bon- 
homie. 

Barney withdrew his head, and Lawrence again 
folded Flora to his heart. 

“My darling, it is hard to part with you,” he 
whispered. ‘“‘ When will I see you again? But,” 
he corrected, quickly, *‘even if you do not come 
to me, many days cannot elapse until I am at lib- 
erty to come to you. When we meet again, my 
little love, there must be no more partings while 
life lasts. Can vou be brave until then, dear ?” 

Lawrence turned the sweet face that he might 
see the changeful expressions. Its indescribable 
sadness smote him tv the very soul. A frightful 
conviction that she had far more to endure than 
he suspected sent a swift passion of mingled 
anger and apprehension through all his great, 
strong nature. 

“I can try, Lawrence, to bear whatever may 
come to me,” she said, in a low, hopeless voice. 
‘““Oh, Lawrence, when will we meet agai? I 
love you; remember that when I am far from 
you. No matter what happens, you will believe 
that—will you not, Lawrence ?” 

Her eyes were raised in imploring appeal. 
Their gaze shifted excitedly. 

“My darling, nothing could shake my faith in 
you,” he answered, slowly. 

‘*Perhaps not—oh, who can say? You may 
turn against me like all the rest,” she interrupted, 
with a sobbing little laugh. ‘‘ Farewell, Law- 
rence! Kiss me once more—the last time—the 
very last; and oh, my darling, I love you better 
than life! Farewell! farewell !” 

The girl broke away from him wildly. She 
tore herself from his arms almost despairingly. 


Not a word or glance did she cast back upon the 
man who loved her and the man locked in prison 
upon the charge of murder. Neither one nor the 
other. Flora rushed back to the jailer’s room and 
walked straight up to the lawyer, still writing at 
the table. 

** Mr. Costyn ”—whatever she had nerved her- 
self to say evidently tried her resolution to the 
utmost—‘‘did you not tell me that if papa had 
been scen after he left the breakwater it would 
clear Lawrence of this awful accusation ?” 

The lawyer laid down his pen. 

‘““My dear young lady, if anyone can bring 
such testimony the charge against Lawrence is no 
charge at all.” 

**If anyone told you of this now,” she inter- 
rupted, in a high, clear voice, ‘“‘and not at the 
trial, would it help Lawrence ?” 

Her hand was laid on his arm, her gaze riveted 
on his face. 

‘Certainly, my dear young lady. I could take 
the evidence in due form 

«Then take it !” again interrupted Flora, shiv- 
ering and trembling uncontrollably. ‘‘ Take my 
evidence. I must give my evidence even if it is 
one or the other, and I love both. Yes, 1 love 
them both, Heaven pity me! Listen. I saw and 
talked with my papa after he left the breakwater, 
but { promised not to reveal it. I break my 
promise. I save Lawrence, but I ruin my life— 
ruin and destroy it, for through me papa is 
ruined, and disgraced, too. It is one or the other, 
you know.” 

The lawyer raised his hand and smiled depre- 
catingly. 

‘Such a beautiful case spoiled!” he com- 
mented. ‘‘ Tell me everything, my dear young 
lady. I will take your evidence in proper form— 
but it takes the bottom out of a fine case—and I 
have just dispatched your jewels to Mr. Bland. 
Pray try to calm yourself, and go on. I am quite 
ready.” 

llalf an hour later Flora Chandos emerged 
from the warden’s room. A deadly pallor im- 
parted a ghastly appearance to her set face. The 
large eyes wore a hunted, terrified look. Gray 
leaden clouds hung overhead in a chill, wintry 
canopy. Cold blasts rattled through the naked 
trees and frozen stalks of dead flowers. The snow 
was falling silently and steadily, covering the 
crazy vehicle and faithful Barney with an icy 
mantle. She ran'back through the narrow walk, 
neither perceiving the snow nor feeling the bit- 
ing wind. 

Barney fastened down the torn curtains in a 
vain effort to shelter Flora from the cold. Ile 
wondered why she looked so ill and heartbroken, 
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and why her gloved hands locked themselves to- 
gether painfully. 

‘« It is one or the other to save,” she murmured, 
in a broken voice, as they drove away; ‘‘ but to 
me both are lost. Lawrence will never love me 
again, nor forgive me. And where is papa? God 
have pity! No one cares for me now.” 


CHAPTER X. 
‘(OUT IN THE COLD AND DARK THE STORM BEATS—BEATS.” 


Oscar Harvey had smoked a second and third 
pipe in the breakfast room at Grayfriars. The 
number was unusual, for Oscar preserved a praise- 
worthy temperance in all things. Nevertheless, 
the sullen aspect grew no whit more genial.»:That 
the subject of his .editations afforded anything 
but satisfaction evinced itself in the harsh, rude 
tone of his orders to the servants and the inces- 
sant smoking. 

The pleasant breakfast room remained in its 
principal features identical with the breakfast 
room in which Colonel Lawrence had been wont 
to issue directions to the steward. ‘True, a few 
innovations in favor of showy decoration pre- 
sented themselves to a critical eye, but on the 
whole Oscar had been content to leave the fine 
astablishment quite as he received it. Every- 
thing, new and antique, valuable. and trifling, be- 
longing to the Lawrences had been covered by 
the mortgage executed by Colonel Lawrence to 
his steward. The steward was rich, the heir pen- 
niless. So the steward’s son sat in the breakfast 
room surrounded by the appointments of his for- 
mer employer. The delicate and costly china 
from which he sipped his coffee once served the 
same.purpose for Colonel Lawrence. The mass- 
ive silver coffee urn bore the Lawrence coat of 
arms.. Even the fine damask napkin with which 
Oscar rubbed his bristly mustache gave the sym- 
bolistic evidence of the same ubiquitous pfopri- 
etorship. The silent reminders of his presence 
remained, but the proud old owner slept in the 
grave, and the secret of the missing money seemed 
sepulehred with him. Oscar comprehended his 
importance as the possessor of a famous estate 
and of ample revenues. Nobody exactly under- 
stood from what source outside of Grayfriars he 
derived: the revenues. People were equally be- 
fogged as to their amount.. Rumor, however, as- 
serted that fortunate investments of somebody’s 
funds filled the Harvey exchequer until it far ex- 
ceeded the Lawrence wealth. Despite all this and 
the exemplary character with which the world ac- 
credited him, Oscar was in a most unhappy frame 
of mind. He chewed a bitter retrospective cud, 


suggested by the intelligence conveyed in the note 
to Marion from her father. The long-absent Cap- 
tain Hauton delayed his arrival, but all the same 
the expectant son-in-law resented his reappear- 
ance. Both, doubtless, had a motive to serve, for 
neither pursued any purpose not conducive to 
self-interest. 

For some reason Oscar became the most impa- 
tient and devoted lover to Marion. In equal 
proportion his vindictive desire to convict Law- 
rence mounted to feverish heat. He maintained 
a jealous surveillance over Flora. In some unac- 
countable way her every step and plan had been 
thwarted in the last few days. Things went just 
as he designed they should, but apparently neither 
designs nor events pleased him. Oscar was sul- 
lenly angry, yet this was his wedding day, and he 
expected the lawyer engaged against Lawrence 
to report the state of the great criminal case. | 

‘“‘Tt’s a confounded shame,” he muttered, re- 
plenishing his meerschaum the fourth time and 
hesitating a‘moment before lighting it. ‘I sup- 
pose a man may kill himself on his wedding day 
if he so pleases,” was the bitter conclusion, as the 
match ignited. ‘One may be rich enough, and 
yet there are some fools in the world who don’t 
care for it. She don’t—but the other does-—yes, 
the other does. Marion wants money, and I sup- 
pose she must have it.—Eh! what do you want, 
and why don’t you knock when you come in 
here ?” sharply demanded the solitary smoker, of 
an unlucky servant. 

Evidently the boy brought a message. 

‘«* The lawyer, sir,” he announced, quickly. 

‘‘Confound you, why don’t you show him in ?” 
demanded Oscar, with boorish contrariness. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Harvey. Cold morning— 
sorry to disturb you—impossible to come sooner.” 

The lawyer entered in a bustling, busy way. 
The client received him in stolid sulkiness. 
Usually Oscar maintained perfect control of him- 
self under the most trying circumstances. The 
community recognized his claims to the respect 
of highly moral people. The servants regarded 
such claims with scoffing incredulity. He was 
never heard to utter an oath. No vices could be 
charged to his account. The upper classes ac- 
corded him an unexceptionable reputation. The 
lower classes branded him a vicious hypocrite. 
Whenever opportunity offered he courted the tol- 
eration and favor of the one. -Wherever chance 
allowed he did merciless despite to the other. 
Strangely enough, neither servant nor tenant nor 
old acquaintances of the Harveys, in the days of 
their stewardship, trusted their integrity. In 
time past the courtly Lawrences had reposed un- 
limited confidence in their steward. The com- 
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munity might have speculated of the bitter blight 
wrought upon the fortunes of the family served by 
the Harveys. The neighboring gentry were con- 
scious of an odd, ugly suspicion locked in the 
reticence of their secret hearts. Time, however, 
touched the past with a shadow of doubt. It was 
at least a mystery which might be construed to 
excuse the successful steward. At least the son 
seemed of excellent character, and without doubt 
he was the possessor of large wealth. 

‘It is of no consequence,” Oscar answered, 
making an effort at politeness. ‘Only you un- 
derstand,” he added, a short laugh attesting his 
irritation, ‘‘that when a man is to be married in 
a few hours he cannot be expected to manifest 
any very great patience.” 

“Congratulate you—happy time-—can afford 
to please yourself.” 

The attorney combined business and politeness. 
He untied his papers while uttering his congratu- 
lations. The expectant groom looked more 
gloomily ill-humored. 

‘* Suppose it is Miss Chandos—heard so—beau- 
tiful girl—fine eyes—lovely creature—lucky man 
—friends envy you.” 

Oscar put on his hat, then removed it. The 
propensity of his class clung to him after he 
stepped out of it to a better one. He could never 
remember that his hat belonged anywhere else 
than on his head. 

“‘It is not Miss Chandos,” he retorted. ‘I 
don’t think she is pretty. I never had any idea 
of asking her to marry me. Those colorless 
blondes are not to my mind. She liked me, I 
suppose ; but I can’t see what right people have 
to couple my name with hers. I have been en- 
gaged for some time to a young lady of good fam- 
ily, an aristocrat, in fact—Miss Marion Hauton.” 

The business man wiped his glasses while Oscar 
explained. 

** Able to please yourself—handsome woman— 
seen her,” was the sententious answer. ‘‘ Bad 
bnsiness, that legacy to Mrs. Melvern -—— young 
lady been his own child, Chandos would have re- 
trieved his fortunes—found coal at the Crevasse 
—Mrs. Melvern rich.” 

Even this intelligence brought small pleasure 
into the dismal face confronting the lawyer. The 
chill cloud of the wintry morning seemed to cast 
its drear influence upon Oscar’s visible chagrin. 
Apparently his spirits were depressed. For once 
he failed to conceal either his regret or resent- 
ment. Both seethed within him. 

‘‘ Yes, I believe the old woman has made a ten 
strike this time—although I don’t mind saying 
it was'an infernally nasty piece of work. Chan- 
dos would certainly have pulled through, now 


that these coal beds have been discovered ; and 
the more money old Melvern has the more mi- 
serly she grows. It was hard luck; but she re- 
fused him time to raise the money, which is fort- 
unate for her, since she reaps the benefit of the 
coal mines. Not much sisterly affection when 
money comes between. Money is the victor in 
every case,” observed Oscar, bitterly. 

**Kick you off—poor—buy any man,”: con- 
firmed the visitor, wondering why Oscar should 
dwell upon this very unpleasing phase of human 
nature. ‘She will find plenty of friends—people 
forgotten her for years—remember her now, no 
doubt.” 

«* Yes, paupers and pensioners are coming to the 
front, but old Melvern is invulnerable -to pity or 
kindness. The old skinflint starves her servants 
and herself. She won’t do much for Cadmus 
Hauton ; but I take it he means to fasten him- 
self upon me,” growled Oscar. 

His voice became perceptibly more of a snarl, 
his face more visibly disturbed. 

The visitor laughed. 

‘‘Deadhead and respectable tramp—rich son- 
in-law—good thing for Hanton—spend a mint,” 
was the reply, in the short, pithy style of a man 
wasting no words. ‘‘ No time to spare,” he went 
on, tacitly dismissing personal affairs for busi- 
ness. ‘‘ Asked about the trial—chances for con- 
viction nine to ten—evidence without a break— 
circumstantial but overwhelming—nobody ever 
seen Chandos since he went to the breakwater 
with prisoner—believe it myself.” 

Oscar faced him in silence. He smoked a mo- 
ment vigorously. ‘Then, avoiding the keen eye 
of the shrewd lawyer, said : 

‘That man has insulted me. He struck me 
across the face with a lash—yes, lashed my face 
as he would have lashed a dog or a servant—and I[ 
am resolved to convict him of this crime of mur- 
der. Iam resolved to Vindicate the cause of jus- 
tice. The cause of justice is my cause. Every- 
body who knows the Lawrence pride comprehends 
that this is the most terrible expiation of an 
affront or crime possible to exact. He would a 
thousand times prefer to be shot like a gentleman 
than hanged like a felon. I will spend any sum 
to do this, and I think you know his purse is not 
as long as mine.” 

A gleam of triumphant satisfaction flashed into 
Oscar’s eyes. There was a noticeable absence of 
candor in his countenance, arousing a doubt of 
his motives. Nevertheless this time he avowed 
& portion at least of the truth. 

“Your purse is longer of the two,” responded 
the lawyer, slowly. ‘* Will be longer still—the 
Grayfriars. estate found to have as much coal: 
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upon it as Chandos Manor. Wealth doubles it- 
self at small cost.” 

He glanced inquiringly up at his client. Oscar 
gave reluctant assent. 

“‘ Very true. It may double, and it may not: 
Chandos has saved us much of the expense. I 
would be a fool not to profit by his folly ; but it 
don’t matter in the least,” he added, evasively. 
“‘Tt don’t concern anybody, and at last I may 
not gain much.” 

‘“‘Any more questions to ask ? Monday court 
day—second case on the docket—time short.” 

‘*No; I only sent for you to say that you need 
spare no expense in this case. I insist upon every 
effort being made to bring the guilty to justice. 
Your fees are large; I never disputed them, 
did I ?” 

‘*Can’t take a penny less—time valuable,” de- 
cisively replied the lawyer. 

“‘T have not the slightest intention of asking 
you to take less. On the contrary, I now assure 
you that your fees will be doubled if the convic- 
tion is secured.” 

The anxiety apparent in Oscar’s tone and man- 
ner deepened into intense suspense. The law- 
yer scanned him an instant in the sharpest scru- 
tiny. 

“Do all I can—glad to have that in writing.” 

** Certainly—here it is, my written promise.” 

Oscar seized the pen, and writing the few 
requisite lines, signed them. His alacrity sur- 
prised the lawyer. Ilis generosity excited sus- 
picion. He folded the paper with businesslike 
care, and deposited it in his coat pocket. 

‘“‘Work for money, Mr. Harvey—do all I can 
—good morning, sir.” 

The lawyer moved briskly out of the room be- 
fore the servant appeared, and without heeding 
Oscar’s effort to accompany him. 

**Something at the bottom of it all,” he mut- 
tered. 

Neither master nor servant was there td see 
the last of the eccentric guest. He sprang into 
the carriage and tucked the fur robes around 
him. Snatching the reins, he started the horse at 
a furious pace. 

“Come out some time—sure of that —bide 
awhile—bound to know what is at the bottom of 
it all—certain to come out—can’t see it now,” he 
was saying, audibly, while the carriage rattled 
over the graveled drive. 

Oscar apparently ascended the scale a degree 
nearer a genial mood. He believed in the power 
of wealth implicitly. The fee would be doubled 
if Lawrence was convicted. Oscar felt his faith 
in legal ability doubled. Nevertheless one ugly 
thread wove itself into the tangling web. Cadmus 


auton had delayed his arrival, but Cadmus 
Hauton was coming. Oscar knew enough of the 
gentleman adventurer to comprehend that he was 
out of money, and meant to raise it. Not the 
faintest idea of a desire to see Marion or his 
friends suggested itself as a motive of return. It 
seemed bitter gall, but Oscar intended to-day to 
accept Cadmus Ilauton as a father-in-law. Lis 
restless impatience suddenly impelled him to in- 
sist upon immediate marriage. Marion, equally 
eager to secure a wealthy parti, acceded to this 
new mood. Delay it as he might, Oscar knew 
that, surely and inevitably, if Cadmus Hanton 
once set his face homeward, Cadmus Hauton 
would be there. When the carriage drove around 
to the door his countenance hardened into a 
more perverse ill humor. ‘The last hour of bach- 
elor freedom and mastery at Grayfriars had come. 
Oscar looked back on the successful past with 
angry regret. He gazed forward on the untried 
future with guilty doubt. ‘The first tap of Nem- 
esis startled him. ‘The first tap was Cadmus 
Iianton’s threatened approach. lLeaden storm 
clouds hung overhead. Premonitory flashes of 
snow drifted to the ground. It was drear and 
chill and depressing as Oscar flung himself back 
on the carriage cushions with an imprecation. 

*‘ Drive like the deuce—I am confoundedly 
late !” he shouted ; then, a moment after, yelled 
again at the coachman: *‘ What are you killing 
the horses for? Do you think I am made of 
money ? I won’t have my neck broken. Drive at 
a snail’s pace, or I’ll kick you off that box !” 

Mr. Harvey’s servants were accustomed to con- 
tradictory moods. The coachman, obeying neither 
order literally, tooled over the country road as 
fast as the thoroughbreds could move their grace- 
ful limbs. 

Chandos Manor was neither cheering nor festive 
in aspect, and the snow blew gustily in the face 
of the expectant groom while he raised the brazen 
knocker. 

‘© You keep a man standing a deuced long time 
in such weather as this!’ he snarled when the 
servant opened the door. ‘*‘ Where have they any 
fire? Iam not expected to stand in this grave- 
yard damp, am I ?” 

The penetrating frigidity of the dark hall sent 
a shiver through him. A ghostly silence and 
icy repose pervaded the dwelling. He could 
barely see, through the cold gloom, the white fig- 
ures in their niches. 

“‘Come to the library, sir; I have just started 
a fire,” responded the servant, after rebolting the 
door. 

“« Why the deuce didn’t you start it long ago ?” 
rudely inquired the visitor. 
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*“‘Qle miss said as how it shouldn’t be made a 
minute sooner—afeard of burning coal out !” ex- 
plained the man, with refreshing candor. ‘‘ Miss 
Marion in dere, sir.” 

Oscar walked in, his teeth chattering and his 
hat still on his head. 

** Marion, couldn’t you have had the place de- 
cently warm? I’m half frozen now!” growled 
Oscar, slamming the door after him. 


cheeks, and the light in her black eyes, as the 
homely groom appeared. Possibly in her seeret 
heart Marion reposed no certainty upon the as- 
surances of her future husband. Possibly the 
very intensity of * delight proved a doubt of 
his ever coming at all. 
‘Such a confounded ice box as the honse 
seems !” added Osear. ‘Is the old skinflint too 
stingy to have the temperature above zero ?” 





PUSSY WILLOWS, 


Marion stood before the grate, somewhat blue 
and chilly-looking, but withal smiling and tri- 
umphant. Her toilet displayed the utmost capa- 
bility of her wardrobe. A dark-blue silk, always 
the treasured best, swept carelessly on the carpet. 
Murion disdained any heed of it, and already re- 
garded it as an ignominious cast-off, tolerated 
until Oscar’s income replenished her wardrobe. 
She was very handsome, and brilliant in appear- 
ance, this morning. ‘The color blazed in her 


‘© Yes, Oscar; she is too stingy to spend one 
cent for comfort. The richer she grows the 
more penurious she becomes. She positively re- 
fused to have a fire lighted here at all——-” 

“‘If she had not I would have turned the 
horses’ heads and gone home. I don’t propose to 
marry any woman in a place so much like a re- 
frigerator,” interrupted Oscar, with an unhappy 
grimace. 

‘* Just what I told her,” rejoined Marion ; ‘‘and 
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that is why she consented. She wants to be rid 
of me. I hope you won’t !” 

The girl glanced furtively at the man who in 
an hour would-be her husband. Not a ray of 
tender sentiment crossed ‘his -repellent counte- 
nance. Nota glance reassured her-or responded 
to the half-real and half-careless wish. 

‘Will Flora Chandos be down to see the mar- 
riage ?” he asked, brusquely, altogether ignoring 
the faint touch of softness so contrary to Marion’s 
habit. 

‘‘Down indeed !” ejaculated Mrs. Melvern’s 
niece, every vestige of feeling effaced by swift 
passion. ‘‘I meant to tell you that the girl has 
gone to the jail, against aunt’s express orders, to 
see Lawrence. And, Oscar, listen to me—she has 
made away with all those diamonds Colonel Chan- 
dos gave her. What can she have done with 
them ?” 

His intended wife watched Oscar breathlessly. 

‘How do you know she has secured the dia- 
monds ?” demanded Oscar. ‘* How can you know 
that ? I don’t suppose she confided in you.” 

‘*Why, you see, Oscar, that I meant to ask 
Flora to lend them to me just for this occasion ; 
but somehow I quite forgot it until she had 
tramped off to the jail, actually gone, and then— 
well, you know, one is expected to forget on one’s 
wedding day—-so I ran into her rooms and 
searched around for them myself. Hester was 
trapesing after the girl. I found the keys and 
looked everywhere. Positively every scrap of 
jewelry is gone. Now, what could she-have done 
with them? Aunt is wild with rage. She has 
the servants up there now, turning everything 
upside down.” 

Oscar’s attention seemed fairly caught this 
time. Alarm and resentment struggled for 
ascendency. The alarm, mingled with an acrid 
sneer, rose supreme. In Oscar’s harassed state of 
mind every emotion carried its irritant. 

‘‘She has made away with them for Lawrence. 
I heard that he had counsel this morning ; and 
where did he get it if there was no money? If 
he thinks he can outwit me the fellow is mis- 
taken. Lawrence is doomed, or my name is not 
Oscar Harvey. If you were not too dainty to pry 
into her locked-up places why the deuce didn’t 
you act in time ? And if old Melvern wanted the 
diamonds why in Heaven’s name didn’t she take 
them long ago ?” demanded Oscar, appearing by 
no means imposing in this mood of petty vituper- 
ation. 

“«T—well, you see, Oscar, it would not have 
been at all honorable for a person of my station,” 
began Marion. ‘‘I might have been found out. 
I wouldn’t have minded in the least if nobody 


had seen me. I have been wild to get in there, 
but, yon see, somehow, * Hever could find the 
keys. I didn’t want-themto think me dishonora- 
ble ; it looks so shabby if people know it.” 

‘. T dori’t care the snap of my fingers for honor 
or station. It’s all bosh and nonsense, ‘put on 
when people are trying to cheat others and are 
afraid of being found out,” was the querulous re- 
sponse. ‘* They have some scheme, and it must 
be prevented. Marion, don’t you know that I 
might as well blow my brains out as permit Law- 
rence to escape the clutches of the law ?” 

Before she could answer the door was flung open 
violently. Panting with excitement and want of 
breath, Mrs. Melvern rushed into the room. 

‘*They are not there. They are gone, Oscar, 
gone, and I tell you I won’t stand it! I meant to 
demand every one of those diamonds. She owes 
me board, I’ve fed and lodged her: and now, 
great Heavens, what am I to do? I won't be 
swindled, no, I won’t !” shrieked Mrs. Melvern. 

‘* Have you searched ?” asked Oscar. 

‘* Searched ?” screamed Chandos’s sister. ‘I’ve 
ripped open the beds, torn up the carpets, emp- 
tied the clothespresses, boxes and drawers ; turned 
the trumpery out on the floor, and moved every- 
thing 1 could lay my hands on. They’re gone, 
and I never meant to lose those diamonds. How 
am I to get my money back for the white sugar 
and fowl and dainties she has lived on, and all 
that coal? It’s enough to drive me mad. I’m 
ruined. What am I to do, Oscar? Can’t you 
speak ?” 

‘*There’s nothing for you to do, to my mind, 
but pocket your loss and learn better sense,” re- 
torted Osear. ‘* Why didn’t you pounce on the 
diamonds when you had the opportunity ? If you 
meant to take them for board why didn’t you do 
it? It is no more a robbery,” he added, in grim 
severity, ‘‘tnan refusing George Chandos time 
and taking everything he had.” 

“Ha! what did you say ? I am so deaf!” Mrs. 
Melvern pushed the calico handkerchief from her 
ear, and put her hand behind it to catch the by 
no means melliffluous tones. ‘‘ You say it’s a 
robbery! I know it is—I know it; but I am glad 
you said so. I'll turn her out—yes, I will.” 

**T never said it was a robbery,” rudely inter- 
rupted Oscar. ‘ You said so yourself. The dia- 
monds were hers, she could do as she pleased 
with them, put them behind the fire if she chose— 
provided you were simple enough to allow it.” 

‘*Ha! what did you say ? Speak louder. You 
say she’ll set the house afire—and she might, 
that’s true, just for revenge. I’d never thought 
of it if you hadn’t reminded me. The diamonds 
were not hers—no, to be sure not—just as you 
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say. I’m robbed of those diamonds, and Sister 
Metella’s linen sheets—she’s got them, Oscar, 
and I won’t stand it—and a pair of Sister Sarah’s 
pillowcases, she had forty-five years ago, when she 
first went housekeeping. She’s robbed me, Oscar ; 
you said she had robbed me, and she has.” 

‘‘ What does she or anybody care for your mis- 
erable trash of old house linen——” began Oscar, 
irritated and impatient. 

‘‘Ha!” broke in the old woman, excitedly. 
«You say such trash will take house linen? Just 
what I thought, but I didn’t like to say it. I’ve 
missed those sheets, and looked for them every- 
where. I could kiss the Bible that she has them 
—my splendid sheets. They had five darns, four 
holes and six patches, and a piece torn off the 
sides—I’d know them anywhere. And those two 
handkerchiefs, and the diamonds! [I'll do some- 
thing! It’s too bad—— Ha! What did you 
say ?” 

‘‘The minister is coming ; he promised to be 
here by three, and it’s quarter of three now.” 

**Good Heavens!” ejaculated Mrs. Melvern, 
‘*he might expect some dinner. I have nothing 
for him. That girl has eaten up everything—not 
a morsel left!” ‘The wrinkled old face grew cun- 
ning and hypocritical in expression as she added, 
reluctantly : ‘‘ That ham I’ve saved since the day 
poor George was murdered—it was cooked that 
very day, and only a few slices cut out of it—you 
can have some of that, Marion, for the minister. 
Ham isn’t healthy for you.” 

‘*Miserly old beast !” muttered Oscar, under 
his breath. 

‘‘She was always mean and penurious, Oscar, 
but she is worse than ever now,” whispered Mar- 
ion, as her aunt stealthily laid off a lump or two 
of coal from the igniting heap in the grate. 

‘* Oscar,” said the old lady, going close to him 
and putting her lips to his ear, ‘‘they’ve found 
coal in quantities out there at the Crevasse. They 
say it’s worth thousands.” 

‘*T ought to know it, seeing that the coal beds 
run into the Grayfriars estate. You were a shrewd 
woman to force your legacy from Chandos at the 
moment. He asked six months, and in less than 
three his venture is worth more than he himself 
ever hoped. Your legacy was one hundred thou- 
sand—you can now call it half a million.” 

The leering, stone-cold eyes glittered with a 
flash of rapturous joy. Her hand was laid on his 
shoulder with a clutch of startling strength. 


Her lips touched his ear as she whispered, shrilly : 
** Don’t breathe it, Oscar. Don’t tell a syllable of 
it. Say I am Josing—sinking money—that George 
swindled me. I will save it for Marion. You are 
coming to live with me, you know.” 

**Oh, yes, we are coming,” was Oscar’s short re- 
sponse, 

**You can take the west wing, and do as you 
please.. Iam too old to have company or guests, 
you see; but I'll go visiting with Marion, and 
save dinners and suppers, and eat other people’s 
good things. Nobody expects old folks to enter- 
tain company. I'll tell them that. Here comes 
the minister ; and, Heavens above, there are two 
or three gentlemen with him! Marion! Mar- 
ion !” she ejaculated, in a voice of sharp dismay, 
‘* they will eat every scrap of that ham——” 

**Don’t disturb yourself,” interposed Oscar, in 
the same sneering tone. ‘‘ You can keep your 
ham. It is not-fit for anyone to eat. I have or- 
dered dinner at my own expense.” 

He moved toward the door as he spoke. 

‘* Wait, wait, Oscar !” Mrs. Melvern exclaimed, 
rushing after him. ‘ Did you tell them to cook 
it with your coal ?” 

** Yes, confound it !” retorted Oscar. 

**Did you tell them to bring everything ? 
Sometimes they forget the salt; mine is very 
low,” persisted Mrs. Melvern. ‘And may I have 
what is left ?” 

«Take all the scraps if you like!” And Oscar 
banged the door behind him, to cut short further 
parley. 

“*Come, Marion ; I’ll run up and put on my best 
dress. I hope the dinner will be good. It would 
be shabby and mean not to have a great dinner 
on his wedding day, and plenty of that fine wine 
hoarded up in the cellars at Grayfriars. It would 
be too stingy not to bring that out. I would let 
it flow like water if it was mine.” ; 

** You have equally 4s fine in the Chandos cel- 
lars, aunt. Colonel Chandos was a connoisseur 
in wines,” suggested Marion, remembering, per- 
haps, that the day of careful speech toward her 
aunt was over forever. ° 

** How do you know that ?”’ demanded the elder 
lady, ina sharp tone. ‘I don’t mean to touch 
the wines. ‘They shall stay just as my poor dear 
murdered brother left them. His possessions are 
sacred in my eyes.” 

**As you please,” was the careless retort as 
Marion followed her aunt up the broad staircase. 


(To be continued. ) 
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‘** TOM, SHE’S MINE! HE CRIED.” 


MISS LOU. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


“Come in! Oh, it’s you, Sam! 
weed, and make yourself at home.” 

Tom Wilberforce painted away, heeding his 
visitor not at all. 

Samuel Crawley, on his part, after a curt salu- 
tation, helped himself to a cigar, lit it, remarked, 
**You’re getting on fine with that study,” and 
began to fidget just as he had begun to fidget the 
previous day and the day before that, precisely at 
the same period in his morning visit. 

‘* Beastly weather—can’t get enough light any- 
how !” muttered Tom. ‘ You’re a lucky beggar 
to be free to go where your sweet fancy urges you 
to go, I must say. Seems to me, Sam, sometimes, 
that you don’t realize sufficiently how kind Provi- 
dence has been to you.” 

‘* Hear !” 

“‘ What’s that mean, pray ?” 

‘‘ There are other fellows who have a jolly good 
time in this life, | think,” replied Mr. Crawley, 
putting up his eyeglass, and as suddenly letting 
it fall. 

Vol. XXXVII., No. 6—44, 


Well, take a 


I. 


«* You mean me, old chap, I suppose. You’ve 
been dropping hints to that effect thick as the 
leaves in autumn at Vallombrosa. I’m given to 
understand they're pretty thick there. Sorry I 
can’t speak from experience.” 

A sort of subdued grunt was Mr. Crawley’s com- 
ment upon these words. His fidgeting, too, had 
grown much more pronounced. 

**Now, what do you mean by it ?” repeated 
Tom Wilberforce, turning and corftemplating his 
visitor, pallet and brush in hand. There was a 
smile on his lips—rather a mischievous smile, it 
seemed. 

** Bother !” exclaimed Mr. Crawley. ‘‘ Tell you 
what, ‘Tom, I’m beastly bored to-day. By the 
way, how is Miss Lou this morning ?” 

‘* First-rate, Sam. Never saw her looking bet- 
ter than at breakfast time.” 

“* By George, you are a lucky chap to be waited 
on by that—that angel. Really, I think she’s an 
angel, you know—to look at.” 

‘“*T never allowed that she waited on me. Point 
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of fact, she doesn’t. But why that unchivalrous 
reservation, Sam ? An angel—to look at, only ?” 

Again Mr. Crawley grunted in a manner pecul- 
iar to himself. 

‘“* You say she’s deaf and dumb. If a girl that’s 
lost her tongue and hearing is an angel anyhow, 
I reckon it’s only because she’s got a pretty face 
of her own.” 

‘Well explained, professor. And are you still 
of the opinion that it is a merit in a girl to be 
deaf and dumb? You said so yesterday, you 
know.” 

‘‘Depends, my dear Tom, such a deuce of a 
lot upon the girl. Most of the girlsk—the com- 
mon girls, you kuow—one meets say such beastly 
sharp things to a fellow, and are so almighty 
touchy when you pay ’em back in their own coin. 
They’d be a lot more likely to please a fellow if 
they couldn’t speak or hear. I suppose they’d 
write ’em, then, though. They’re all so clever 
nowadays. That’s another reason why your Miss 
Lou is so jolly.” 

‘* Because she can’t write? Oh, I assure you, 
she'll soon be able. She has been brought up in 
the simplest possible way ; but there’s no telling 
if she won’t lay on the accomplishments at a 
great rate when once she begins.” 

“Tom !” 

“Yes, Sam.” 

The artist turned, again with the amused dim- 
ple at his lip extremities. There had been a dis- 
tinct sound of tremulousness in his visitor’s voice. 

Mr. Crawley had risen, and leaning with one 
hand on his crutch walking stick, he impressively 
touched his friend on the shoulder with the other 
hand. 

‘*T want you, old chap, to do me a favor,” said 
Mr. Crawley. ‘‘ We were at school together—in 
the same forms, you know.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know ; and we never got a prize be- 
tween us—lazy beggars, both, from our reports. 
What can I do for you ?” 

‘*Promise, Tom, not to let them teach Miss 
Lou any of their darned accomplishments. She’s 
just perfect as she is, with that beautiful, uncon- 
cerned, straightforward st-—— No, not stare, but 
childlike gaze, don’t you know ? and with none 
of the tricks of other girls. By Jove! I’ve 
thought of her, Tom, night and day, since first I 
saw her sitting so modestly here, and—and——” 

‘‘You’ve lost your heart to her, I can see, 
Sam.” : 

‘‘That’s it, Tom. You’ve hit it. I bet it 
amounts to that really, you know, though when 
a fellow’s had the experience I’ve had he’s not in 
a precious hurry to let on about his heart’s twitch- 
ings. I’m only human, Tom.” 
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‘* She’s as poor as a church mouse.” 

“*IT don’t care for that. You know I’ve a thou- 
sand a year of my own, not to speak of what’ll 
happen when the governor is translated. Aud 
her tastes are so simple.” 

‘* They certainly are that, old chap. But how 
the deuce do you mean to propose to her if she 
can’t hear you or read your writing, let alone an- 
swer you ?” 

Mr. Crawley looked triumphant. 

“Tom, old chap, I was thinking of that abed 
this morning when I’d had my coffee. Best time 
for ideas that, J find. This is howI’d do it. My 
lips should say the words—I’m not goiug to tell 
‘em to you, old fellow—and her eyes should give 
me my reply. What lovely eyes they are, to be 
sure! though I wish I was not so beastly short- 
sighted : a fellow does so like to see the changing 
moods, and that sort of thing, in a girl’s eyes !” 

Tom had put down his tools and was looking 
at his friend with his hands in his pockets and a 
curious sparkle in his own eyes. 

** Quite gone, Sam ?” he inquired. 

‘*Gone and gone again, if it comes to that. 
When a fellow’s appetite fails there’s not much 
doubting it, is there ?” 

The artist nodded, humped his shoulders and 
rang the bell. 

‘*T’'ll see if she can come up,” he said. 

It was diverting to mark the effect of these 
words upon Mr. Crawley. The young gentleman 
straightened his clothes, hemmed, polished his 
eyeglass, fixed it in his right eye and looked ex- 
pectantly toward the door. 

‘Can Miss Lou come ?” Tom inquired of the 
girl who answered the bell. 

‘Tl see, sir, if she is dressed,” was the reply. 

Mr. Crawley looked at his watch. It was eleven 
o’clock. 

*« It does a fellow good,” he exclaimed, “‘ to find 
that so beautiful a creature isn’t one of those 
early-rising tomfools !” 

The artist laughed till the room rang. 

Then the door opened again, and an exceed- 
ingly prepossessing girl of about twenty entered, 
with a slight bow, and walked (at Tom’s invita- 
tion) toa seat. She sat down rather awkwardly, 
like one not used to drawing rooms; but Mr. 
Crawley overlooked this slight blemish in her. 
He blushed, boldly as he cried ‘‘ Good morning, 
Miss Lou !” and added, ‘‘ What a beastly nuisance 
she can’t hear a fellow sometimes !” 

‘*She can’t stay more than five minutes to-day, 
old fellow,” said the artist, beamingly. ‘‘ But if 
you are serious in your intentions toward her, to- 
morrow you can propose to her.” 

“Thanks, old chap, thanks!” replied Mr. 
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Crawley, who had by this moved his chair along- 
side Miss Lou’s, and was tenderly caressing the 
soft and perfectly formed little hand that had 
surrendered itself to him. 


II. 


‘You won’t mind my not leaving you, Sam ?” 
inquired Tom Wilberforce when he saw his visit- 
or’s chair moving nearer and nearer to Miss Lou’s. 

‘* Well, now, I’m not going to answer that ques- 
tion,” was the reply. ‘* But say, Tom, did ever 
anyone see such a complexion on a girl ? It’s ab- 
surd in its beauty, don’t you know? And that 
sweet little mouth, with the rounded chin to it 
and the dearest dimple ever man saw! Qh, Lon, 
dearest 0 

“‘Hush, old fellow! It’s a bargain that you 
don’t proceed to extremities until to-morrow.” 

‘* A plague of your bargains! Am I a stone to 
sit stili, saying, ‘ What a horrid day it is, Miss 
Lou ! and all that sort of thing ? But say, Tom, 
are you quite sure she has her other faculties ? 
I never saw such a quiet girl in all my days. If 
she wasn't breathing so regularly, you know, I 
should think she Was just wax.” 

“‘ Wax, my dear fellow ?” 

‘‘The very best kind of wax, don’t you know ? 

And even if it were so she’d be a deal better 
worth marrying than many girls who can eat, 
drink and tell a fellow he’s an idiot without mak- 
ing any bones about it. Tell me truly, Tom— 
she is all there, isn’t she, barring tongue and 
ears ?” 
‘ «*She has all the faculties required by her sta- 
tion in life, and I’m not above hoping that by 
and by she’ll be able to hold her own with other 
women,” was the reply. 

“God forbid !” ejaculated Mr. Crawley, with 
warmth. ‘‘She is a pure lily, a being apart. 
Little Lou, you can’t hear me, and this friend 
here won’t mind ; and so I just tell you you’re 
the most delightful little piece of goods that was 
ever born into a naughty world. Great Scott, 
Tom ! if only she would blush I should think her 
divine. But there, a fellow can’t have everything, 
and it is something to have such a girl’s eyes on 
him like this without winking, and to feel by her 
dear little hand that “d 

“Come now !” 

The artist was almost laughing. He had put 
his hand upon his friend’s shoulder and drawn 
him away from Miss Lou. At the same instant 
he touched the girl, who coughed gently, got up, 
bowed and left the room, Tom Wilberforce having 
epened the door for her and called to a servant 
that “‘ Miss Lou was coming.” 

Mr. Crawley watched his charmer’s departure 
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with an aching heart. Then he took a fresh 
cigar. Tom Wilberforce, meanwhile, had begun 
again upon his picture, not without many sly 
glances at his friend, whose grief was so very un- 
disguised. 

“Come, come!” he said, at length. ‘Cheer 
up, old chap. This time to-morrow will make or 
mar you, since you’re so bent on it.” 

**It’ll have to make me. T’ll not stand being 
marred in this particular. You can bet your 
life, Tom, when Sam Crawley does make up his 
mind to a thing he goes the entire pig. I’m 
thinking what the deuce the ‘mater’ will say 
when she’s introduced. Gad, Tom! it’ll be worth 
seeing. She’s not small beer, is the ‘ mater,’ and 
it’ll try her no end that she can’t sharpen her 
tongue a bit on poor Lou.” 

“‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!” langhed the artist, as he 
threw down his maulstick. ‘Sam, Sam, you'll 
kill me. Pray go, there’s a Christian. I must 
finish this corner to-day.” 

Mr. Crawley rose rather huffishly. 

“I don’t see why you need take the joke quite 
so vigorously. If you meant that for a hit at my 
‘mater,’ it’s jolly bad form, old chap, and so I 
tell you.” 

**T didn’t, on my honor I didn’t. I was think- 
ing of you chiefly, though of course it was the 
kind of situation, knowing Mrs. Crawley senior 
as I do, that was irresistible, don’t you know ?” 

** Well,” said Mr. Crawley, somewhat mollified 
**T’ll be round to-morrow. And I say, Tom, I’m 
sorry I spoke just now. But if you can contrive, 
by signs and wonders or anyhow, to let Miss Lou 
know that I’m not such a very undesirable sort of 
a husband, I’ll be obliged to you for life.” 

** Ta ta, Sam—I'|l do my best, yon may be sure.” 

When Mr. Crawley had left the studio, and his 
steps had receded a long way, Tom Wilberforce 
tossed himself upon a,saddlebag armchair and 
seemed like to die of langhing. 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a serv- 
ant with the inquiry: 

‘« Please, sir, will you dress Miss Lou for to- 
day’s sitting, or shall I ?” : 

Much sobered, Tom replied : 

“Oh, you can do it, by all means—just the 
same as yesterday; and do for goodness’ sake be 
careful about her hand skin !” 

“Yes, sir,” rejoined the domestic. 


Hl. 


Wuew Mr. Crawley reappeared the next morn- 
ing his friend greeted him as usual. 

‘‘'There’s one thing, though,” he added, when 
Mr. Crawley had drawn attention to his special 
twilet for the momentous occasion. ‘* You must 
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hold me guiltless of all consequences—promise me 
that.” 

‘* My dear old chap, I’ll promise you anything, 
including the responsible position of first godfa- 
ther,” was the enthusiastic reply. ‘‘Is she in high 
spirits, Tom—high, considering her affliction, 
that is, you know ?” 

‘‘She is much as usual. You are really deter- 
mined, then ?” 

«Is it likely I should go to the trouble of rig- 
ging myself out in this style (glancing at his 
magnificent attire, which included a valuable or- 
chid), if I wasn’t jolly well in earnest ?” 

‘*No, I think not,” said Tom, with a smile. 
‘All right, then; if you’ll excuse me I'll see if I 
can’t instill into the girl some idea of what’s com- 
ing, and persuade her to give you her hand. 
Really, I can’t say more. You know her pretty 
well, you are a grown man of the world, and you 
accept her with full cognizance of her physical 
blemishes.” 

‘Not blemishes—graces, old chap. Do make 
haste about it—do. I’ve forgotten my eyeglass 
this morning—a deuced nuisance ; makes me as 
blind as a bat !” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Crawley glided to the dress- 
ing mirror at one end of the room and attitudi- 
nized before it when his friend had gone. He had 
ample time for this kind of exercise, seeing that 
the artist did not return for a quarter of an hour. 

At length, however, the rustle of a dress was 
heard, and Tom and Miss Lou appeared to- 
gether. ‘The girl looked enchanting. Her color 
was rather heightened, and the quickened move- 
ment of her bosom impressed Mr. Crawley with a 
favorable idea of his chance. 

‘‘ Not yet,” said Tom, as he helped the girl to 
achair. ‘*She is not very well—a screw loose, or 
something. But there, have at her, Sam, and my 
blessing go with you !” 

Thus licensed, Mr. Crawley went upon his 
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OF CONGRESSMEN. 


knees and kissed Miss Lou’s soft right hand. 
“Tom, she’s mine !” he cried; and in his joy 
he clasped the hand he held so tight that 

But his scream of horror was the first intima- 
tion the artist received that the little drama was 
approaching its dénowement. 

‘“*Good God, Tom! what’s this ?” wailed the 
terrified fellow, as he held up the white arm that 
had apparently broken off at the shoulder and 
slipped through the wide sleeves of the dress. 

Then, as he saw his friend’s face, he dropped 
the arm, looked keenly at the rest of Miss Lou, 
ejaculated ‘By Jove!” in a most humiliated 
manner, snatched at his hat and left the studio. 

This time the artist could not restrain his roars 
of laughter. The noise of them brought Mr. 
Crawley back. 

‘«* For Heaven’s sake, Tom,” groaned this young 
man, *‘ keep it dark. Then I'll forgive you !” 

«* All—right—old chap!’ ‘Tom stammered. 
“Dear, dear, the idea of it !” 

**Tiow in the world——” Mr. Crawley was be- 
ginning, as he stooped narrowiy to inspect Miss 
Lou’s marvelous flesh. 

Then the artist explained that Miss Lou was a 
triumph of lay figures: had been sent to him 
from Paris for one month only; and that her ex- 
traordinary mechanism made her breathe like a 
human being, while the various functions of life 
were apparently wrought by other contrivances, 
which included an arterial arrangement supplied 
with red blood, an outer cuticle of prepared 
human skin derived from the dissecting room, 
and a real woman’s skeleton was at the heart of 
the figure. 

The more he looked the more Mr. Crawley 
could forgive himself for his absurd mistake, 
which was due as much to his myopia as to the 
marvelous model itself. But he would never have 
forgiven Tom Wilberforce if that young man 
had let out even an inkling of the affair. 
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OF CONGRESSMEN. 


By WALTER B. STEVENS. 


LINKED arm in arm, laughing and talking like 
boys just out of school, came three Senators down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on the afternoon this was 
written. ‘The smooth-shaven, bishoplike Arthur 
P. Gorman, of Maryland, was on the right. The 
face, so austere and impenetrable as seen dur- 
ing sessions of the Senate, was wreathed in 
smiles, while the disengaged arm emphasized 
something he was telling. On the left was the 


modern edition of Abraham Lincoln, the gaunt, 
homely-featured Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, 
with the lines of his face relaxed by merriment. 
Between them, with his hands thrust through 
the nearest arms of the other Senators, was the 
tall, stooping figure of Francis Marion Cockrell, of 
Missouri, and the play of his countenance as he 
enjoyed Senator Gorman’s story made him look 
more than ever like the picture of Uncle Sam. 
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BRECKINRIDGE, OF KENTUCKY. 


The protection anti-silver Democrat of the East, 
the Republican with the faith grounded in him 
from the foundation of his party, and the ex-Con- 
federate, free-silver and free-trade Democrat of 
the West walked in close comradeship. 

The sight was not unusual. It was just a true 
glimpse of life in Washington. In Senate and 
House these men uphold valiantly their respective 
principles. The shafts of logic and satire, of 
ridicule and invective, are shot from side to side. 
The championship of party is earnest and vigor- 
ous until the gavel announces adjournment and 
the flags drop in silent token of the fact on the 
Capitol roof. Then the lawmakers unbend. They 
forget the heated interchanges on the floor. They 
mix regardless of party affiliation. They throw 
dignity to the winds that sweep around the cor- 
ners of the great marble pile on the hill. 

Washington is a city that goes to bed late. At 
four o’clock the executive departments close for 
the day. An hour later the Senate and House 
adjourn, There is no more business after that. 
One-third of the twenty-four hours is left for the 
chief meal, the six-o’clock dinner, and for recrea- 
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tion. The division of the Washington day is 
ideal—one-third for sleep, one-third for work and 
one-third for play. 

When the sun goes down so does the official 
barrier. There is really little of class distinction. 
Haughtiness and toadyism are exceptional. The 
government clerk of good manners may make 
himself agreeable in the society of Senators’ wives 
and daughters. Party differences are at least 
partially forgotten in things social. The White 
House sets the example. Ladies of Republican 
families invited to assist Mrs. Cleveland in her 
receptions are as numerous as those of the Dem- 
ocratic persuasion. At the reception given to 
Congress last winter by the President it was noted 
that there were present more Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the minority than of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s own party. Even the sectional lines which 
are almost stronger than those of party weaken 
visibly in this, the best part of the Washington 
day, between 4 P.M. and midnight. 

The national capital is becoming a city of hotels. 
Every season adds to the already long list. A gen- 
eration or two ago the boarding house was the in- 
stitution of Washington—now the hotel is. Every 
year increases the proportion of families in offi- 
cial life, which finds lodgment in public houses. 
The time was when the Washington hotel catered 
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SIBLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


especially to some particular class of custom. 
Southerners were to be found in certain places of 
entertainment. New Englanders most frequented 
those which gave to baked beans and codfish 
balls a prominent position on the Sunday break- 
fast table. The Westerners had their choice. 
Traces of these divisions can be found now, but 
in the newer hotels families from Massachusetts 
are living in pleasant relations with people from 
Texas. Mississippians and Pennsylvanians sit in 
harmony in the same dining room. New Yorkers 
are scattered everywhere. The fifteen Missouri 
Representatives are distributed among eleven 
hotels, not more than two of them living in one 
establishment. This isa fair illustration of the 
new way of living in Washington. Yet, to hear 
the Western man denounce on the floor of Senate 
or House “the Shylocks of Wall Street,” or the 
Eastern man with refined scorn refer to ‘‘ the 
sagebrush and jack-rabbit constituencies ” of the 
wild West, one might imagine they really meant 
what they said. Perhaps they do at the time. 
The feeling does not prevent the most cordial re- 
lations between members and their families rep- 
presenting all sections. 

Surprising affinities develop among men who 
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come to Congress. Jerry Simpson and Tom L: 
Johnson became fast friends almost from the day 
they met in the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives. Some bond came into immediate exist- 
ence between the Kansas Populist with a mort- 
gaged farm and the Cleveland capitalist with a 
million dollars in bonds and stocks. Simpson is 
thin to lankness, with a face like parchment. 
Johnson is short and fat, with round, rosy cheeks 
like a cherub. ‘The look on Simpson’s face 
is one of solemnity. Johnson’s wrinkles are all 
made by smiles. These two opposites became so 
devoted in their friendship that when one took 
it into his head to ride a bicycle the other im- 
mediately invested in a wheel. They are the only 
Congressmen who find recreation in bicycles, and 
they are not at all backward in showing their 
proficiency. Simpson was a rather rough dia- 
mond when he came to Washington, while 
Johnson was a good dresser and a good liver. 
The association of the two has resulted in the 
cultivation of taste in neckwear by Simpson, while 
Johnson has become one of the strongest advo- 
cates of whatever will tend to the amelioration of 
mankind, regardless of his dividend-paying stocks 
in various industries. 

The pastime of Thomas B. Reed is riding on 
an open grip car; and the nearer he can get to 
the front seat the better he likes it. The ex- 
Speaker lives at the hotel which Levi P. Morton 
built when he was Vice President. He has made 
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that his Washington home ever since its comple- 
tion. Within a square of the hotel is a cable 
road. The “‘ rope” stretches away two miles and a 
half to the Navy Yard gate. That is the ride 
Mr. Reed takes for recreation. When the nights 
are not too cold it isa regular thing for the big 
man to stroll down the corner and catch the grip 
car southward bound. IIe usually rides alone. 
Sometimes he starts as late as ten o’clock. He 
says the noise and jar, combined with the fresh 
air, acts like a tonic to his nerves, He is sure 
that after a round on the grip car he sleeps bet- 
ter. Leaning back with his elbows on the rest 
behind, his hat tilted upward, and his expansive 
front catching a broadside of the breeze, Mr. 
Reed shows his enjoyment of the grip-car consti- 
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LISTENERS IN THE LOBBY, 





COCKRAN, OF NEW YORK. 


tutional in the look of contentment which spreads 
over his features. 

The bigger the personality in the halls of Con- 
gress the simpler the favored form of recreation 
seems to be the rule. Every afternoon, when the 
Ifouse adjourns, three of the leaders on the Re- 
publican side set out side by side to walk the 
magnificent distance of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
They are Sereno E. Payne, of New York, Julius 
Cesar Burrows, of Michigan, and Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, of lowa. In some way these men, who 
never met until they came to Congress, have dis- 
covered their kindred tastes. They spread out as 
they walk and cover a wide strip of the pavement. 
They talk and they laugh and they swing their 
arms, and when they separate after the tramp of 
a mile and a half they are in good shape for din- 
ner. Senator Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, is another 
of the Congressional pedestrians. Ie is a great 
walker, but he goes it alone. [is hat is pulled 
down over his forehead; his hands are thrust 
into his pockets; his eves are on the ground. 
Thus he strides along, seeming to find the move- 
ment conducive to mental rest. 

When John James Ingalls, of Kansas, was in 
the Senate he found much amusement in shop 
windows. He would stroll along the streets of 
Washington, stopping a dozen times on a single 
square to look at the things displayed. David B. 
Culberson, the constitutional lawyer from ‘Texas, 
the head of the Judiciary Committee, has this 
same fashion, though not in such marked degree 
as Senator Ingalls had. 

A man who thinks as: he walks. is Representa- 
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tive William L. Wilson, of West Virginia, who 
has given his name and almost his health to the 
new tariff bill. He is called ‘‘ the professor,” and 
he looks it, for as he takes his long, quick steps 
his eyes are cast down and he is apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

Widely divergent are the tastes of the men who 
make the laws of the country. Common objects 
hold them together in dignified array at the Cap- 
itol until adjournment. Then they give rein to 
individuality. The ways they choose for spend- 
ing their evenings are varied indeed. Senator 
John M. Palmer, of Illinois, belongs to a little 
coterie—the venerable ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Hugh McCulloch, is one of the members of 
it—which has gone deep into the science of whist. 
Senator William A. Peffer, of Kansas, the studi- 
ous, clerical-looking Populist, reads, reads, reads. 
He is omnivorous when it comes to books, but the 
works which keep him up far into the night are 
about finance and political economy. Nobody re- 
members to have seen Senator Peffer without a 
book in hand as he goes to and comes from the 
Capitol. Senator James F. Wilson, of Iowa, finds 
mental solace in enchre. Senator George G. 
Vest, of Missouri, is fond of sitting at a table 
in a restaurant and telling stories. In the com- 
pany with Vest will be found often Senator John 
P. Jones, of Nevada, ex-Senator William Mahone, 
of Virginia, and Colonel Joseph K. Rickey, of 
Missouri. At a neighboring table may be Senator 
Joe Blackburn, of Kentucky; ex-Congressman 
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FYAN, OF MISSOURI. 


Phil Thompson, of the same State ; Representative 
Asher G. Caruth, of Louisville; Senator John W. 
Daniel, of Virginia, and perhaps Senator Daniel 
W. Voorhees, of Indiana—for these all belong to 
the story-telling and story-loving class of public 
men. 

As regular as the after-dinner hour cemes 
around there may be found in the lobby of an up- 
town hotel Secretary Walter Q. Gresham, Repre- 
sentatives Moses P. Stevens, of Massachusetts, 
Charles 'l'racey, of New York, and Senator Orville 
II. Platt, of Connecticut. Sometimes smoking, 
sometimes not, they lounge about in the easy 
chairs, chatting with each other or with any 
chance acquaintance. 

The approachablenes’ of public men after of- 
fice hours is in striking contrast with the rules of 
exclusion which prevail when business is going 
on. ‘The grated doors are put up at the depart- 
ments at two in the afternoon, and thereafter no 
one enters except by special permit. The doors 
of the Senate chamber close at nine in the morn- 
ing, although the chaplain does not lift his voice 
in prayer until twelve. Doorkeepers stand where 
corridors lead to certain parts of the great struct- 
ure to say that only Senators or their families 
pass there. ‘This elevator reserved for mem- 
bers” is the notice which warns visitors at the 
House end. ‘ No cards sent in until after two” 
is the rule the doormen at the entrance to the 
marble room enforce, and so at every turn, even 
in the basement where “cold tea” is served for a 
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FORMAN, OF ILLINOIS, 


price, there is something to remind of the dignity 
of government. But what a difference in the 
evening! The Senator who could not be reached 
by card or message a few hours before may be 
found strolling about the lobby of a hotel, his hat 
tilted back on his head, his hands in his pockets, 
ready to accept an informal introduction and to 
talk most affably. The Representative whom it 
was impossible to join in the elevator at the 
House becomes as other men, without frills, when 
found at his hotel. 

The recreations of most public men in Wash- 
ington are inexpensive. ‘There is one horseback 
rider at each end of the Capitol, and just one in 
the Cabinet. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachussetts, Representative Joseph G, Can- 
non, of Illinois, and Secretary Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, furnish three distinct types of horse- 
manship. Mr. Cannon’s style is purely Western. 
His favorite horse is a nervous-looking chestnut, 
with a sweeping tail which no docking shears 
ever profaned. With stirrup straps let out to ac- 
commodate the full length of his limbs, leaning 
back in his McClellan saddle and holding his 
bridle rein taut, the Illinois lawyer goes at 4 clat- 
tering gait over the granite blocks and the as- 
phalt. The wide brim of his soft felt hat turns 
upward. ‘There is a strong flavor of what Buf- 
falo Bill calls ‘the roughrider of the West” in 
Mr. Cannon’s effort. 

Secretary Hoke Smith’s horse is a big, round- 
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bodied, sleek-looking bay, with that favored gait 
of the South, the fox trot. Mr. Smith’s pose on 
horseback is strictly perpendicular. The stirrup 
straps are short enough to give a slight outward 
bend of the knees. The rein is held loosely, and 
the Secretary’s restful appearance conforms to the 
gentle ambling motion. One day a small African 
boy riding furiously on a bicycle went down in a 
heap just under the muzzle of Secretary Smith’s 
self-possessed ‘‘single stepper.” ‘The big horse 
looked inquiringly at the obstruction, turned out 
and went around as if the struggling mass of 
small boy and wheel had been an inanimate stump 
or stone. The Secretary drew his rein slightly, 
and passed on as if nothing had happened. 

Senator Lodge rides a hunter, close-clipped, 
rawboned and bang-tailed. His saddle is the 
pigskin. His nickel-plated stirrups are strung 
high. He wears topboota, a short coat, a derby 
hat, and carries a crop. The Senator belongs to 
the Chase Club, and follows the hounds over the 
fences and ditches of the northwestern suburbs 
of Washington. 

These are the three horsemen among the nota- 
ble public men of Washington. Ainsworth R. 
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CANNON, OF ILLINOIS. 


Spofford, the Congressional Librarian, whose 
brain holds the olla podrida of literature, used to 
ride a great deal. He was an almost daily com- 
panion on horseback of Bancroft, the historian, 
in the latter’s lifetime. But with the construc- 
tion of the new Library Building to look after 
Mr. Spofford finds little time for his rides. 

Low-cut waistcoats, expansive shirt fronts, 
shaven faces, hair worn after the fashion of a 
mane, well-fitting Prince Albert coats—these are 
characteristics of a class of Congressmen. For 
the most part they go with the younger genera- 
tion of legislators, those who have grown up since 
the war. Statesmanship is a profession with 
them. Constitutional questions bring them to 
their feet. Precedents are a never-failing source 
of inspiration. Having grounded themselves in 
the history of their country, these men look, as 
well as act, their chosen vocation. 

John W. Bailey, of Texas, is a very good ex- 
ample of the type. Isaac Herschel Goodnight, 
of Kentucky, is another. Elijah Voorhees Brook- 
shire, born when the present Senator Voorhees 
was beginning to be the idol of the Wabash Val- 
ley and named in honor of the Tall Sycamore, is 
a third. 

All of these younger public men, who dress 
their parts and whose display of linen is lux- 
uriant and impressive, are not from the South by 
any means. ‘There is Peter J. Somers, of Wis- 
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consin, who made his way from the bottom round 
of the political ladder. He was City Attorney, 
Alderman and Mayor of Milwaukee before he 
came to Congress. When Mr. Somers arrived in 
Washington at the opening of the session he went 
into a barber shop to get rid of some of the evi- 
dences of his journey from Wisconsin. 

**Good evening, sah!” said the colored man 
who took his coat. ‘‘ Just in from Texas, sah ?” 

The next day Mr. Somers, at the Capitol, met 
& man he was sure he had never seen before. The 
stranger grasped his hand and smilingly said : 
** Ah, glad to see you again !” 

“You have the advantage of me,” said Mr. 
Somers. 

‘“Why, I met you last night ?” replied the 
other, inquiringly. 

** Think not,” said Mr. Somers. 

**Isn’t this Mr. Bailey, of Texas ?” asked the 
perplexed stranger. 

When brought together it is readily seen that 
Mr. Somers and Mr. Bailey are not doubles, but 
the striking similarity in dress, in the manner of 
wearing the hair and in the smooth-shaven feat- 
ures of the face confounds many who are not well 
acquainted with them. Somers is taken for 
Bailey. Brookshire passes for Williams, of II- 
linois. Goodnight, of Kentucky, is mistaken for 
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M‘CREARY, OF KENTUCKY. 


Pendleton, of West Virginia. Pence, the Pop- 
ulist from Colorado, is mixed up with Flynn, the 
Republican Delegate from Oklahoma. They are 
fine, promising young men, all of them. They 
are intelligent, true to their convictions and en- 
thusiastic for the right, as they conceive it to be. 
If they are somewhat Byronic in dress and man- 
ner, what of it? Popular government is safe 
when such young men pursue politics, not for the 
money, but for the higher satisfaction they find 
in it. 

Rather strange to tell, the Congressman with 
the longest hair is not from south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but from the pine woods of Wiscon- 
sin; his name is Thomas Lyneh. There is noth- 
ing of the traditional fire eater about Mr. Lynch 
except his mass of hair. A few weeks ago the 
Representatives voted themselves mileage for the 
regular as well as for the extra session. Mr. 
Lynch was of the opinion that one round of 
mileage was enough. But he was in a very small 
minority. The money was put to his credit. 
Mileage from the northern point of Wisconsin 
means between $400 and $500. Mr. Lynch is not 
wealthy. He lives on his Congressional salary, 
but he put his extra mileage into a draft and sent 
it to a committee in the Lake Superior region to 
be applied to the relief of the unemployed. The 
fact became known through no agency of the 
long-haired Congressman. 

The individuality of the Congressman, if he 





DOCKERY, OF MISSOURI. 


has much, crops out strongly when he takes the 
floor. Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, is never so fluent 
as when he supports three-fourths of his weight 
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HUTCHESON, OF TEXAS, 


with his right foot on the floor. He elevates the 
left foot to some vacant chair, leans forward, 
raises his right arm and extends the forefinger. 
Then he can express his thoughts with satisfac- 
tion to himself. Running through the centre of 
the hall of the House from the Speaker’s desk 
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to the main entrance is a broad aisle. It is the 
neutral strip, with Democrats to the east and Re- 
publicans to the west. It rises by successive 
short steps to the level of the rear semicircle of 
seats. On the highest section of this broad aisle, 
and in the centre of it, Private John Allen, of 
Mississippi, always takes his position to make 
those speeches which set the House in roars of 
laughter. As he feels his way hesitatingly to his 
funny climaxes Mr. Allen advances slowly until 
he stan:!s on the very edge of the first step down- 
ward. There he stops and tilts and talks. When 
he has finished he turns around and walks slowly 
back to his seat. 

Richard Parks Bland, the Missouri apostle of 
free silver, has a queer little habit, which seems to 
stimulate his thoughts. He pulls a short string, 
or usually a quarter of a yard of red tape, through 
his fingers. Mr. Bland has the peculiar faculty 
of starting at full speed. There is no preliminary 
warming up, but as soon as he has said “ Mr. 
Speaker” he is off. Judge Culberson, the pon- 
derous Texan, says Mr. Bland reminds him of a 
machine always wound up and ready to start as 
soon’ as a spring is touched. In this case the 
spring is silver. Ex-Speaker Reed rises from his 
seat and walks down the aisle three or four ateps 
before he begins to talk. Mr. Burrows stands be- 
hind his desk, bending slightly forward, with his 
knuckles on the desk in front of him. Like Ora- 
tor Puff, Mr. Burrows has “two tones to his 
voice.” Sometimes he says the most peinted and 
sarcastic things in softly modulated tones which 
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CUMMINGS, OF NEW YORK, 


barely reach the galleries. At other times he 
fairly thunders his denunciations of the opposi- 
tion. In his dress the Kalamazoo statesman also 
shows striking versatility. A stranger seeing Mr. 
Burrows one day might not recognize him the 
next. When the weather is fair Mr. Burrows is 
out in a high hat and a gray suit, with double- 
breasted, full-skirted Prince Albert coat. When 
the indications are ‘‘ cloudy and threatening ” he 
starts for the Capitol in a bobtailed brown coat 
and a soft traveling hat, much the worse for 
wear. The mannerism of William Bourke Cock- 
ran, the New York orator, in speaking, rather 
adds to than detracts from what he says. Stand- 
ing squarely upon both feet, Mr. Cockran swings 
his body from side to side, not monotonously, but 
in a way to emphasize his phrases. In his most 
impressive passages he throws his head back and 
almost closes his eyes. He has another fashion, of 
wagging his head from side to side effectively. 

Amos J. Cummings, the New, York newspaper 
man in Congress, almost invariably commits what 
lhe has to say to paper. He is one of the few 
men who can read a speech without detracting 
from the foree and charm of delivery. As he 
reads he bends forward, holding the manuscript 
sheet by sheet at some distance from his face. 
Very sharp and clean-cut are Mr. Cummings’s 
sentences. They do not sound as if they were be- 
ing read. 

A man who prepares his speech as he goes, and 
who tosses his arms about in a vigorous fashion, 
is Benton McMillin, of Tennessee. He is at his 
best when he relies on the spur of the moment 
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for his inspiration. This cultivated readiness of 
speech stands McMillin well in his social relation. 
Few public men are more entirely at home in a 
circle of ladies, and few are found oftener in the 
pariors of the Southern circle on the days of re- 
‘eptions and teas. Yet McMillin does not dress 
sike a beau. He affects hats with broad brims, 
and clothes that fit easy. In good-humored so- 
cial intercourse his tongue moves nimbly, and he 
finds recreation. 

A slender man, boyish in appearance as seen 
from the galleries, begins to speak. The high- 
pitched tones and delicate personality do not 
promise much, but before John Dalzell, of Pitts- 
burgh, has uttered half a dozen sentences the 
thin, small voice has begun to ring in the re- 
motest corners of the hall, and the whole House 
is listening. This man, who looks so young, is 
old enough to have given away a daughter in one 
of the fashionable weddings in Washington this 
winter. 

The emphasis which a erutch can give was 
seen when General Daniel E. Sickles made a few 
vigorous remarks in the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago in 1892. General Sickles 
is back in the House of Representatives, where he 
served thirty-eight years ago. Then he stood on 
two sound legs. Now a crutch takes the place of 
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DIXON (SENATOR), OF RHODE ISLAND, 


one of them. As he grows 
interested in what he says 
General Sickles has a 
quaint way of raising his 
crutch from the floor and 
gesticulating with it. 
There are half a dozen 
crippled statesmen, but 
they lose nothing thereby 
in the effectiveness of their 
speech. Perhaps the most 
graceful orator in the 
House is the one-armed 
Charles E. Hooker, of 
Mississippi. And there is 
no one whose manner is 
more forceful than Will- 
iam C. Oates, of Alabama, 
with a sleeve hanging 
empty by his side. Will- 
iam J. Stone, of Ken- 
tucky, lays aside his 
crutches when he rises to 
address the House. With- 
out any manifestation of 
fatigue he stands on one 
leg behind his desk. 
Senator Berry has much 
the same habit. Putting 
his hand on his desk oc- 





M‘MILLIN, OF TENNESSEE, 


BAKER, OF KANSAS. 


casionally, he moves about 
and faces in various direc- 
tions more nimbly than 
some Senators with ‘tivo 
good legs. ‘Senators Will- 
iam B. Bate, of Tennes- 
see, and Matthew C. But- 
ler, of South Carolina, 
have substituted cork for 
the legs they lost in battle, 
and they have become so 
thoroughly accustomed to 
the artificial support that, 


"seen in the Senate cham- 


ber, they do not appear to 
be crippled. 

These short hours of 
government service, and 
the regular if not munifi- 
cent salaries for the same, 
leave energies unimpaired 
and minds keen for the 
long evening which begins 
before sundown. The 
recreation which the 
worker with longer hours 
elsewhere seeks is rest. 
Here it is change in ac- 
tivity. With zest the peo- 
ple in official life pursue 
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MITCHELL (SENATOR), OF WISCONSIN. 


their amusements. The 
round of receptions and 
dinner giving and teas is 
endless. The hotel par- 
Jors are full of ladies. 
The hotel lobbies and 
smoking rooms are 
thronged with men. The 
colleges and professional 
schools begin their recita- 
tions and their lecture 
eourses at the hour official 
duties cease, and continue 
them far into the night. 
There are literary organi- 
zations and scientific so- 
cieties and clubs by the 
score for all manner of 
purposes. 

Washington life is fas 
cinating. The people 
whom official position 
brings here seldom leave 
voluntarily. A large ele- 
ment of the winter pop- 
ulation is of, but not in, 
official life. People of 
means and leisure in 
growing numbers find this 
city an agreeable winter- 





HARRIS (SENATOR), OF TENNESSEE. 


DUBOIS (SENATOR), OF IDAHO, 


ing place. Acquaintances 
are made easily. Official 
society is not exclusive. 
It is none the worse for 
the fact that no questicns 
are asked about the size 
of bank accounts. A cos- 
mopolitan like Colonel 
Pat Donan, with all of 
the United States to 
choose from, comes here 
every winter. He finds 
in my lady’s parlor of 
Washington the highest 
development of American 
loveliness, he says. 

These long after-office 
hours are the ones in 
which the effective work 
of the agent of legislation 
is done. Lobbying is 
made easy by the customs 
of the last third of the 
Washington day. There 
are men whose business it 
is to forecast coming 
events in Congress; they 
use this information for 
their own guidance or 
supply it to employers. 
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Wall Street is close to Washington when Con- 
gress is in session. Late at night the confi- 
dential predictions are sent on which operations 
at the opening of the stock markets the next day 
are based. ‘I'he opportunities which come to the 
shrewd seeker of advanced information on the ac- 
tion of Congress develop after dark. Similarly 
the outside influences which are directed to the 
shaping of legislation are most actively in opera- 
tion when Washington has dined. So it is not 
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and five o’clock in the afternoon has run its 
course when twelve o’clock comes. By that hour 
the last diner out has found his way home in a 
cab. The reception parlors are deserted. The 
ball is over. 

**Making a night of it” means something dif- 
ferent in Washington from the interpretation usu- 
ally given in large cities. Here revelry of the 
irrational kind has burned to the socket at an 
hour when it is getting fairly under way else- 
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IN THE VISITORS’ GALLERY. 


quite true that this cight hours’ period before 
midnight is a play spell for all who live at the 
national capital. 

Washington sleeps well. Two hours before 
midnight all is life and gayety. ‘Iwo hours after, 
the quietude of a country town prevails. Eight 
hours is enough for toil, the philosophers who are 
looking forward say. It appears from the Wash- 
ington experience that eight hours is also enough 


for play. The relaxation which begins at four 
Vol. XXXVIL, No. 6—45. 


where. Earlier hours of beginning make earlier 
hours of satiety. At twelve o’clock ninety-five 
hundredths of the population of Washington is 
in slumber. An hour later the hush is one of 
the conditions peculiar to the capital of the 
nation. 

Dwellers in cities know well the urban roar that 
never dies. In business hours it is greatest. In 
the last half of the night it is weakest. But it 
never ceases. ‘The rattle of the night liners, the 
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rumble of the owl cars, the whirring of mills and 
factories which do not shut down—these and 
other noise-producing agencies help to show that 
the city’s commercial and mannfacturing spirit 
lives even while its inhabitants sleep. Washington 
is different. It is a city of its own class, It has 


no commerce and no manufacturing which does 
not end at sundown. It runs no owl cars, because 
the corporations believe such things are not con- 
ducive to good morals. There is nobody abroad 
to be carried home. A city of the dead is not 
more peaceful and quiet. 





JIM. 


By Etta W. PIERCE, 


HE was a gray-eyed, freckled fellow, the leader 
of half the mischief in the town. 

His father, Jason Standish, had died of Med- 
ford rum while the boy was still young ; and Mrs. 
Jason, a poor broken-spirited creature, unable to 
wrestle with the hardships of life in a New Eng- 
land fishing town, gave up the struggle after a 
few weak efforts, and followed her reprobate lord 
to the grave. 

Thus orphaned, Jim fell to the care of a bach- 
elor uncle, who made shoes in winter and caught 
lobsters and bluefish in summer, and in spite of 
this combination of mdustries, remained hope- 
lessly poor all the year round. Vulgar excess of 
food or raiment Jim never knew. . He dug clams, 
picked berries and beach plums, shet sea fowl 
whenever he could: borrow or steal a boat and 
gun, earned a slate and an arithmetic, and set.up 
a reign of terror in the school on the crossroads, 

‘That fellow will: swing on the gallows before 
he is one and twenty,” the schoolmaster was 
heard to pant, as hatless and disheveled he found 
himself ejected headforemost from his own tem- 
ple, all because he had attempted to break a ruler 
over the tousled head of Jim. 

**Lor’! didn’t Mackensie know that Jim never 
would stand a thrashing ?” chuckled Uncle Nat 
as he dropped a live green lobster into his boiling 
pot, down at the shanty on the shore. Why; it 
jest drives the boy wild. He’s got old Myles Stand- 
isk’s blood in him—everybody has heered tell 
what sort of man Myles was—captain over to 
Plymouth, and killed Injuns as easy as I bile 
lobsters. So Jim pitched the skulemaster out, and 
kept him out ? Well, it’s a good deal like Jim,” 

The unlucky Mackensie resigned his position, 
and another teacher took the desk at the cross- 
roads—a girl from Sandwich on the Cape— 
younger than Jim by several months, and pretty 
asa mayflower in the Duxbury Woods. She be-+ 
gan her work with tact and good sense, and for a 
space things went smoothly. Under the spell of 
Bess Carver’s sea-blue eyes and lady ways Jim, 
rough cub though-he was, grew docile. 


-school half an hour behind time. 


Now, it chanced that the young teacher had 
secured board in the family of a certain Joshua 
Soule, a member of the school committee, whose 
house stood near the school. 

“‘If the boys go to cutting up,” said Soule, 
“you send for me, Miss Carver. I'll wallop ’em 
into subjection. Keep a sharp eye on Jim Stand- 
ish. He’s the worst of the lot—a reg’lar limb of 
Satan.” 

Miss Carver smiled serenely. Being a Cape 
girl, she had unbounded confidence in her own 
ability to control the boys, even to Jim Standish. 

One June morning Jim came stalking into 
He bore a bag, 
which he thrust with guilty haste under his desk. 

““Why are you tardy this morning, Standish 2” 
asked Miss Carver, sweetly. 

She was dressed in sprigged muslin—the pret- 
tiest gown Jim had ever seen. In her bosom 
nestled a wild pink rose. Her crinkly yellow hair 
shone like brass, and her eyes were as blue as 
Duxbury Bay on a cloudless summer morning. 

‘*IT went to haul Uncle Nat’s lobster traps,” an- 
swered Jim, ‘and the pesky boat got aground.” 

‘‘ What have you in that bag ?” 

«‘Nothin’,” replied Jim, brazenly. 

The arithmetic class was culled. Miss Carver 
turned to the blackboard and began to write 
upon it a sum in decimals. Suddenly a shriek 
rang through the room, and brought the teacher 
to the right about face. Out from the bag under 
Jim’s desk two long, live snakes wriggled, like 
shining black ribbons, and flattened out six feet 
of coils on the schoolroom floor. The boys burst 
into loud laughter. The girls, with a view to the 
safety of their ankles, leaped on the top of the 
desks and rent the air with screams. Miss Carver 
seemed to grow an inch taller. 

**James Standish !” she called. 

Jim shuffled forward, humble, deprecatory, his 
chin on his breast. en 

‘*Cuss the things!” he muttered. ‘I thought 
the rope was tight round the bag.” 

Then it was that Bess Carver made the mistake 
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of her life. The culprit was penitent—one word 
might have brought him to her feet ; but she was 
angry, and she felt that the discipline of the 
school was at stake. From a drawer in her desk 
she drew a stout piece of wood—the very ruler 
that Mackensie had tried to break on Jim’s head. 
He started back, breathing heavily. 

** Don’t !” he implored—*‘ don’t strike! I can’t 
bear it, you know.” 

The moment was not one for flinching. 

‘* Hold out your hand !” commanded the Cape 
girl. 

Unable to resist that sweet, imperious voice, 
Jim obeyed. She laid one blow on his open palm. 
Flashes of lightning filled the boy’s eyes. Ina 
sudden frenzy he clutched the sleeve of the sprig- 
ged muslin, and down it dropped, with a snap of 
stitches, to the floor. Miss Carver transferred 
the ruler to her other hand; that was caught 
like its fellow, and the second sleeve went the 
way of the first. She stood before her school, red 
with mortification, both dimpled white arms 
stripped bare to the shoulder, and that dreadful 
boy glaring on her like a maniac. 

“‘T warned you not to strike!” he panted. 
*«T’ve spoiled your dress, but I warned you !” 

The Cape girl wrote some words on a slip of 
paper, and beckoned to a small boy on a front 
seat. 

*‘Take this message to Mr. Soule,” she said, in 
a low voice, ‘‘and tell him to make haste.” 

The messenger shot out of the school. Jim’s 
gray eyes flashed keen reproach on the teacher. 

‘* You’ve sent for Josh Soule to come here and 
thrash me,” he said. ‘‘It’s a pity to put him to 
such trouble—I’ll go and meet him on the road.” 

Miss Carver started toward the door to bar his 
egress. With a wicked laugh Jim leaped through 
the nearest window. A few rods down the road 
he met the avenging Joshua, hurrying, with a 
stout hickory stick in hand, to Miss Carver's as- 
sistance. Soule was middle-aged, of Falstaff mold, 
and stern and judicial in bearing. 

‘‘ Halt, you young limb!” he cried, and made 
a dash for Jim’s ragged collar. 

‘‘Halt it is!” answered Jim, and by a nimble 
movement he struck Joshua’s broad feet from 
under his clumsy body. The school committee- 
man’s heels flew into the air; he fell on his back 
in the sandy road, and Jim stood over him and 
plied the hickory with might and main. Whack! 
whack! The man was too amazed to defend 
himself. Jim relieved his feelings, then flung 
the stick into the bushes, and continned on down 
the road, holding his tousled head high, and 
whistling shrilly like a triumphant gamecock. 

Bess Carver left the’ school -in charge of ‘an 


older pupil and hurried home to change her 
dress. 

Half laughing, half crying, she consigned the 
torn muslin to the bottom of her trunk. 

**T will never try to mend it—never !” she said. 

That night, when tea was over, she fared forth 
to find the house where Jim lived. It proved to 
be a low, paintless structure on the shore of the 
bay, with buoys and lobster traps strewn about 
the door, and sunflowers growing as high as the 
brown eaves. ‘To the weatherworn clapboards a 
dried shark’s fin was nailed. Over a salt pool 
near the gate hovered a tame bittern, some pet of 
Jim’s, and on the threshold of the house sat Un- 
cle Nat Standish, with his clay pipe betwixt his 
teeth, and his eyes fixed on the twin lights of the 
Gurnet as they twinkled beyond the long, low 
outline of Clark’s Island. 

**Mr. Standish,” began the Cape girl, shining 
down on the old fisherman in her mayflower beauty, 
‘*have you heard of the treuble at the school to- 
day »” 

Old Nat nodded in a non-committal fashion. 

“Oh,” faltered Miss Carver, ‘‘I am sorry that 
I attempted to punish Jim with that—that par- 


ticular ruler! The committee are very angry— 


Mr. Soule says that Jim must be expelled—I do 
not want him expelled. I want to be friends with 
him again. Iam fond of Jim, and until to-day 
he was fond of me.” 

She had come on an errand of peace. Her 
lovely eyes looked moist and anxious. The ruined 
sprigged muslin was forgotten. 

‘Jim ain’t here, miss,” answered Uncle Nat, 
dejectedly. ‘‘He won’t ever go back to skule. 
He’s packed his bundle and gone away to sea.” 

“Gone away to sea!” echoed Miss Carver, in 
dismay. 

‘Yes; Jim’s had a hankering arter tar and 
bilge water ever since he was as high as my boot 
leg, miss. He’s gone on the Merry Mermaid, 
with Captain Harkins, of Kingston—shipped for a 
v’yage to the Far East.” 

*¢ And when will he come back ?” 

** Well, as to that, the Lord only knows. Dux- 
bury folks ain’t likely to see him again im a 
hurry.” 

The news of Jim’s departure made a sensation 
in the old town. Captain Harkins was called a 
terrible sea dog—the roughest master mariner in 
Plymouth County. 

‘‘He’ll brain Jim with a belaying pin,” said 
Joshua Soule, ‘‘ or kick him overboard, before the 
voyage is half done.” 

Some weeks and months went by. Then Un- 
cle Nat received news of his wanderer. The mas- 


ter of the Merry Mermaid had neither brained . 
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Jim nor drowned him. The boy was safe in 
Ilong Kong, and Captain Harkins was teaching 
him navigation. Miss Carver, sitting with old Nat 
in his poor cottage, read the letter which contained 
the above tidings, and dimpled with gratification. 

“TI knew—I knew that we could trust Jim!” 
she said. 

A great friendship had sprung up betwixt the 
old fisherman and the teacher. She was nowa 
constant visitor at the cottage. Jim’s tame bit- 
tern had learned to perch on her shoulder, and 
Nat, at his lobster pot or shoemaker’s bench, 
watched eagerly for the trim girlish figure and 
pretty golden head to come down the sandy path 
to his door and talk with him about the absent 
Jim. 

Life in a South Shore town is a dull and mo- 
notonous affair. ‘Three years went by. Then the 
Merry Mermaid sailed into Boston harbor, and 
Uncle Nat locked his cottage door, left the tame 
Littern in charge, and vanished for a few days 
from the knowledge of his neighbors. When he 
returned he was swelling with importance. 

“©You see,” he said to Bess Carver, ‘‘Cap’n 
Ilarkins needed Jim aboard ship—he couldn’t 
give him leave of absence ; so I jest went up to 
Boston to see the boy. 
as my ridgepole, and old Harkins says no better 
seaman ever handled a rope. As soon as the Mer- 
maid can discharge her cargo she’s a-going on 
another long v’yage, and Jim is to sail as second 
mate.” 

“‘T am very, very glad !” said Bess Carver. 

“* Jim’s a-seeing the world—he’s a-looking with 
his own eyes on what your books teach.” 

Proudly he showed a roll of money which his 
boy had given him; then, with a wink and a 
grin, he shuffled to a closet, and brought outa 
inysterious-looking box. 

‘*Here’s a-somethin’,” he said, * which Jim 
charged me to deliver to the skulemarm. [ 
hugged it close all the way from Boston, afeared 
some scut would «ketch it out of my grip.” 

Miss Carver took off the wrappings of the box 
and raised the cover, wondering. What did she 
see? A dress pattern of magnificent brocade, 
bought in some Eastern bazaar, and stiff with 
richness. Silver threads, like vines of hoar frost, 
overran the peach-blow surface, and in every fold 
lurked a royal odor of attar of rose. Ona bit of 
paper which was pinned to the brocade Miss Car- 
ver deciphered these words in Jim’s familiar pot- 
hooks : ‘70 replace the sprigged muslin.” 

‘‘ Lor’,” grinned Uncle Nat, “he means the 
gown that he tore half off you at skule !” 

- She colored high, then held up the peach-blow 
splendor with a burst of womanly delight. 


Lor’, he’s grown as tall 


“*Tt makes one think of the sky curdled with 
dawn,” she said. ‘‘These silver threads are the 
starlight, not yet gone out.” 

** You can’t wear sich stuff teaching Duxbury 
young ’uns,” answered Uncle Nat, practically ; 
**but it might do first-rate for a wedding gown.” 

* * * * * * 

Time went on. The wife of Joshua Soule died ; 
then Uncle Nat turned prophet. 

** Josh will be asking you to marry him now,” 
he said to the teacher. ‘‘Ife’s got lands and 
boats, and money in bank.” 

‘*What nonsense you talk !” she frowned ; but 
at the end of a few months he saw that shie 
looked harassed and unhappy. 

**Didn’t I tell you how ’twould be ?” cried the 
old man, in triumph. ‘ Why, Josh is a-pestering 
you to death—he’s a-giving you no peace of your 
life! Say, be you a-going to take up with a walk- 
ing porpoise like Josh Soule ?” 

Miss Carver made no reply, but she changed 
her boarding place with suspicious haste, and the 
whole town knew that the widower’s suit had met 
with summary rejection. 

Soule was not the only lover who came wooing 
the teacher ; but unmoved, unwon, the Cape girl 
kept her desk at the crossroads, and maintained 
her friendship with Uncle Nat. 

‘‘There’s no man in these parts fit to tech the 
ground that little gal walks on,” said the old fish- 
erman. 

In the sixth year of Jim’s absence Uncle Nat’s 
strength began to fail. 

“© I’m breaking up,” he said, ‘like a wreck in 
a high sea.” 

He abandoned his shoemaking tools and lobster 
traps, and was content to sit all day long in his 
door and watch the white Gurnet towers and the 
sparkle and shadow of the blue bay. One after- 
noon in late autumn the woman who presided 
over his domestic affairs ran to the school with 
the news that the old man ‘had got a bad turn.” 

*‘T’ve called the doctor,” she said; ‘‘bnt he 
hates doctors. He jest wants the teacher to sit 
alongside him for a spell and talk about Jim. 
Iie’s longing the wust way to see Jim.” 

Miss Carver dismissed the children and started 
for the cottage. 

Darkness was descending like a blanket. <A 
tremendous gale tore up and down the coast. 
Duxbury Bay seemed heaving its gray gloom to 
meet the thick cloud rack. Rain lashed the pine 
woods and the low shore. The school was a half- 
mile from the cottage, and the furious wind 
twisted Miss Carver about, turned her umbrells 
inside out, and beat and buffeted her without 
Blinded, breathless, with bent head and 


mercy. 
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a terrifying sense of being whirled tuto space, 
she staggered along the sandy road until a mighty 
gust suddenly seized her slender, palpitating 
body, and hurled it against some object by the 
wayside, A tree? No. Aman. He promptly 
put out an arm to support her. 

**Hold fast to me,” he said, with a mellow 
laugh. ‘‘ You are too small to stand up alone 
against a South Shore gale.” 

Ile was tall and brown, with a gray hawk gaze 
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blew them to Uncle Nat’s dwelling and in through 
the low door. The old man turned his pinched 
face on the pillow and smiled. 

“What! Together ? Have you come together ?” 
he said. ‘‘The teacher and I have talked a lot 
about you, Jim—year in and year out, we’ve 
talked a lot about you.” 

* o* : * * x 

He died at midnight. 

Miss Carver remained by his side till the last ; 
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‘¢ wIss CARVER TRANSFERRED THE RULER TO HER OTHER HAND.” 


and a beard like a ripe chestnut; but she knew 
him at a glance. 

‘*So you have come back ?” she said. 

“Yes. The Kingston stage left me just now 
at the school. I found the door locked, and fol- 
lowed in your wake.” 

“Uncle Nat is very ill. He sent for me. I 
am going to the cottage.” 

“So am L” 


He drew ner hand through his arm, The wind 


then Jim escorted her to her boarding place 
through the wild and windy night. Hardly a 
word was spoken on the way. 

At the funeral the two met again. Jim was 
standing near the teacher as she knelt and laid 
on Uncle Nat’s grave a great cross of sweet pine 
and glossy bayberry leaves. 

From that new-made mound Miss Carver 
turned and hurried out of the cemetery. She 
took the road to the school—she had exercises 
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to correct there which had been left over from 
her morning work. As she unlocked the door 
she heard a step at her back, but she did not turn 
or look. The silent, deserted schoolroom was al- 
ready dim with twilight. She opened her desk 
to search for the exercises, and her eyes fell on 
an old ruler. She smiled involuntarily as she 
drew it forth. 

‘‘Ts that Mackensie’s ruler ?” asked a voice at 
her elbow. 

She nodded. With a mischievous gleam in his 
gray eyes Jim held out his hand. 

«« You may ferule me now as much as you like,” 
he said. 

She dropped the wood as though it had been a 
hot coal. He leaned on the battered desk and 
looked at her with his heart in his gaze. 





RUSSIAN PUPPET SHOWS. 


‘IT wonder if you have quite forgiven me !” 

** Long ago,” she replied. 

“Then take the hand which I would not: let 
you strike that day—God knows I offer it hum- 
bly enough to you now! Take it, Bess, and my 
whole soul and being with it. As boy and man 
I have loved you these six years. Captain Har- 
kins retires now from service, and the owners 
have offered the command of the Merry Mermaid 
to me. I am to sail on a voyage to Australia. 
Bess, darling, go with me as my wife !” 

Her soft eyes shone through happy tears. 
bent over the old desk and kissed her. 

Three weeks later the peach-blow brocade, 
scented with attar of rose, was fashioned into a 
wedding gown, and Captain Jim carried the 
school mistress away to the antipodes. 


He 





SWEET PEAS. 


By Nina Frances Layarp. 


Sweet peas of many colors, pink and blue, 
And dusky purple mellowing to a hue 

Of brown-veined crimson, when I look st ‘you 
I think my eyes have borrowed of your dew. 


Because I knew you long ago mayhap, 
Your white face looking from a purple cap, 
And your fine bonnet with a modest flap, 
And loved you as you lay upon ,my lap. 


Because I like the dear old-fashioned traits, 

Yeur stately carriage and your gracious ways, 
Because my heart can never cease to praise 

The tender beauty of the bygone days. 


Because you smell of gardens long ago, 
With old-world lilies standing in a row, 
And dahlias with their gaudy furbclow ; 
Is this the: reason why I love you co? 


Because—because, 0 blossoms, you have reud 
My secret heart ; you seem to bow your head 
For piety and pity of the dead, 

Because, perchance, I leave a name unsaid. 





RUSSIAN PUPPET SHOWS. 


By VALERIAN GRIBAYEDOFF. 


Boys and girls almost universally are familiar 
with the time-honored features of sly old Mr. 
Punch and his much-abused better half, Mrs. 
Judy. How often have we welcomed the arrival 
of the showman, with his tall folded frame which 
when opened out and erected was magically trans- 
formed into a neat little theatre! Then the pup- 
pets soon began to play their antics, being worked 


mysteriously from behind by always invisible 
hands. All of us, I am sure, remember this, and 
the great pleasure we felt in following the fort- 
unes of Mr. Punch and his spouse, not forgetting 
the dog Toby and the baby. There was always a 


good deal of fun in the earlier scenes of the play, 
but near the end it had a way of turning into 
tragedy, Mr. Punch developing into a wife beater, 
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“and going from bad to worse until he finally com- 


mits murder. The police next appear upon the 
scene, to be resisted by the criminal, who has 
grown sullen and ferocious, but is at last over- 
powered and carried off to receive his just pun- 
ishment.on the gallows. But even in the face of 
death he proves crafty, and pretending not to un- 
derstand how to get his own head into the noose, 
he manages to juggle with the rope so’effectually 
as to hang the executioner. Fortune favors Mr. 
Punch, first, last and all the time ! 

Most Americans know that this quaint old play 
came to them from their Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
That is why they are apt to regard Punch and 
Judy as a purely English institution. But the 
fact is that England borrowed the idea from 
Italy, where Punchinello was a popular favorite 
long before he wandered westward and appeared 
in the foggy isle. 

Some writers claim to trace his origin to Pon- 
tius Pilate, and say that the modern show was 
originally a religious spectacle. Be that as it 
may, the Russians have in the raral districts a 
traveling show somewhat resembling our Punch 
and Judy, but which for simplicity and primitive- 
ness forms a striking contrast to its counterpart 
in Western Europe. It dates back to the ninth 
century, when it, with Christianity (curiously 
enough), was introduced into Great and Little 
Russia from Byzantium. 

The picture printed here gives the reader a 
clear idea of what this puppet show was and is. 
As will be seen, the performance is conducted by 
two persons, just on the same principle as our 
own. One works the dolls and the other plays 


the zither. The former is called the “ Kukol- 


nik,” the latter the “* Gueéitchik.” They do not 
burden themselves with éven as much baggage as 
their European or Amefican brethren ;> there is 
no folding frame to bé shouldered on the tramp 
frem village to village ; but instead the showman 
wears a convenient hoop skirt. Quite a curious 
substitute, one would faney, for the frame thea- 
tre, yet a glance at the picture: will show how 
well it works. The Kukolnik raises the skirt 
above his head, and braces it with two sticks 
until it assumes the appearance of having been 
lifted by a high wind. Once there, it is station- 
ary, shielding him from view, and creating the 
‘‘behind the scenes ” from whence he controls the 
puppets. Meanwhile the Guseltchik seats him- 
self and begins the overture, gayly twanging his 
zither to the audience’s infinite delight. I was 
on the point of saying that now the curtain rises, 
but remembered in time that there is no cur- 
tain, and will therefore simply announce that the 
actors make their bow. It will interest the 


reader to hear something ‘about these puppet 
actors. 

One “stock ” character is that of the valiant 
Knight, helmeted, plumed and clad in shining 
armor (he appears in the picture), who is ever 
performing prodigies of valor, and accomplishing 
the most daring feats in rescuing beautiful 
maidens, whom he bears away on his gallant steed 
to liberty and love. The Buffoon 1s also an in- 
dispensable character ; he is really a deep-enough 
sort of fellow, and usually has a purpose of his 
own to serve—in fact, there is a deal of method 
in his buffoonery. We have also the Fool, who 
must not be confounded with the Buffoon, and is 
a genuine, Simon Pare, ont-and-out simpleton. 
He is always on hand, producing much laughter 
by his grotesque stnpidities. The darling of the 
audience must not be omitted in this account— 
the lovely Maiden who inspires the brave Knight 
to noble deeds ; the Buffoon to attempt poetry in 
her praise ;and the Fool to be more foolish than 
ever in endearoring to express his devotion. And 
last, yet by no means least, comes the bad man of 
the play—the Heavy Villain, with dark, hand- 
some countenance, adorned with such wonderful 
mustachios as are seldom seen off the stage, and 
who plots and schemes against the peace of the 
fair heroine, seeming to gain bis desires step by 
step, while the andjence grows feverish with sup- 
pressed excitement. But in the tery nick of time 
the gallant Knight arrives to foil the Villain and 
rescue the Lady amid’ enthnsiastic applause. 
Some of the more ambitious dramas necessarily 
introduce a greater variety of actors, including 
the parents of the beautiful heroine ; sometimes 
her brother, cousin, or perhaps a kindly aunt or 
ancle. Ta other instances quité a host of minor 
Character’ aré called into service, such as the 
* strelitzi,” of military guards; the villagers ; the 
priest, or “pope,” as he is called in Russia ; the 
landlord of the ‘‘ traktir,” or country inn, etc. 

These wandering puppet showmen are the de- 
scendants of a class once almost a power in the 
land of the Czars. Like the Scottish minstrels 
and the Irish harpers of old, they were not only 
invited upon all important festive occasions, but 
were treated as honored guests. If the season 
were summer the show would be given under the 
trees upon a grassy lawn ; and if winter time, the 
company gathered in the ancestral hall. Al- 
though frequently the plays were of the class 
mentioned, the Kukolnik had other strings to 
his bow. Russia is very rich in the curious old 
traditions, fairy tales and legendary poetry called 
** folklore.”” Now, our friends the showmen were, 
as a class, distinguished for their acquaintance 
with all this folklore; the Kukolnik recited tho 
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tules; the Guseltchik sang the songs. So when 
they neither performed the ordinary play with 
the brave Knight, the Fair Lady, the Buffoon 
and the Villain, nor invented something entirely 
new, they wove their plot out of some old national 
legend, while the zither was attuned to ancient 


knowledge that the Kukolnik and Guseltchik 
have sadly fallen from their high estate. True, 
they still wander from village to village, from 
house to house, giving their plays from the hoop- 
skirt stage and their music from the zither. But 
times have changed ; no longer are they received 
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Russian airs. The native music of Russia is per- 
vaded by a sweet, plaintive melancholy, and when 
played upon a string instrument like the zither is 
very inspiring. So one need not wonder at the 
popularity these itinerant players enjoyed during 
the Middle Ages. 

Alas that I say it! but truth forces me to ac- 
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as the guests in the stately mansion of the boyar 
or the comfortable dwelling of the merchant, but 
are merely regarded as entertaining vagabonds, 
catering only to peasant audiences. In spite of 
this, however, they may fairly claim the glory of 
having preserved to modern generations much 
of the romantic spirit of Russia’s past. 
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WHALEBACK STEAMERS, 


OUR INLAND SEAS. 


By Bessie B, Crorrur. 


THE wings of the American eagle stretch over 
a broad, prosperous and populous country, but 
nowhere is his strident scream of exultation more 
fitly sent forth than when he pauses on sus- 
pended wing or floats in easy rapture above the 
region bordering the five Great Lakes which have 
been fantastically termed the ‘‘ Western Mediter- 
ranean.” Let us reflect for a moment that these 
flashing, restless, linked watery jewels stretched 
as a dividing line between the United States and 
Canada half the width of the continent contain 
more than one-half of the fresh-water area of the 
globe ; that along these shores, where not three 
hundred years ago the dip of the paddle of the 
Indian’s canoe alone was heard, and where the 
French fathers ventured, carrying the cross of 
“the white man’s God,” which the far tribes of the 
Pacific sent messengers to greet, thrives the hardy 
population of eight large and prosperous States— 
twenty-six of the entire sixty-three millions of 
the last census. Along their shores thirty-six 
cities have sprang to life, raiiging from 1,000 in- 
habitants to the million and more of the throned 
‘daughter of the prairie,” rising from its bound- 
less expanse like Venice from the waves, who so 
late entertained the nations of the earth right 
royally. 

General O. M. Poe, U.S. Engineer in charge of 
the work on the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, 
which connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron 


and overcomes the rapids in the St. Mary’s River 
at Sault Ste. Marie, speaking of the commerce of 
the Great Lakes, says: ‘‘ For nearly thirty-five 
years I have watched its increase, but neither I 
nor anyone else within my knowledge has been 
able to expand at the same rate. The wildest ex- 
pectations of one year seem absolutely tame the 
next.” 

The above statement is justified by the Eleventh 
Census, the first attempt that has been made to 
ascertain the total freight traffic of the United 
States on the Great Lakes. It is difficult for us 
to realize that the tonnage of these lakes is more 
than one-third that of, the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf coasts combined, and that in 1890 the ton- 
nage of the Detroit River alone was eight million 
tons in excess of tle entrances and clearances in 
the foreign trade at London, and about the same 
as those of Liverpool. Still more striking is the 
showing for the eight months of the same season 
during which the St. Mary’s Falls Canal was open, 
for the tonnage of that exceeded by one and a 
half million tons the registered freight of all na- 
tions which passed through the Suez Canal dur- 
ing the 365 days the latter remained free for 
navigation. ‘The Straits of Mackinaw show even 
a much larger excess. 

Compared with the railroad traffic of our own 
country, it appears hardly credible that the Lake 
service during less than two-thirds of the year is 
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almost exactly one-fourth of the total freight car- 
ried by all the railroads of the country put to- 
gether throughout the whole year; yet such is 
the fact. 

Employing the terms of the railroad and pictur- 
esque comparisons, the 30,299,006 tons of freight 
carried on the Great Lakes during the season of 
1890, loaded into cars of average size and capac- 
ity, would cover 13,466 miles of track, or, in 
other words, four tracks extending from New 
York to San Francisco, with overplus sufficient to 
cover two additional tracks from New York to 
Chicago, the lines of fully laden cars being con- 
tinuous ! 

Let us glance at the tide of commerce which, 
from the days of the first American vessel launched 
on Lake Erie in 1797, flowed westward, carrying 
the provisions and other supplies to the early set- 
tlers, but which about 1840 set in with a back- 
ward movement like that of the Bay of Fundy’s 
waves—its only parallel in nature, or indeed in 
the traffic of the world. A small brig bronght to 
Buffalo in 1836 the first earnest of the magnif- 


-icent return of the bread cast on the waters, 


3,000 bushels of wheat from Michigan, and 
against this we have to show in the season of 
1891 upward of 200,000,000 bushels of grain, 
including nearly 8,000,000 barrels of flour. More- 
over, enormous as these figures seem, it is to be 
remembered that breadstuffs do not to-day con- 
stitute by any means the largest item of the Lake 
traffic, but really occupy a fourth-rate position, 
the first place being claimed by the iron ore of 
the Lake Superior district, from which comes 
more than half the total production of iron ore 
in the United States. Indeed, but for the great 
natural highways and the cheap transportation 
they afford, it is safe to say that this district, 
which produces the best and the most valuable 
ore in the whole country, could not have been 
developed at all, the bulk and weight of the prod- 
uct rendering it exceedingly unlikely that rail- 
roads could afford to carry it at a sufficiently low 
rate to its destination in the furnaces of Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

Lumber, second in order, reaches upward of 
6,000,000 tons yearly, while the westward move- 
ment of coal, anthracite and bituminous, amounts 
to nearly the same number of tons. 

* Buffalo, it may be observed, is the largest re- 
ceiving port for breadstuffs in the country, as well 
as the largest shipping point for anthracite coal, 
the receipts of grain and flour at this single port 
during eight months in 1891 having been nearly 
equal to the domestic exports of like products 
from all other ports in the United States in the 
same period, notwithstanding the fact that the 


export movement of that year was the largest 
known in the history of the country. 

By the following table it will be seen that, 
compared with the largest foreign and home 
ports, Chicago and Buffalo, inland cities both, 
hold ‘no contemptible position ; Chicago treads 
close upon the heels of New York, and, after 
London and Liverpool, finds no rival in the world 
except Hamburg, who distances her but by less 
than 200,000 tons, while Antwerp and Marseilles 
alike yield the palm to Buffalo. 

Entrances and clearances of the ports for the 
season of 1890 were : 


FOREIGN AND COAST‘VISE. 


Tons. 
rrr EE ey RP CR 10,288,868 
NR 6 rad Rita Se otede ches ses 66 Kawe kn skew 9,560,590 
EN Gatti 5 Oh y cA rdieeakRabsb.in Mbeku che ee een 20,962,534 
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DOs. Adds 6 eccu tate Beakee ites. dud teas ... 4,418,876 
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Pa a Skee dupbelracs ee dvetceeueres .. 8,203,999 
ES (CREMONA S ee <Venesdedtesnaeecsods 10,417,096 
ee See <a OS Ue using i 3,481,769 
is: shana a's Banh hoedpins Se Ahh sd. «6 06 12,646,555 
NS as sch. 0s bin nen a teaaaitedb dienes aie dd stk de 2,676,387 
a oor ad Rilin te oa. 42s baehaussies en 2,585,866 
RR NRE, aati eae eRe G2 oe SN ae 1,986,483 


With increased production, facilities for han- 
dling have increased also, and whereas in the 
early days the unloading of grain at Lake ports 
was performed by hoisting barrels from the hold 
of the ship, and after weighing, transferring them 
into canal boats alongside, three or four days be- 
ing required by the crew for the unloading of a 
cargo of 5,000 bushels, there are now single ele- 
vators capable of removing 25,000 bushels an 
hour. Several of these vast storehouses have two 
hollow legs each, the distances between which are 
adjustable so as to correspond with the distances 
between the hatches on the vessel to be unloaded, 
and the work is further expedited by steam 
shovels introduced into the hold, two of them 
working in connection with each leg and sweep- 
ing the grain toward the continuous line of tine 
buckets carried on an endless chain. When this 
gigantic tube is lowered into the hatch of a vessel 
it frequently buries its nose five to ten feet deep 
in the cargo. 

The coal and ore docks load with correspond- 
ing speed, from a series of pockets with shoots or 
aprons below them on which the ore and anthra- 
cite coal is carried to a point over the open hatches 
of the ship (bituminous coal having to be lowered 
into the hold in buckets to avoid breaking). So 
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rapid is the process that a vessel with a cargo of 
grain arriving in Buffalo at 9:20 a.m. has un- 
loaded 77,000 bushels, and, taking on 3,200 tons 
of coal, has been ready to leave port at 7 p.m. of 
the same day. At Duluth it is by no means un- 
common to see several of the largest Lake steamers 
receiving cargoes at once from the same elevator. 
Chicago, it is to be noted, has the largest elevator 
capacity in the United States, accommodating 
28,675,000 bushels in her 26 elevators, while New 
York, with her 27 elevators, shelters 27,275,000 
bushels. 

I{aving thus gained some idea of the tremen- 
dous proportions of the commerce of the Lakes, 
of which it was truly said, “it requires no pro- 
phet to foretell a wonderful growth, but only a 
prophet can foretell its degree,” Jet us look at the 
ships in which it is carried, at the impediments 
that stand in the way of even more rapid growth, 
at the cost of transportation by water compared 
with that by rail, and at the relative amounts ex- 
pended so far by our own country and by Great 
Britain in facilitating the movement of the mag- 
nificent crops and mineral resources of our North- 
west and of Canada. 

To-day there are afloat on the Great Lakes 
nearly twice the number of American vessels that 
are engaged in the foreign trade of the United 
States on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ‘coasts 
combined—3,600 craft of all kinds, with a carry- 
ing capacity of 1,154,870 tons, against 1,579 ships 
which carry a little less than one million of tons. 
The Lake fleet proper, exclusive of small tngs, 
stcam canal boats and sailing vessels, in 1891, was 
registered at 2,125 vessels, with carrying capacity 
of 870,981 tons and valued at nearly $60,000,000. 
Of these 272 were steamers, carrying from 1,000 
to 2,500 tons, and when we reflect that there are 
only 157 vessels of this class on the entire Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, 28 on the Pacific and 22 on the 
Western rivers, these figures are significant. In- 
deed, it is a striking fact that the average size of 
vessels on the Great Lakes is more than double 
that of those on the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
board, the proportion being for sailing vessels 128 
tons on the seaboard against 258 tons on the 
Lakes, and for steam vessels 299 tons on the sea- 
board against 428 tons on the Lakes. In 1890, 
when the steam tonnage of vessels built on the 
(reat Lakes was 40 per cent. greater than that of 
craft built on the entire seaboard, the average 
rose to 760 tons against 288. 

From 1849 to 1862 the growth of the Lake fleet 
was phenomenal—increasing more than 136 per 
cent. in the amount of tonnage and more than 
50 per cent. in the value of vessels; but of late 
years it has taken even more rapid strides, the in- 


crease in size and in the use of steam power 
being marked from year to year, while the char- 
acter of the shipping has been radically modified. 

**It is probable that the history of marine ar- 
chitecture does not furnish another instance of so 
rapid and complete a revolution in the material 
and structure of floating equipment as has taken 
place on the Great Lakes since 1886,” says the 
Superintendent of the Census; for against 6 ves- 
sels built of stecl which the Lake fleet could 
boast in the first-mentioned year, valued at 
$694,000, there were no less than 89 afloat in 1891, 
with aggregate carrying capacity of 127,624 tons 
and valned at $14,502,500, of which 70 were pro- 
pelled by steam. One of these carried during the 
season of 1890 the whole length of Lake Michi- 
gan 29 cargoes of iron ore averaging 3,581 tons 
each. Of the 45 newships under construction in 
1891, 32 were of steel. The change from wood to 
steel, from sailing to steam vessels and from small 
to high-class tonnage tends also to lengthen the 
season of navigation, now about 230 days. 

A somewhat remarkable new. type of vessel has 
been patented within this decade, and is designed 
especially to meet the needs of traffic on the 
Lakes. These are the McDougall “ whalebacks,” 
built of steel thronghont, and are of a peculiar 
shape, which insures the advantages of being 
proof against foundering in. any weather except 
in case of grounding or collision, of offering less 
resistance to the water, of carrying less dead 
weight above the water line, of having a smaller 
exposed superstructure to cause rolling or drift- 
ing, and of being built at a material reduction in 
cost. One of them made in safety the trip from 
Duluth to Liverpool with a cargo of wheat (un- 
loading, however, to pass the rapids in the St. 
Lawrence River), and on its return to Philadel- 
phia took on a cargo of macuinery which it carried 
around the Horn and landed finally at Pnget 
Sound. ° 

Shipbuilding on the Lakes has expanded enor- 
mously. In the five years from 1886 to 1891 the 
new vessels built were over one-half of those 
launched ia the entire country., Next to Phila- 
delphia it was not New York, or Newark, or Bos- 
ton, bnt Cleveland, Ohio, which turned out the 
largest tonnage of iron vessels in 1890, and Weat 
Bay City has built great steamers for the ocean 
trade, towed them in sections throngh the Wel- 
Jand and St. Lawrence Canals, and set them up 
and launched them on salt water, the total extra 
expense of the processes of cutting and putting 
together in one case being about $10,000. The 
largest Lake shipyard, at Cleveland, turned out a 
first-class steel freighter every month during 1890, 
the aggregate value of which was $2,500,000. In 
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ELEVATORS 


the year ending June 30th, 1891, 204 vessels were 
built on the Lakes, with « tonnage of 111,856.45 
tons, and whereas the average capacity of the ten 
largest ‘‘coarse freighters” built in 1890 was 
2,652 tons, those constructed in 1891 averaged 
3,200. 

Now let us see what difficulties are encountered 
in passing from one lake to another ; for when we 
reflect that more than half the distance from 
Duluth to Liverpool (4,618 statute miles) lies be- 
tween the first-named city and the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and that of the 2,384 miles, 2,313 are cpen 
and but 71 are to be traversed by artificial navi- 
gation, we are tempted to smile at the comparative 
insignificance of the figures. But these few miles 





VESSELS ENTERING LOCKS, 





AT DULUTH, 


present problems that have perplexed, and con- 
tinue to perplex, the engineers and statesmen of 
two powerful nations. 

From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal a ship can sail unimpeded ; but from that 
city to Luke Ontario, by the side of the shoal 
river, stretches a chain of canals, six in number, 
navigable only for vessels not exceeding 200 feet 
in length and drawing but nine feet of water. 
The Welland Canal, built by the Dominion of 
Canada to connect Lakes Ontario and Erie, cir- 
cumventing Niagara and its thunders, dates from 
1833, and after two enlargements now draws 14 
feet of water and admits vessels of 275 feet in 
length, ‘This canal has been rendered sufficiently 
famous of late by the 
discrimination against 
American vessels ne- 
cessitating the proc- 
lamation of President 
Harrison establishing 
retaliatory tolls on 
the St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal. 

The chief natura) 
obstructions to navi- 
gation above Lake 
Erie lie in the Detroit 
River, Lake St. Clair, 
the St. Clair River 
and the St. Mary’s, at 
ten points in all, It 
is the object of the 
work now carried on 
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by the United States 
Government to secure 
auniform depth of 20 
feet from Duluth to 
Buffalo. Twenty feet 
draught of water 
means more to the in- 
itiated than is realized 
by those not familiar 
with the fact that 
more than 95 per 
cent. of the traffic on 
the ocean is carried in 
vessels not drawing 
more than 20 feet, so 
that ‘‘it would require 
no stretch of fancy to 
summon to the ports 
of Oswego, Lewiston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, at no 
distant period, the ships of foreign nations laden 
with the rich products of Asia and Europe.” 

The most important work now being carried on 
is at the rapids in the St. Mary’s River at ‘the 
Soo.” ‘To this the improvement in the Hay Lake 
Channel in the same river i3 only supplementary. 
The famous ‘* Limekiln Crossing” in the lower 
Detroit River was completed in 1890, and work 
on the St. Clair Flats is in progress. The esti- 
mated cost for improvements at the remaining 
six points which have not yet been undertaken is 
placed at less than $3,500,000. 

At ‘*the Soo,” however, the enormous in- 
crease in the commerce of the Lakes has always 
been most sensibly felt. Originally opened in 





GATES CLOSED, WITH WATER RUSHING OUT, 


1855 as a State undertaking, the canal was en- 
larged in 1870-’81 at a cost of nearly two and a 
half millions. But barely five years afterward 
the magnificent single lock, 515 feet long and 80 
wide, giving a navigation of 16 feet, had become 
totally inadequate, and the United States under- 


took the stupendous work now in progress, part 
of which is a new lock 800 feet long and 100 
wide throughout, with 21 feet of water on the 


sills and a lift of 18 feet. The whole, it is con- 
templated, will be completed in time for the 
opening of the season of 1896. This canal was 
vigorously championed by Senator C. K. Davis in 
the United States Senate, and it was owing to his 
exertions the great improvement was begun—the 
only government work to which Congress ever 
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committed itself by authorizing contracts for the 
entire work in advance of appropriations. 

And the cost to the United States of the im- 
provements already made, not only at these im- 
portant points, but at all the harbors of the Great 
Lakes, frem 1790 to 1891? Why, $37,247,993, 
out of $204,137,649 appropriated for rivers and 
harbors of the entire country since the foundation. 
of the government. And against this almost in- 
significant amount may be set the value of the 
traffic on the Lakes im a single year, $342,522,290. 

The Canadian Government in the same period 
expended nearly $55,000,000 on her water ways, 
largely the Lake system and the St. Lawrence 
Canals. These last she is now enlarging to equal 
the depth of the Welland. And—most important 
in the face of the fact that, after paying tolls 
through the Welland Canal, we have but six feet 
of water in the Erie—the Dominion is now con- 
structing a canal of her own on the other side of 
the St. Mary’s River which will give her a clear 
channel from Lake Superior to Montreal, and 
thus virtually to the ocean, of 14 feet all the 
way. 

«Six feet of water in the Erie Canal and two 
transfers of the freight,” says the Secretary of the 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce, in dread of the 
absorption of American freight by Canadian ves- 
sels, ‘‘can no more compete with 14 feet of water 
through the Canadian canals and no transfer than 


a wheelbarrow can compete with an express train. 
The canal boat carrying 200 tons drawn by mules 
at the rate of 4 miles per hour can by no possi- 
bility compete with the steamship carrying 2,000 
tons propelled by steam at the rate of 14 miles 
per hour.” And this leaving out of account the 
superior position of Great Britain on the Lakes 
in the event of a war! 

It is therefore the project of Senator Davis to 
construct a ship canal of our own between Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, which would prove several 
miles shorter than the Welland, and either to en- 
large the Erie Canal to a depth of 20 feet through- 
out its length or to utilize Lake Ontario as far 
to the east as Oswego, from which point connec- 
tion could be made, through the Oswego River 
and Oneida Lake, with. the Erie, at a saving of 
canal enlargement for nearly 150 miles. 

When these results shall have been achieved a 
ship of 4,000 tons can make its way from Duluth 
in Minnesota to Poti, at the eastern extremity of 
the Black Sea—one-third of the way around the 
world—and, of course, through the Suez Canal to 
India! And, though the estimate of the cost of 
such a gigantic undertaking has been placed at 
not less than $100,000,000, there is always the 
consideration that to the people of the country 
are saved $150,000,000 in a single year by the 
carriage of these great water ways compared with 
the cost by rail. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. PRAGUE. 


By WALTER 


Members of the Detective Burean of the Met- 
ropolitan Potice keep a record of all the cases on 
which they work. One of the old members of 
the force, whose name is a terror to every crim- 
inal in New York, went to a desk and brought 
out a thumbworn pocket diary when I asked him 
to tell me the story of the most remarkable case 
in which he had worked. 

But as he told the story he had little occasion 
to refer to the book, for he had not forgotten.a 
single incident of the strange and unnatural 
crime. 

“The story I am going to tell you is the story 
of a crime,” he said, $“ that was different. from 
ordinary affairs of theekind. In fact, there is 
nothing precisely it in the records of the de- 
partment. 

“*T had just wens promoted from patrolman to 
ward detective. I was in my captain’s office one 


L. HAWLEY. 


morning when a roundsman came in with a re- 
port of the finding of a woman and child dead in 
their apartment in a flat house with the gas turned 
on in fuil force. 

“The captain, turning to me, sdid: ‘This 
looks like a case of suicide; but go over and in- 
vestigate it anyway. 

“I found a patrolman in charge of the prem- 
ises, and nethinghad begn- disturbed. The dead 
woman and cbild bad lived onm.the second floor. 
They had been. in the house only two weeks, and 
the woman was known as Mrs. Morrfson. 

«Her child was a girl about three years old. 
Mother and ehild lay dead on the bed in the mid- 
dle ‘room. The child was, clad only in a night- 
robe, but the mother was fully dressed. Both 
bodies were cold. . 


‘TI made a search of the rooms, , but found no 


note. In fact, there was not a scrap of paper 
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with writing on it in the place. In a talk with 
the janitor I got a little information. 

«‘The woman had remained in her rooms most 
of the time during the two weeks she had been 
in the house. She never went out except to pur- 
chase food, and the janitor was the only person 
in the building to whom she had spoken. 

‘So far as the janitor knew, the woman had 
only two callers while she lived in the house. 
The first was a messenger boy who brought her a 
letter the day before, and the other was a doctor 
who had called to see the little girl, who had been 
quite ill. 

‘* This is what the janitor told me of the doctor 
and his visit: ‘I was closing up the house last 
night at eleven o’clock, when a man got out of a 
cab, looked at the number, came up the stoop 
and asked me if this was where the woman with 
the sick child lived. As he spoke he took a bit 
of paper from his pocket, looked at it, and said 
the woman was Mrs. Morrison. “I’m the doc- 
tor,” he said when I told him he had found the 
place. With that he ran upstairs, and that was 
the last I saw of him. I don’t know what time 
he left.’ 

‘‘The janitor was unable to give me any de- 
scription of the doctor. He had never seen him 
before, had only a glance at his fuce in the gas- 
light, and could not tell me whether he was young 
or old. 

‘‘T went back upstairs and asked the police- 
man if he was positive that the doors of the apart- 
ment had been locked from the inside. He was, 
and as proof pointed to the key of the front door 
which lay on the mantel. The key of the back 
door was in the lock. 

“In looking about the kitchen at the rear I 
saw that the lower sash of the window was raised 
half an inch. I soon discovered that there was a 
low shed under the window, and that by climbing 
out to the roof of this I could easily reach the 
back yard, enter the basement of the house 
through an open door, and pass out the front 
way by the door under the stoop. 

‘‘T turned over every piece of furniture in the 
place, and made a close search of all boxes and 
drawers. I found that the woman’s trunk was 
unlocked and the contents in great disorder. 

‘The only thing of valne in the trunk was a 
small morocco jewel case containing a diamond 
ring. 

‘‘1 talked with the janitor again. He did not 
know where the woman came from when she 
moyed into. the house, but he remembered the 
uame of the driver of the van that brought her 
furniture, because they had been together and had 
introducad, themselves. to-each other. 


‘*Inside of three hours I had found the driver 
of the furniture van, and from him had learned 
the street and uumber from which he had moved 
the mysterious Mrs. Morrison. I went to the 
place, and from the janitor learned that the 
woman had lived there less than a month, and 
had acted in the same reserved and mysterious 
manner noted by the janitor of the house where 
she died. This man did not, know where the 
woman came from when she came there. He 
knew nothing about her, in fact, except that her 
child was in poor health and a doctor came to see 
the little one sometimes. 

** Just as I was turning away discouraged the 
man remembered that the woman, when she 
rented the flat, had given to him the name and 
address of some real-estate agent as reference. 

**T found the real-estate agent, and through 
him traced the woman to the house where she 
had lived for two years. He, too, had known her 
as Mrs. Morrison. I hurried away to this place, 
which was on the east side of town, and there I 
got a tangible trace of the mysterious doctor who 
had appeared and disappeared like a shadow at 
the other houses. 

‘“*The house where Mrs. Morrison had lived 
longest was one where tenants are not asked for 
references if they pay their rent in advance. 
There I learned that the woman was known toa 
few of the tenants and the janitor as the wife of 
a Dr. Prague. They had lived together there for 
a year, and then after a quarrel he visited her 
only at rare intervals. He had called to see her 
a few days before she moved out of the house, and 
remained several hours. No one in the house 
knew anything about the doctor. 

“‘T went back to the house where the woman 
died, and made another search of her rooms. 

**In the kitchen I noticed a can half filled with 
ashes, and among them I found a small bottle 
with part of a poison label on it. The bottle had 
contained chloroform. The name of the druggist 
on the label had been partly torn off, but the ad- 
dress remained. 

‘I found the drug store, and -making myself 
known, I asked the druggist to look over his books 
and see who had bought poisons recently. He 
told me that he had sold none for a week except 
a small bottle of chloroform to Dr. Prague. 

‘*I went back to the station house, and told 
my captain to see the coroner and have him order 
an autopsy to determine the cause of the death of 
the woman and child. 

“Then I started out to find Dr. Prague and 
learn something about him. The only doctor of 
that name in the Directory was Dr. Oliver Prague. 
He had an office near Broadway, and he resided, 
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at an ultra-fashionable uptown hotel. It was 
night by this time, and I found Dr. Prague’s office 
closed when I went there. At the hotel where he 
lived I was told that I would find him at some 
one of the clubs of which he was a member. 

“‘T made a round of the clubs and failed to find 
him, but I learned that he was a well-known 
young physician who stood high in his profession 
and socially. 

‘IT was at Dr. Prague’s hotel the following 
morning about the time I thought he would get 
down to breakfast. He had already gone ont 
when I arrived. 

“When I asked the clerk where I could find 
the doctor, he said: ‘ At Church. Ile is 
to be married there this morning, and will sail 
for Europe with his bride at ten o’clock.’ 

**T was at the church door when the wedding 
party came out. I slipped up to the side of the 
doctor, and in a whisper told him I was a detect- 
ive and that he would have to come with me. 

‘** What is the matter ?’ asked the doctor. 

**« You are my prisoner,’ I told him. 

*** What is the charge ? 

**¢Suspicion now—it may be murder later. 

tome along and don’t make a scene.’ 

«Without a change of color or the slightest 
show of surprise Dr. Prague turned to his bride 
and friends and told them he would have to go to 
court for a little while. Ile said he was a witness 
in an important case—had quite forgotten it un- 
til an officer came for him. 

‘‘T took him into the captain’s room and sent 
for the janitors of the three houses where the 
dead woman had lived. 

‘While waiting for them I asked the doctor if 
he knew the woman. He said he had never heard 
of her. When the three janitors came two of 
them positively identified the prisoner as the man 
they had seen visit the dead woman. The janitor 
of the house where slie died, who saw a man go 
to her rooms the night of her death, was not so 
positive ; still, he said the prisoner lovked like the 
man he saw. 

‘In the presence of my captain I then told 
Dr. Prague of the death of the woman, and some- 
thing of the suspicious circumstances that con- 
nected him with the case. 

‘*The doctor laughed heartily when I had fin- 
ished. Looking me straight in the face, he said : 
‘You suspect that this woman was murdered, 
that I am the man who went to her rooms at 
eleven o’clock on the night of her death, and that 
I am the murderer ?” 

“«T answered in the affirmative. 

««« Has an autopsy been made to determine the 
cause of death ? 





**T told him it was making at that time. 

“**Until it is finished you do not know how 
the woman died, but you can easily establish my 
innocence. ‘These men who say they saw me visit 
her are mistaken, unless I was called in profes- 
sionally at come time which I do not recall. On 
the night of her death I was at my club from 
dinner until eleven o’clock. I played billiards 
with two friends who will recall the time I left. 
From the clubhouse I went to see a patient in 
Thirtieth Street, and from there I went to my 
hotel. Iarrived at the hotel at twelve o’clock ; 
I remember the time, because I rode up on the 
last trip of the elevator, which stops running at 
midnight. The elevator man will likely remem- 
ber it also.’ 

‘*To me there seemed to be only one weak 
point in the doctor’s alibi—it was too complete. 

‘While we were talking a coroner’s deputy 
brought the captain a note stating the result of 
the autopsy. The captain read it, and his face 
grew serious. II[e:took me aside and showed it to 
me. I read it hurriedly, and then for the first 
time I realized that possibly I had made a serious 
blunder. The physicians stated that they were 
unable to determine the cause of death. All the 
organs of the two bodies were found ina healthy 
and normal condition except the brains. These 
were found white and bloodless. All the blood 
had been pressed out of the brains and brain cayv- 
ities before death. This apparently could have 
been done only by the introduction of some for- 
eign and invisible substance. The condition of 
the brains might have been produced by chloro- 
form; but if that drug had been administered 
traces of it would have been found in the lungs. 
The lungs of both bodies had been thoroughly 
examined, and the doctors were able to state 
positively that chloroform had not been adminis- 
tered. 

‘“‘The autopsy, however, showed that the 
woman and child had not been asphyxiated by 
gas. They had inhaled some gas, possibly enough 
to have rendered them unconscious for a time; 
but a careful examination of the lungs showed 
that between the time of such inhalation of gas 
and the death of the subjects pure air had been 
breathed. 

“‘T went and had a talk with one of the physi- 
cians who made the autopsy. Ife told me there 
was no other case like it on record. ‘The condi- 
tion of the brains is absolutely new to medical 
science. ‘The woman and child did not die nat- 
ural deaths ; but the secret of their taking off is 
pretty effectually concealed.’ 

*‘T went back to the station house and had a 
talk with my captain. I asked him to hold Dr, 
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Prague until the following morning, and not to 
let him know the result of the autopsy. 

‘‘My next move was to investigate Dr. Prague’s 
alibi. He gave me the name of the patient he 
had visited after leaving his club, and the name 
of the two friends with whom he had played bill- 
iards. I found that he had told the truth about 
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‘**T SLIPPED UP TO THE 


leaving the clubhouse at eleven o’clock, calling on 

his patient and getting to his hotel at midnight. 
‘‘T went back to the house where the woman 

died, and again questioned the janitor about the 

time of the visit of the doctor on the night of her 

death. He insisted that it was exactly eleven 

o'clock ; but I took a look at his clock this time, 
Vol. XXXVII., No. 6—46. 





and by comparing it with my watch found that it 
was nearly fifteen minutes slow. 

*“*T went to the nearest cab stand, and selecting 
a vehicle with a good horse attached, engaged it, 
telling the driver I wanted him to drive in a 
hurry. I drove to the clubhouse where Dr, 
Prague had played billiards, There I took out 


SIDE OF THE DOCTOR.’” 


my watch, and giving the driver the number of 


the house where Mrs. Morrison had died, told 
him to drive there as fast as his horse could go. 
We arrived at the house exactly thirteen minutes 
after leaving the club. I had the cab wait fifteen 


minutes. At the end of that time I ordered my 
driver to go to the house of Dr. Prague’s patient 
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in Thirtieth Street as fast as possible. In front 
of this house I stopped for five minutes. Then I 
had my cabman drive at a gallop to the hotel 
where the doctor lived. He drew up in front of 
the hotel fifty-eight minutes after leaving the 
clubhouse. 

«The trip had established the fact that Dr. 
Prague could have made it in the same time. The 
alibi link in his chain of defense was broken. 

“That night I turned burglar. I broke into 
Dr. Prague’s office. Closing the blinds and draw- 
ing the shades, I lit the gas and started in to 
make a thorough search of the place. 

“The first thing that attracted my attention 
was a pile of medical books lying on the table. 
They all showed the effect of much handling. 

‘‘The title of the first book I picked up was, 
‘The Brain Cavity, and How to Reach It.’ An- 
other was, ‘The Effect of Foreign Substances on 
the Brain.’ 

‘‘In one small volume numerous passages were 
marked. It was entitled, ‘Results of Experi- 
ments in Forcing Air into the Brain Cayity 
through the Nostrils.’ 

“‘T sat down and read those books for two 
hours. I learned from them that, by the use of 
a specially designed syringe or air pump, air could 
be forced into the brain threugh the nostrils. 
The result would be death to the subject,-cansed 
by the pressure on the brain, which would force 
oxt all the blood and leave the brain matter col- 
orless. 

‘‘What the autopsy in the case of Mrs. Mor- 
rison and her child had failed to reveal was now 
clear tome. They had been killed by an opera- 
tion that fortunately was almost unknown in this 
country. 

‘‘In the doctor’s desk I fewnd a syringe of a 
peculiar pattern. In the steve in the room I 
found some scraps of paper, which when pasted 
together proved to be the marriage certificate of 
Oliver Prague and Mabel Morrison. They had 
been married in a New Jersey town five years be- 
fore. 

‘‘ Karly the following morning I was at the sta- 
tion house with the exhibits in the case that I 
had taken from the doctor’s office. 

«1 went in to see my prisoner at once, taking 
the captain with me. 


““*Have you discovered anything clse ? he 
asked. 

“«* Yes,’ I answered ; and placing a bundle on 
a table in front of him, I began to open it, all the 
while watching his face closely. I laid the pecul- 
iar medical works I had found in his office out 
on the table in front of him, then the little air 


pump, and last of all the torn certificate of mar- 
riage. 


**As IT opened the package the muscles round 


the doctor’s mouth twitched nervously, and the 
color began to leave his face. Not a word was 
spoken while I placed the articles before him. 
When I had finished he was as pale as death and 
trembling all over. In a weak voice he asked for 
a glass of brandy and water, which was brought to 
him. 

‘**Not a word was said about the crime. The 
captain ordered the prisoner locked in a cell until 
it was time to take him to the coroner’s office, or 
to court, where he could be arraigned and re- 
manded. 

** An hour later the captain and I went to the 
cell te take our prisoner to court. We found 
him lying dead on the floor. In his right hand 
we found a small air pump similar to the one I 
had found in his office. 

‘When the coroner made an autopsy Dr. 
Prague’s brain was found to be white and blood- 
less. The coroner decided that death was caused 


by apoplexy. 
* * 


“Tt was an easy matter to learn the details of 
Dr. Prague’s crime and the circumstances that 
led up to it. Five years before he had secretly 
married a young woman, and the fact of the mar- 
riage had been kept so well concealed that his 
most intimate friends knew nothing of it. 

«« When the doctor wanted to marry a wealthy 
young woman of good social position the wife and 
child were in his way. 

“It was he whe had her move from place to 
place under an assumed name, so that it would be 
difficult to establish her identity. He had plan- 
ned the crime well, and his knowledge of the ef- 
fect of air on the brain he no doubt believed 
would prevent the discovery of the murder. It 
was the first time in this country that anyone had 
been killed that way.” 


* * * * 
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By MarTHA McCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


A NIGHT in early April. Starshine covers the 
fuce of earth. In the luminous dusk of it the 
long fields lie, without form and void. A soft 
wind slips through the tangle of budded boughs 
in the wood—a south wind so delicate of touch, 
the coy leaves peep out, wondering whence he 
comes or whither he goes. The brave early blos- 
soms, too. See the dogwoods in full flower. 
They are thick here—at least half the path winds 
under roofing of their at white-starred branches. 
Taller growths —oak, beech, hickory, poplar—seem 
to swim in the wash of blossom, whereof the star- 
shine weaves sheeting of pearl. 

The wood has another flower—one so fine and 
rare, it has no name definitely set down. “‘ String 
bark ” says one sylvan sage ; ‘‘ honey-dew flower,” 
another, as wise and more poetic. Each has a 
color of fact for his name. The smooth gray bark 
is tougher, more finely shredded than hickory. 
And sweeter than honey in the comb is the breath 
of the white fringe-hearted clusters that 


‘Come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


Its seat is oftenest at the water side. The strong 
spring suy makes its subtle scent afaint. In the 
silence of dew, with the south wind’s wooing 
touch, what wafts of it come to lap soul and sense 
in balm ! 

Dogwood, though, is truly the fisherman’s 





flower—the spring’s white sign manual, set fair 
on the woodland, in pledge that he shall not have 
labor for his pains. Especially the fisherman 
born, such as black Daddy. He has never heard 
so much as the name of Izaak Walton, but that 
most ‘‘compleat angler” had no greater delight 
in the wood, the water side, the silver fins that 
lurk in still pools or dart through gleaming shal- 
lows. 

In his own fashion, too, he is an angler no less 
complete—a fisherman who regardeth the wind, 
the sun, above all the moon, as every true angler 
must. He has laid deeply to heart his friend the 
conjure man’s dark saying, ‘‘Ole moon an’ ole 
feesh bes’ cotcht tergedder.” He has come to- 
night with a brand-new conjure bag inside his 
woolen shirt, and a half-dozen reed poles over his 
shoulder. ‘The moon is darkly waning. It will be 
one o’clock at least before she hangs, a wasted 
crescent, fair above the eastward trees. Dawn 
will find her barely straight overhead, dropping 
her faint shimmers of light straight down into 
the depths of the lake. 

Such a lake it is—purely by courtesy—a longish 
still pool, making a glassy break in the vagrant 
runnel that curves through the valley. Now it 
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laps softly the foot of one gray bluff, now whispers 
and babbles to the vines that fringe a frowning 
opposite scaur. ‘The channel of it cuts lowland 
levels into longish irregular half-moons. They 
have been fenced and under plow this hundred 
years and more, yet trees, shrubs, vines, all man- 
ner of wild growth, wave still, and cling and creep 
at the water side. Each half-mile or so the hill- 
side, crowding in, has fallen sharply away till the 
rocky face of it lies bare. There the primal for- 
est lingers—a feeble remnant truly. The big 
knotted boles lean sometimes from the perilous 
verges of rock, to see themselves glassed in the 
lakes below. 

Every lake has its dam—flood-built, of jetsam 
and flotsam of wild winter waters. In the rippled 
reaches between note the wave marks, on sand 
bar and gravel bed; mark, too, how high the 
drift stands at foot of close-set trees. Six feet 
at the least the taller ones show—a mighty vari- 
ous lot of great sticks and small. Here are logs, 
saplings, fence rails ; now and again squared tim- 
ber, the spoil of some low-lying farmyard ; bits of 
board, twigs, bark, all tinder-dry, and of blackish 
weather-gray hue. 

Out of them Daddy will build his fishing fire. 
See, already he holds high a flaring split- wood 
torch. By light of it his two comrades, Jim the 
wagoner and Ned the plow lad, gather each a 
turn of sticks, and with them build a great heap 
close on the water’s edge. Daddy thrusts the 
blazing torch within. In the quick darkness you 
see fine blue thready flames creep and flicker 
through the smother of stinging smoke swirling 
up from the crannied heap. As the flame 
strengthens, the lessening volume of it drifts out 
to lie in lacy wefts over the face of the water. 
By and by flares of red light and yellow paint 
upon the blue smoke rings a delicate irides- 
cence. Awhile it sputters fitfully, then sounds 
the cheeriest snap and sparkle, undervoiced by a 
fine faint singing—so fine and faint indeed, it 
might be the ghostly echo of the cicada’s summer 
cry. 

‘‘Lordy! dat fier singin’ rain. I hopes hit 
Zoont come t’well in de mawnin’—mo’ rain, mo’ 
res’, ye know,” Jim calls to Daddy, who is busy 
baiting his biggest hook with fat red worms. 

“‘Shucks! I tole ye not ter put sassafac’ wood 
on de fier—hit too owdacious fer good luck any- 
whar—des always er poppin’ an’ er singin’ rain,” 
Ned says, disconsolately, between strokes of the 
ax. He is chopping logs for the all-night fire, 
with his solitary pole unset. The others have 
each half a dozen. Already the sharp butts of 
two or three have been thrust into the soft earth 
of the bank. ‘The floats of them show as points 
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of darkness inwreathed with creamy foam upon 
the glassy shining of the flame-lit water. Daddy 
flings the big hook out, yards beyond the rest, 
then reaches for the ax, saying: ‘‘ Ungh—umph, 
boy ! sassafac’ don’ marter—not ef ye chops hit 
lef’-handed an’ hits de las’ lick back’ard. Des 
you lemme git at dat fier. I lay hit don’ sing no 
much longer. Now, Miss Sassafac’, pop des much 
es you wanter—you’s good at dat, you is—but 
you not gwine skeer feeshes fer me—not dis 
night. I done crossed you wid ellum, I is, an’ 
put er willer switch right at de cend er ye.” 

‘*T yere um say ter put salt on de fier is good 
fer luck when you’s feeshing,” Ned says, bending 
close to the flame in the effort to undo a knotted 
line. 

‘*Maybe so—I do’ ’anter be de feeshin’mun,” 
Daddy returns, looking over his shoulder. ‘* Dem 
whar burns salt, ’ceptin’ hit when de owel holler, 
dee wanter see ghos’es wusser’n I does.” 

‘* Dee tell me you better had been borned wid 
er caul ef ye wanter do dat,” Jim says, thought- 
fully. 

Daddy nods assent. At once Ned gives a little 
cry. Almost as his hook touches water there is a 
tug that carries the float out of sight. Wildly he 
snatches at it; the tip of the pole bends almost 
to breaking; there is a gurgling splash in the 
pool; something big and wet comes fluttering, 
struggling above it, is snatched bodily overhead, 
strikes the bluff behind, falls on the black earth 
beside the fire. How the Jad’s eyes shine at the 
sight! This, the first fish, is a black perch, as 
wide, almost, as the two hands. IIe has a big 
savage mouth and the loveliest mottle of black 
and gray and greenish silver upon back and sides, 
A notable catch he would be even for Daddy. 
How much more, then, for this lad, who, though 
he has fished with pin hooks, and their like, since 
he was out of frocks, is to-night out for the first 
time in the company of serious fishermen ! 

Daddy is generous as a true angler should be ; 
he does not in the least grudge Ned his triumph. 
Jim growls out something about ‘‘ Er fool fer 
luck.” ‘Then the three fall silent, watching by 
turns the fire, the floats, the stars winking at 
them in the stream. Since sunrise they have 
been hard at work. What wonder they drowse a 
bit here in this scented dusky warmth! They lie 
motionless, at ease, on the rocky earth. Let a 
cork go under, « pole tip bend ever so little, 
each man of them is awake to his finger tips. 

Such rouses come fairly often. Perch, suckers, 
catfish, come swiftly to the string. At moonrise 
the two vonnger ones go yawning away. Daddy 
looks after them, a gleam of stealthy satisfaction 
in his eye. He is undoubtedly glad to be rid of 
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them, without the discourtesy of dismissal. The 
fire is built in a notch of the bluff. The shine of 
it strikes across to fall weirdly on the scarped 
trunk of a big bending sycamore that hangs far 
out over the water. An old trout lies in the hol- 
low of its root—a game fellow and wary. Now, 
for three years past, Daddy has tempted him 
in vain, as surely fish was. never tempted be- 
fore. Fat white grubs has he flung to him, ten- 
der gauze-winged locusts, midges, millers, live 
frogs, minnows, bits of raw meat, to say nothing 
of all sorts and conditions of angle worms. To- 
night he means to try, not a lure, but a spell. See, 
as he covers the hook with a specially tempting 
worm, he walks three times around the fire, lays 
the baited hook on the ground, steps over it with 
eyes shut; then flings it far out so that the float 
rides just in front of the sycamore root. 

Then he sits waiting, a dark figure of patience. 
This time he keeps the pole in his two hands, in 
place of setting it in the bank. If there comes 
but the lightest tug of the line he will thrill elec- 
trically. But for an hour he feels nothing. 
Moonbeams slip down from the treetops, to lie 
bars of slant silver on the dimpling water. The 
shrilling of tree toads has sunk to deep silence. 
Owls hoot one. to another across the valley. Now 
and again their winging sounds faint through the 
hushed night. Dew lies, showing as faint sparks 
at the point ef each new leaf. The fire has died 
down to a dull glowing, red as the breath of mur- 
der. The shine of it contradicts the scent of new 
leaves, of fresh-tarned earth, coming vivid and 
vernal under the breath of the honey-dew flower. 
Daddy snuffs it all gratefully. Word for such 
’ things he hath not; yet, dumbly, dimly, he feels 
their fresh sweetness as the crowning joy of his 
narrow existence. He is tired, sleepy, nodding, 
almost, yet dares not stir—motion would break 
the spell. Faith in this magic has grown won- 
derfully less. If nothing comes of it by time the 
furthest moon bar creeps to the next foam bell he 
will go away home admitting defeat. For a long 
minute he watches the silver streak—his eyes 
close, he totters visibly, then 

Sleep vanishes—weariness, weakness, sense of 
time. The float went under a good foot ; now it 
is dancing like mad upstream. The line cuts 
through the dusk with a fine taut singing— 
music triumphant to Daddy’s ear. After all, the 
spell has worked. That is certainly the big trout, 
hooked and fighting for dear life. Hither and 
yon he dashes; with wild, straining tugs, with 
quick, savage leaps half his own length above 
water, he fights—and wins. 

As Daddy made to draw him to the bank the 
creature gave a furious backward lunge. See, the 
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line has snapped. There is still a tremor of rip- 
ples all over the face of the pool, but never, the 
flash of a fin. Slowly a great owl settles on a dead 
projecting bough. Daddy looks wrathfully up at 
it, saying, as he pulls his string of fish up ont of 
the water : “‘So ’twnus you, Mister Horny Owel, 
done me dat ar meanness! Ne’er min’; nex’ time 
I gits atter Mister Feesh you ’oont be dar he’p ’im 
—sho’s you’s bo’n you ’oont !” 

* * * * * * 

Whitmonday. It has fallen in late May. Ver- 
nal growth and blowth are at the flood. Blue 
grass in flower covers rich sunny places along the 
creek bank—the cloudy tremble of heads, set here 
and there, with fairy globes of dandelion in seed. 
Each winged ray is crisping in the sun, sighing 
for a southerly wind to bear it fast and far. Wild 
roses, too, trail in the deep-green grass. They 
are pink as the sky at dawn, gold-hearted as the 
sun. Sometimes the bloom drips over the edge 
of the bluff, and the lake below shows blossoms 
underworld. Beside the roses, rampant wild wis- 
taria drops, long and pendulous and pale. [t gets 
root in rock crevices quite at the water’s edge. 
Woody stems. bigger than the arm writhe up the 
face of the bluff, catching here or there a rifted 
reck. Thence its flower fringe falls into the lower 
tangle of spicewood and hornbeam and flood- 
swept alder. Over against, a scarlet trumpet vine 
climbs quite to the top of a tall dead tree stand- 
ing a little apart, and transfigures it to a green 
column with embroidery of lacy shadow. At the 
very top long tensile arms droop, holding each a 
cluster of orange-scarlet trumpets, whereon fairy 
buglers might blow a chorale of delight. Hum- 
ming birds, brave in green and scarlet, hang poised 
on beating wings before each cluster. They nest 
somewhere in the labyrinth of leaves. From 
dawn to dusk you see them darting, flashing— 
flowers 0’ the air, doing homage to these flowers 
of earth. 

The fields, either hand, give ont fragrance of 
clover, the scented breath of grazing herds. The 
smell of lingering dew as well—it is but eight 
o’clock—with no wind to blow away the morning 
freshness. Birds flute fitfully through the hush ; 
the water’s babbling trill comes unbroken to the 
ear. Daddy, listening, wears a true holiday smile. 
Back in the slave days everybody, black and 
white, kept Easter and Whitsuntide, as became 
descendants of good Church of England folk. 
And in freedom still he keeps somewhat the old 
holiday feeling—the old delight in a long day of 
idling at the water side. He has come a-fishing 
to-day, as his pastors and masters have done this 
hundred years and more. Ordinarily he would 
look to catch only minnows and fingerling perch 
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—in ordinary fashion, that is—but last week 
came a spring flood out of the common ; still, the 
creek runs blue and bold. Fish always run up in 
the rises. There are big fellows a-plenty in the 
mill stream below. Who shall say they have not 
brought appetites with them ? Then there is the 
big trout—Daddy’s arch enemy. At thought of 
him the old man smiles. ‘To-day he chooses to 
fish alone. Jim and Ned begged hard to come 
along, but were bidden to “go to Halifax.” In- 
stead they went to town. Most of their compeers 
have done likewise. Daddy finds the lake un- 
vexed save by the pin hook of a small, very dark 
person, clothed solely in a shirt and sunshine, who 
has « gourd of bait nearly as big as himself, and 
seems inclined at sight of Daddy either to cry or 
run away. 

“Stay dar, sonny,” Daddy says, his eyes twin- 
kling, as the small person scrambles up, whimper- 
ing. A little later the lad is grinning ecstatically 
—for Daddy has rigged his line with a real bought 
minnow hook, and set him fishing over a sunken 
rock where little perch abound. Inside the hour 
he catches three quite the bigness of his hand, 
and scrambles off homeward, unable longer to 
contain alone such triumph. 

Daddy looks after him, a laugh in his eyes. 

‘‘He bust, dat chile would, less’n he git ter tell 
de yothers he done cotcht er feesh,” he says to his 
pipe ; then, with a look at his own floats moveless 
on the slipping water: ‘‘No wonder needer— 
feeshin’ not sech er much fun when ye don’ eben 
cotches er bite.” 

He himself is in such case, though fish are 
aggravatingly plenty. Bells of air bubble mark 
their course all about the lake. Momently, in 
some space of it, a silver-shining creature darts 
twice his own length in air, dropping back to the 
water with a musical plash. Yet they cannot 
possibly be hungry. Mayflies, midges, grasshop- 
pers, float untouched upon the pool. Besides, 
there is the flood largess—the creeping things 
that the racing water brought down. No, the 
fish are at play, chasing one the other, or leaping 
in wantonness, as if they, too, kept holiday. The 
big trout swims almost at the surface. You see 
his silvern splendor underneath the lapping rip- 
ples. A tantalizing sight truly—he weighs three 
pounds if he weighs one. A bird flits across. At 
the glimmer of his shadow the wary swimmer 
drops down, down, far out of sight, yet still the 
belling tells that he lies below. With deftest 
cunning, taking thought that his moving shadow 
shall not fall upon the water, Daddy drops a lo- 
cust quite in the bell’s middle. Instantly there 
is upswirling of water, checked a little way under 
the surface. The big fish rose, but did not take 
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the hook. Instead he swims about it for a full 
minute; then, with a whisk of the tail, drops 
again to his lair, as who should say, “1 have eyes 
to see the truth which abides in deep waters.” 

Daddy smiles a thought grimly. 

‘‘Ne’er min’, my big gent’emun; I fix you 
yit,” he says, winding up his line. Then he 
takes out a length of stout cord, with sinker and 
ernel gang hooks fast at one end. Stripping off 
coat and hat, he scrambles far out upon a leaning 
tree, and draws the grab hook slowly through the 
water underneath. ‘Twice, thrice, many times, 
it comes up empty. But Daddy is not discour- 
aged ; he mops his wet forehead with his gay red 
neckerchief, draws a long breath, and again 
bends over the pool. At the second cast he strikes 
—a big shiny sucker is snatched away as he frol- 
icked past. Now comes another, yet another— 
it must be Daddy has struck a school. He smiles 
a bit over each capture, but also mutters: 
**Heagh ! cotch you nex’ time, my fine ole big 
gent’emun |” 

Evidently it has grown a personal matter be- 
twixt him and the trout. If only he would vent- 
ure out! Here is a smaller trout—his great- 
grandson, say—fast upon the hook. The sight of 
it in some sort mollifies Daddy; besides, his 
string is long and heavy. Weighing it in his 
hands, he says, meditatively : ‘‘ Ole *eoman gwine 
say I done got ’nough fer one time. Tis ’nough 
fer er mizzable good fry. ’Spec’ I let dat ar ole 
heathen ’lone dis time; but I hab ’im yit—ef I 
ha’ ter ketch ’im Sunday.” 

+ * & * * « 

A June night—with a full moon bathing the 
good green world in silver floods. Dew fell 
as the sun set. It stands in beads now upon 
grass blade and leaf point and tip of tasseling 
corn. Wild grapes in blossom fill the wood with 
their subtle sweet, crown of all sylvan savors. 
The south wind is todo faint to bear it into the 
fields. Or maybe it loves the shrunk water too 
well to-bear away from it this dear and vital 
breath. Certainly the stream lacks strength— 
still more certainly, though, it-is in no case for 
sighing. Do but listen to the singing of it down 
the long raceways, flood-channeled in the face of 
this living rock. How happily it babbles over 
stone and pebble! How soft it whispers through 
roots outthrust! There is the sound of silver 
where it drops into the lake, the clear note of 
morning where it slips away. 

The water is clear as dew. Try industriously 
as you will, you can barely roil it. Worse luck 
that, for the fish that swim in its deeps and play 
in its shallows. They will bite at nothing—have 
grown too wary for grabbing—nothing remaing 
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but the gig for Daddy and his fellows. They 
have used it remorselessly since the fish began 
shoaling. At first, while the water was coolish, 
Daddy left the gig in the hands of Jim or Ned. 
By consequence he has had vexation of spirit, in 
seeing many a fine big fellow escape. So to-night 
he has a mind to try conclusions with them him- 
self. 

Watch him step into the water. It runs barely 
aukle-deep. He has rolled his trousers above the 
knee—there is only a moccasin of old boot leg 
upon his big brawny foot. The gig is in his 
right hand. It is a sharp three-pronged spear, 
with a handle six feet long. Jim and Ned walk 
either side, each some four feet from Daddy’s 
elbow, and holding aloft a flaming split-wood 
torch. The dancing light drops down upon the 
water, showing even the sand and pebbles at the 
bottom. What hope then for the swiftly darting 
creatures whom instinct has brought so wonder- 
fully back to this the cradle stream ? 

Daddy, peering with the eye of a hawk, strikes 
almost before they have got to place. Ah, poor 
pretty red fin, you have swum and frisked your 
last ! Now there is another strike—another. Act- 
ually, Daddy, prince of giggers, has missed his 
quarry. Jim laughs, a loud laugh, wholly lack- 
ing malice, though he says: ‘‘ Daddy, who de 
Guinea nigger now? Dat what you beencallin’ 
me when I hit an’ miss.” 

Daddy answers only with a grunt. 

Ned, a step upstream, calls, excitedly : ‘‘ Come 
yere, quick! Oh, shucks! she done gone—big- 
ges’ feesh ebber I did see in dis yere creek !” 

‘* Mus’ be dat dar one you’s always er hangin’ 
an’ drappin’ off’n de hook,” Ned jeers, waving 
his torch wildly about. 

“Quit dat an’ shet up!” says Daddy, adding, 
sarcastically: ‘‘Feesh kin see an’ hear whut 
ain’t er walkin’ and er talkin’. How you gwine 
slip up on ’im den, makin’ all dis yere racket ?” 

‘‘T hear um say feeshes goes blin’ in de’ full 
er de moon, same as snek do in Augus’,” Ned 
whispers loudly. 

Jim laughs again, saying: ‘ Lordy, Ned, you 

leeves anything ; hit puts me full er tickle—hit 
do now—des er lisenin’ at ye !” 

‘Nex’ time us goes er giggin’, you er me, one 
’oont be dar,” Daddy says, marching upstream. 

A lake is in front. It is waist-deep in parts, 
but he goes angrily straight through, the water 
splashing away either hand, to lap and gurgle 
against the bank. Jim stifles a giggle as Ned 
slips on the shelving bottom, falls to the knees, 
and wholly puts out his torch. Daddy lights an- 
other—he has a big bundle strapped on his own 
shoulders. ‘hey are treading a second shallow 
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now, one from which they have come always 
with good spoil. ‘To-night there is no fin, nor 
the flicker of one, upon it. Either side the trees 
stand in thin line. The levels beyond are nar- 
row, with whip-poor-wills calling over. The wild 
ery, the flitter of wings, accent to weirdness the 
noise of a thousand tree toads. Ned looks ap- 
prehensively over the shoulder. Jim turns his 
eyes to the stars. Daddy’s gaze is full on the glid- 
ing water. He lifts it, saying as he kicks away 
a floating half-burned brand: “ Boys, our cake’s 
all dough—’t leas’ fer dis night. De’s torrer folks 
out giggin’ ter-night, an’ head er we, in dis yere 
ve’y creek. Dar de to’ch now, done burnt out—I 
expicion dat soon as us didn’ foun’ nothin’ yere 
but rocks an’ water.” 

«*I—I’'m glad,” Ned stammers, as they step on 
the bank. ‘‘I ain’t feared now ter go home by 
myself. I made sho’ us was conjured—no feesh, 
an’ den dem ole birds er singin’ dat way.” 

* * % * * * 

Late October. The ripe year lies, a giant at 
ease, in the lap of the land. Cushioned royally 
from all roughess, too, with flame scarlet, and 
gold, and purple, and russet, and crimson. Deli- 
cately the winds of heaven do visit him. The 
clouds even melt to wefts of gray-blue mist. Low, 
slant sun rays, with no scorching in the beam, 
golden the tender grass, the spears of sprout- 
ing grain. When the night drops frost comes— 
not black frost and bitter, but the gentle spiriting 
that hath wrought such glory within the land. 

Especially the lowland. Maple, beech, hickory, 
stand there all in gold array. The stream is at 
its lowest. The ripples even are glassy clear. 
Everywhere leaves lie, builded into fairy dams, 
each with its pool above, if but of the bigness of 
your palm. All the babble of it is hushed, the 
singing shut away. In the lakes the fish, gath- 
ered into schools, go merrily from one deep place 
to another. They are sharp-set, too; frost has 
brought appetite as it has banished floods and 
their worm feasts. Besides, the winged creatures 
that hung narcissus-wise over dangerous summer 
waters are dead and gone. 

All this Daddy knows very well. There is a 
voiceless chuckle in his countenance as at early 
morning he comes to the water side. It is not yet 
sunrise. Smoke from morning fires lies low in 
the tops of the thinning trees. By the gray light see 
him peer into the ten-foot hole. Ie baited it last 
night, crumbled in fatty bread, and flung after 
it generous handfuls of dough—then added, by 
the way of tidbit, a big gourdful of fresh angle 
worms. Doubtless fish have gathered to the 
feast he spread. And the spreading was barely 
in time. There is the feel of rain in the morn- 
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ing air; smoke hovers, sinks—it will fall before 
night. With the stream again at flood, such pains 
were all in vain. 

Ah, ha! the battle is for blood. Daddy has 
come with but a single rod, whereunto each cap- 
tive must fall. The tip is flexile—butt, thrice 
sturdy, with a new line and sinker of hammered 
silver. Truly, Daddy grows freakishly extrava- 
gant thus to sacrifice a dime in place of the usnal 
cleft bullet. Now he flings in the hook; before 
it touches bottom a rampant perch seizes and 
runs away with it. Next breath he lies flounder- 
ing amid the leaves on the bank, less than a 
pound in weight and twenty times that in game- 
ness. Ah, but they are bold biters, those spiny 
fellows! Were is another—a bigger one—still 
another. There must be a school of them! No, 
—here is a sucker, a greedy fellow who has come 
near to swallowing the hook. Now comes the 
stealthiest possible bite, but Daddy grins broadly 
over it. A minute later he has hauled out a 
hideous wide-mouthed creature, saying: ‘‘ Soho, 
ole Miss Catfeesh, you try ter cotch dis nigger 
nappin’— but he got he eye open an’ sot fer all 
yo’ ’sateful ways.” 

Another cat—a bigger, horny-headed fellow— 
comes quite at the tail of the first. Sun perch 
follow it—gay greeny-orange fellows the size of 
your hand, vet savagely full of fight. Ah, here 
is a real angler’s prize !—a silver perch that must 
be quite two pounds’ weight. But Daddy eyes 
even this catch askance. Nothing can quite make 
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up to him for the conspicuous absence of his an- 
cient enemy. Slowly he unrolls a fresh line, puts 
a bit of fat bacon on the hook, and drops it in 
front of the root under which the big fish is wont 
to lurk. A minute goes by—five, ten—the fisher- 
min’s heart comes into his mouth, for certainly 
there is something out of the common at the 
other end of the line—something so ponderous, 
it taxes even his iron wrist. How his eyes shine 
as he feels the tue of it! Sweat breaks out on 
his forehead. He plants his feet wide apart and 
strains the rod steadily back over his shoulder. 
The water surges upward. Whatever the quarry, 
it is coming to hand in wild, fitful jerks. Can it 
te—it must, it is—a huge snapping turtle, which 
has bolted the hook. A minute Daddy looks at 
him in speechless disgust. Then he lands the 
creature, turns it upon its back and cuts the line, 
saying, with concentrated bitterness: ‘* Wisht I 
wus er sinner now, fer des erbout two minits. 
Wouldn’ I cuss? But my feeshin’ hook’s ’nough 
fer you, ole Satturn—lI not er gwine let ye git my 
‘ligion too.” 

A wood pecker flies screaming across the stream. 
ers dart down to snatch and swal- 
low luckless minnows. Doves settle in clouds in 
the standing corn. Down wind comes the baying 
of hounds, the long notes of a winded horn. New 
sun rays have melted the frost to dew—but no 
shining can melt the frost on Daddy’s poll as he 
walks, bareheaded and upright, along the home- 
ward path. 


Crested kingfis 
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By Howarp PAvL, 


THE whole civilized world has lately been 
talking of Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, his re- 
tirement from the active arena of politics, and his 
unique length and continuity of public service, 
It is now more than sixty-one years since he en- 
tered Parliamant, and almost sixty years since he 
became a member of a British Ministry. He will 
be eighty-five years of age in December next, and 
with improved eyesight it is possible he may yet 
render further service to the important cause of 
progress and of the people. 

It has been my good fortune to meet this 


‘eminent man on three different occasions at din- 


ner. The first time I enjoyed this distinction was 
away back in the sixties—hard upon a quarter of 
a century ago—when I was a very young man. 
The host was Mr. Albert Bierstadt, the distin- 
guished American painter of Niagara and the 


glories of the Yosemite forests of the Pacific side 
of the United States, Whose works are equally ad- 
mired on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Glad- 
stone was invited by Mr. Bierstadt to meet the 
late Mr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the poet, 
at dinner in a private room of the Langham 
Hotel. As an acquaintance of the great artist, I 
was among the invifés, and I had every right to 
consider myself immensely favored when I found 
myself dining, not only in the company of an 
illustrious English statesman, but had as neigh- 
bors the Duke of Argyll, Sir Henry Bulwer (then 
Ambassador to Turkey, home on leave), Admiral 
Farragut (of the United States Navy), Sir James 
Anderson (commander of the Great Eastern), Sir 
Hope Grant and Dr. Charles Mackay, the writer 
of countless popular songs, who at that period 
was the editor in chief of the Jllustrated Londo» 
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News. It was certainly a distinguished dinner 
party, and as a youngster not long out of my 
teens I felt a minnow among Tritons. 

Mr. Gladstone had never before met Mr. Long- 
fellow, and as he sat next to him at dinner they 
conversed incessantly, and the author of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline” enlightened the English statesman on 
many American matters that were just then to the 
fore. Mr. Gladstone has never been in the United 
States, but Mr. Longfellow paid frequent visits 
to Europe, and was therefore fully equipped to 
discuss the politics of both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was clear by his admirable command of facts 
that he did not permit his mind to rest exclu- 
sively on the summit of Mount Helicon, and that 
there were other fountains flowing besides the 
fabled Hippocrene. He evidently kept other 
company besides that of the Muses. Although 
poets are popularly supposed to live in the clouds 
and not concern themselves deeply with ordinary 
everyday events, I feel certain Mr. Gladstone 
found the American poet a delightful conversa- 
tionalist. Their talk took a wide range, and I 
verily believe, if I could lave heard all they said, 
they had a turn at the restoration of learning at 
Alexandria, the Eleusinian mysteries introduced 
at Athens, the sumptuary laws of ancient Rome, 
with possibly a few fleeting allusions to the Saxon 
Heptarchy, and the conquest of Africa by Beli- 
sarius. It is thas that great scholars learnedly 
converse when they have the history of the world 
at the tips of their fingers. It is said of Mr. 
Gladstone that at a moment’s notice he could 
hold forth instructively on the ereetion of the 
Tower of Babel, with illustrations of the confu- 
sion of languages, and go through the chrono- 
logical range of centuries, with glanees at Pelo- 
ponnesus, Lacede#mon, Corinth and Babylon, with 
observations offland on the Pythian games of 
Delphi, and the Scythian invasion of Asia Minor, 
B.C. 624: 

‘*The wonder went, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


‘ 


There was a prearranged understanding be- 
tween the host and Mr. Longfellow that there 
were to be no set speeches at this dinner. Every 
man present, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, had made speeches of one kind and an- 
other in his time, and after the fruits and old 
port had been discussed, Admiral Farragut, a 
bluff old sailor who had seen much service, ‘*‘ warm 
with wine” arose, and protested that they could 
not dream of parting without drinking a toast or 
two. So the chairman’s health was drunk, then 
Mr. Longfellow’s, and finally Mr. Gladstone was 
induced to get on his legs. He began by assur- 
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ing the company that after-dinner speeches were 
not entirely in his line, but as this was a special 
occasion he would depart from his usual habit 
and say a few words. These ‘‘few words” de- 
veloped into an eloquent oration of quite fifteen 
minutes in length, in which he reviewed the his- 
tory of poetry from the earliest times to the period 
of Longfellow and Tennyson, regretting the ab- 
sence of the latter bard from the scene of festiv- 
ity that was then in progress. He had evidently 
read the works of the American, for he quoted 
passages from several of his best-known poems, 
and concluded by paying a splendid tribute to 
his gifts and graces, his moral status as a poet, 
and his comprehensive knowledge of European 
literature. He asserted that no poet of his time 
was more widely read in England than Longfel- 
low, and certainly none more sincerely appreci- 
ated. The subject of this superb panegyric was 
evidently deeply touched, and he replied without 
rising in a few happily chosen phrases, prefaced 
with the remark that in his case the pen was in- 
deed mightier than the tongue. In a few mo- 
ments’ conversation I subsequently had with Mr. 
Longfellow he assured me that during the whole 
of his career he did not believe he had ever made 
half a dozen offhand extempore speeches. 

I remember Mr. Russell Lowell once telling me, 
after a dinner given to him by the members of 
the London Savage Club, that he felt a great deal 
more comfortable when he had leisurely prepared 
his impromptus. “ After I sit down, or on my way 
home, I think of many things that would have 
been apropos and to the point; but they do not 
always come at the right moment.” 

The second time I met Mr. Gladstone at dinner 
was at the Savage Club. He replied to the invi- 
tation of the secretary on a post card in three terse 
lines, and on the day appointed he appeared. 
The ‘‘ Savages” gathered in immense numbers to 
welcome him, and, for a wonder, the chef that 
day prepared a capital repast. Savage Club ban- 
quets in a general way were never remarkable for 
their gastronomic excellence. The Grand Old 
Man evidently brought a vigorous appetite with 
him, was in fine form, and went steadily through 
the menu with as much relish as if he had been 
dining with the Duke of Westminster (who boasts 
a good cook), or luxuriating on the daintiest 
chefs @euvres of Escoffier or Francatelli. And 
what a time the old statesman spent over each 
helping! He masticated slowly, and did not bolt 
his food. We have all read his published state- 
ment, which some time ago went the rounds of 
the journals, of how many wags of the jaw are nec- 
essary to convert a mouthful of food into a pre- 
pared paste ready for the stomach to do its work 
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successfully, and I witnessed an illustration of the 
ex-Premier’s conscientious performance of his 
wholesome theory. He is a deliberate feeder, and 
I do not believe he ever had a twinge of indiges- 
tion in his life. He paraphrases the old proverb, 
“*Eat in haste and repent at leisure.” He is, 
moreover, a good sleeper. He believes fervently 
in a daily eight hours’ solid sleep, the more 
dreamless the better, and he declares that when 
he closes his bedroom door at night he shuts out 
the bustle and business of the whole world—po- 
litical and otherwise—and devotes himself to the 
solace of the god Somnus, whose cheeky son Mor- 
pheus (vide J. Lempriere, D.D.) somehow or 
ether has succeeded in getting his name handed 
down from pagan times as the representative God 
of Slumber. 

After dinner Mr. Gladstone mingled freely with 
the members, talking art with the painters, jour- 
nalism with the newspaper men and literature with 
the authors. We were all charmed with his in- 
exhaustible vitality, which is at once the admira- 
tion and the despair of his contemporaries. 
Little groups of men clustered round him while 
he was chatting, and he passed from one subject 
to another, no matter how diverse, with an ease 
and lightness of touch that thowsands of younger 
men—and gifted, too—conld not hope to achieve. 
He incidentally mentioned the historian Lord 
Macaulay as an astonishing talker with a prodig- 
ious memory, who could go on for hours with- 
out pulling rein; and some of his happiest mo- 
ments, he remarked, had been passed in the so- 
ciety of Sydney Smith and Lord Houghton. He 
thinks Thiers was pragmatic, Victor Hugo a 
dreamer, and Lamartine a sentimentalist entirely 
too impractical to touch politics or statesman- 
ship. The great Sir Robert Peel’s name having 
been mentioned, one of the members asked Mr. 
Gladstone if he remembered Dan O’Connell’s sar- 
donic description of Peel’s bloodlessness—‘‘ His 
smile was like the silver plate om a coffin.” The 
Grand Old Man did not remember it, but he told 
us that Peel was a delightful man in society when 
he met his equals, but rather cold to the outside 
world. ‘‘ He was not a man of rapid sympathies, 
but his intellect was keen and piercing. The 
processes of his mind were sometimes s'ow, but 
sure; and he was truth incarnate.” O’Connell’s 
rasping mot reminded him of a remark he once 
heard the Irish Dictator make of a certain lady of 
fashion who was uncomfortably stiff and formal 
in manner, but whose salon was largely attended. 
He and Gladstone chanced to meet in an ante- 
room, when O’Connell, in speaking of the host- 
ess, said: ‘‘She has all the characteristics of a 
poker, except its occasional warmth.” 


One injudicions Savage undertook to draw 
from the guest of the evening an opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield as a novelist, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. Being in an aneedotal rather 
than a critical vein, Mr. Gladstone turned to 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent 
(who was one of the guests), and asked him if 
he remembered the tale about Canning, who, 
when called upon at a Ministerial whitebait din- 
ner at Greenwich, simply said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, this 
is a fish dinner, and I shall imitate the habits of 
that animal, who is said to drink a great deal and 
say nothing.” ‘ Yes,” added Lord Palmerston, 
who was present, ‘‘ better a dinner of herbs where 
no speaking is than whitebait and oratory there- 
with.” One anecdote invariably leads to another 
among men of wit, and Forbes asked the great 
statesman if he remembered the saying of Dr. 
Johnson, who complained of having been asked out 
to a solid leg-of-mutton dinner —‘‘Good enough 
dinner, sir ; yes, sir” (to Boswell), “ good enough 
dinner, but not good enough to be asked out to.” 

And so the evening passed in conversational 
gayety, with now and again a dash of humorous 
repartee. Age is so frequently dotage, that, when 
a veteran appears who preserves the fresh heart 
of a boy and the happy audacity of youth, there 
is something so unusual and captivating about it 
that most people feel the fascination and the 
charm. It is a distinguished privilege to be able 
to talk to a man who probably exchanged senti- 
ments with Lord Byron, who had dined with Tal- 
leyrand, and known all the great diplomats, 
statesmen and poets in Europe for sixty years 
and more. 

Mr. Gladstone, as he blithely remarked lately, 
has broken the record. He has outlived Lord 
Palmerston, who died when eighty-one, and 
Adolphe Thiers, the French Premier, who only 
lived to be eighty. There is something impress- 
ive in the long procéssion of years which bridge 
as with eighty-four massive arches the abyss of 
past time, and recall the days of Canning and 
Castlereagh, of Napoleon and the Iron Duke. 
His parliamentary career, as I remarked, extends 
over sixty years—the lifetime of two generations. 
He is the custodian of all the traditions from a 
time dating back longer than most of his colleagues 
can remember. He has created and demol- 
ished Cabinets, turned simple citizens into peers 
of the realm, distributed rewards for faithful 
services, exhibited courage and indomitable res- 
olution in times of danger; and still he remains 
plain Mr. Gladstone, and I cry aloud, All honor 
to him for not desiring a handle to his name. As 
Shakespeare puts it, ‘Age cannot wither, nor cus- 
tom stale his infinite variety.” 
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The last time I had the pleasure of dining in 

the society of Mr.Gladstone was at a private house, 
and being a private honse, it is unnecessary to 
mention its locale. Mr. Gladstone left early, as he 
was due at the House of Commons at 10:30 o’clock. 
A debate was on in which he felt an interest. 
After he had departed, one of the guests—Mr. 
Frank Holl, the eminent artist, who painted him, 
and also painted a portrait of Mr. John Bright— 
told us an anecdote. I cannot vouch for its 
truth, as Holl, like most artists, had a spice of 
fun in his composition, but he told his story with 
consummate gravity, as though he believed every 
word of it. Senon é vero é ben trovato ! 
. “When Mr. Bright was sitting to me.” said 
Mr. Holl, ‘I remarked to him : ¢ It must be very 
painful, sir, after long years of political comrade- 
ship, to sever your: connection with Mr. Glad- 
stone.’ ‘Quite right,’ responded Mr. Bright. 
‘To think we have trodden so many thorny paths 
together, and stood shoulder to shoulder in so 
many stout fights, and then te be parted at the 
close of eur lives! And by what? By an Irish 
bogey that will lure him eventually to destruction. 
It is sad, very sad, Mr. Holl! I am inclined to 
think that my dear friend’s mind is becoming un- 
hinged.’ And Mr. Bright touched his forehead 
with his forefinger.” 

There was a smiie round the table at this point, 
and Mr. Holl coutinued : ‘‘ When I was painting 
Mr. Gladstone I asked him if he had chanced to 
see Mr. Bright’s portrait, and he said he had not. 
‘Excellent sitter and a charming man,’ said I; 
‘and, sir, he spoke most warmly and feelingly of 
you.” ‘Did lie indeed ” replied Mr. Gladstone, 
elevating his eyebrows and uttering what was 
very like a sigh. ‘ Bright’s defection was a cruel 
blow, a clear-revolt from allegiance, leaving our 
camp absolutely, and on so clear and simple an 
issue. What wonderful things happen in polit- 
ical life! Tell me, Mr. Holl, did you observe 
anything in the manner of my dear old friend to 
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suggest the impression that his reason is im- 
paired ?” At this point there was a roar—tie 
tu quoque was so amusingly unconscious. 

Holl’s story reminded me of an experience of 
my own I had some years ago in New York. I 
called one day on Mr. Stuart, a New York man- 
ager of that period, when the name of Dion 
Boucicault, the Irish dramatist, cropped up. 
‘*Clever, gifted man,” said Stuart; “but alas! 
he has no regard for truth. He seems to be un- 
able, by either temperament or instinct, to dis- 
criminate between falsehood and fact.” A few 
days after this interview I dined with Boucicaalt, 
and he asked me if [ had called on Stuart during 
my visit to the Empire City. ‘Stuart is an ad- 
mirable manager,” remarked Boucicault, “en- 
terprising and spirited, full of resources, and 
knows the public taste ; only the worst of him is, 
he is such a monumental liar !” 

This true story fitted in with the mutual sus- 
picions of the entire sanity of the two British 
statesmen. 

Mr. Holl, among other things, said it was most 
difficult to catch the expression of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eye, or rather to convey it to the canvas. When 
aglow with his subject his eye literally blazes, 
suggesting the orb of the eagle. His physical ac- 
tivity and mental agility are at his age marvelous, 
and whenever I see him striding along Parlia- 
ment Street, or mounting the steps of the House 
of Commons, he suggests the idea that he has 
closely studied Brown-Séquard’s clever brochure, 
**The Art of Prolonging Life.” 

The late Dr. Andrew Clarke used to say he had 
never in his immense practice met a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s patriarchal age whose organs were in 
such sound working condition. There is only 
one other man in Great Britain who rivals him in 
point of age and approaches him in intellectual 
vigor, and that is Sir James Bacon, ex-Judge of 
the High Court of Chancery, who has recently 
passed his ninety-fifth year. 





HIS LAST ASSIGNMENT. 


By Epitu Townsenp EVERETT. 


THE ‘‘local room” was deserted by all of the 
staff save the city editor and the latest waif and 
stray in journalism—a youth of eighteen or nine- 
teen, who sat in his shirt sleeves waiting for the 
assignment that so infrequently fell to his lot. 
The night was hot, and the noise of the street 
below drifted up in hushed waves through the 
windows, while the tick of the telegraph went on 


and on, like some busy insect Julling one to repose. 
The star reporter and a few other fortunates had 
gone out early in the evening to do duty at vari- 
ous news harvestings, and would soon be back at 
their desks scribbling away, padding their stuff 
wherever possible, and hoping against hope that 
the blue pencil of the chief would not cut it down 
from a column to a stickful. 
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Poor little Jones, the newcomer, watched the 
hands on the great clock as they crawled around 
toward ten, and with every tick his heart sank 
lower and lower, for the forthcoming assignment 
still neld back, and soon the forms would close, 
and another day without a cent earned would be 
set down opposite his name. Journalism was not 
the easy road to travel that he had been led to 
believe, and for the second time that day the 
temptation came to him to give it all up and go 
back to the country store where the stipend was 
small but sure. 

In the little while that he had been on the local 
staff he had met with many grewsome things, and 
his tender heart ached as he thought of the sui- 
cide whose body he had looked upon the week be- 
fore, and the murdered girl whose slayer was still 
at large. The only pleasant thing in his line 
had been an interview with a prominent visitor 
who had not been long enough in the country to 
understand that the proper attitude toward re- 
porters was to treat them like brutes devoid of 
any feeling whatever. 

Just as he was about to doze off into a little cat 
nap the telephone bell sounded its call, and he 
arose to answer it. ‘* Mr. Spencer, you’re wanted 
at the phone,” he called out to the city editor, 
who had just commenced on an impromptu ban- 
quet of pretzels and beer, and was in no mood for 
interruption just then. 

‘Find out what they want. Tell ’em I’m busy, 
away, or dead—anything—but I can’t talk to’em 
now.” . 

‘“‘They say they must see you personally— 
something very important,” urged Jones, after 
repeating the message of his chief as closely as le 
could without giving offense. 

‘Hang it all! what do they want ?” and the 
wrathy epicure, with beer still clinging to his 
long mustache, blew his bacchanalian breath 
through the tube and in no very amiable voice 
growled, ‘‘ Hello !” 

Five minutes later there was a change in the 
office, for after that first ‘‘ Hello !” the editor had 
dropped his personal rancor in his spirit of jour- 
nalistic enterprise, and at the conclusion of the 
message looked about the room in a troubled way 
for a suitable person to carry out his forthcom- 
ing instructions. There sat Jones—the only one in 
sight—but Mr. Spencer had a very forcible recol- 
lection of some bungling work done by this em- 
bryo journalist, and his brow contracted as he 
thought of placing such important business in the 
novice’s hands. 

«« Mr. Jones !” he said, in a tone of sudden res- 
olution. Jones looked up from his desk and 
awaited the next utterance with ill-repressed im- 


patience. ‘‘ Mr. Jones, I have a very important 
bit of work in hand for you. I am candid when 
I say I would rather it had fallen into other 
hands, but no one else being here, it is a case of 
must. Word has just come to me that a very im- 
portant arrest will be made to-night at the docks 
of the L Line of Steamships. Ford, the em- 
bezzler, has made arrangements to sail at mid- 
night, and if my informant has told the truth it 
will be a beat for us, my boy— a beat if it isnit 
bungled. You must go at once, and let nothing 
stand in the way of your getting a good story out 
of it. Ifyou have the true reportorial instinct 
this night’s work will prove it. We'll keep the 
forms open for you until two o’clock.” 

With the feeling that a pointer must experience 
when once on the scent Jones jumped into his 
coat and was downstairs and out on the street be- 
fore the surprised elevator boy had time te make 
his usual inquiry regarding the nature of his er- 
rand. Hailing a south-bound car, he stood out 
on the back platform and wondered what sort ef 
affair this was that he was going into. A few 
squares further on the car again stopped to take 
aboard a young, pretty woman and an elderly 
man, evidently her father. The girl was so so- 
licitous for the comfort of the invalid—for such 
Jones judged him to be from his white face, dark 
glasses and muffler worn on this hot night—-that 
he began to take an interest in this odd couple, 
and wondered more and more where they could 
be going, as the car ran out of the residence por- 
tion of the city and plunged into intricate thor- 
oughfares lined on either side by saloons and low 
variety theatres, and finally left even those be- 
hind and jingled along past the darkened wharves 
—the splash of the river and the maudlin songs of 
drunken sailors being the only sounds that woke 
the silence of the night. 

Reaching the dock assigned to him, Jones 
sprang off, and picking his way through barrels 
and boxes, soon found himself at the gang plank 
of a small tramp steamer bound for Valparaiso. 
It was a freight boat, and but four or five passen- 
gers stood on deck bidding farewell to their 
friends. Jones wondered if the embezzler was 
among them, but as quickly discarded the 
thought, for of course a fugitive from justice 
would not be apt to put himself in evidence when 
his safety depended upon his keeping his identity 
in the dark. 

Over in the shadow of the wharf Jones had no- 
ticed a couple of stern-faced men whom he at 
once recognized °s special officers, having met 
them when he had been out on his murder story. 
Walking past them, he went out and stood at the 
street entrance, wondering when the curriage 
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bearing the criminal would drive up—for of 
course all first-class sinners ride instead of walk 
—and as he paced up and down, feeling as eager 
as a boy for the fun to begin, he was startled by 
voices back of him. Standing as he did in the 
shadow, he became ina moment aware that, who- 
ever the talkers were, they were entirely uncon- 
scious of his presence. Inspired by this thought, 
he turned about and saw, not a dozen feet away, 
the couple that had attracted him in the car. A 





—— 





that I felt myself grow pale every time he looked 
at us.” 

‘Dear little wife, your anxiety is needless. I 
am certain my plans could not be known, and in 
this disguise who would ever recognize me ?” 

Again the girl’s sweet voice pleaded with the 
muffled figure. 

‘Oh, Harry, suppose they should arrest you ! 
I know you are innocent—I believe in you as I 
do in my God ; but the world does not. Think 
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‘‘ HE CLASPED THE TREMBLING FORM IN HIS ARMS.” 


giant hogshead sereened them from observation 
on one side, and the kindly gloom of that portion 
of the wharf not only kept them hidden from 
outsiders, but also failed to disclose the presence 
of their near neighbor. 

The girl was in tears, and her accents, swect and 
refined, fell upon Jones’s unwilling ears, 

‘‘ Darling, my heart misgives me. Something 
tells me that your plans are known. I’m sure 
those men we passed were detectives, and that 
young fellow in the car eyed us so suspiciously 


of the baby, love—think of him as you kissed 
him good-by—and then do not blame me if I fear 
for you. In the years to come he will ask where 
his father is, and what will I say if you are taken 
this night ? Love, love, you were safer in our 
little home. Why did we ever venture forth ? 
Come back now, dear heart, and some other plan 
will prove safer. There is danger in the shadows 
of this wharf. Harm lurks in the air—I feel it. 
Do not go, dear—do not go.” 

‘* Nonsense, Nellie. I never was safer in my 
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life. The disguise is perfect. Come, dear ; once 
away from this accursed land, I will work to re- 
place the money, and you and baby will come out 
next spring, and all the sorrow and pain of part- 
ing will be forgotten in a joyful reunion.” 

Here he clasped the trembling form in his 
arms, and poor Jones, feeling himself the most 
miserable of created beings, waited in the shadow, 
his reportorial instinct and his tender heart fight- 
ing the hardest battle that had ever come into 
his life before. ‘The low sobs of the woman fell 
in trembling waves on the silence of the night ; 
the hushed accents of the erring husband, as he 
strove to console the girl wife whose heart was 
well-nigh bursting, floated to the listener’s ear ; 
and every minute the time was drawing nearer 
when the vessel would sail and the arrest be made. 

A sudden movement by his side told Jones that 
the moment had come when he must act. In a 
flash all the good in the boy’s nature rose to the 
surface, and the glory of a possible ‘‘ beat” was 
forgotten in his awakened interest in these two 
human beings in distress. Before the husband 
and wife could leave the shadow that enfolded 
them a pale-faced youth blocked the path that 
led to danger, and a voice fraught with genuine 
distress whispered : “I know all about it; but 
don’t be frightened ”—a sudden indication of a 
fainting fit on the part of the young woman 
prompting this assurance, for Jones had heard 
the sentence about himself, and knew that he 
was regarded with suspicion. ‘‘ Your plans are 
known, and I was-sent down here to get the story 
for our paper,” he went on when the girl wife was 
restored to composure ; “‘ but I can’t let you walk 
out into the hands of the officers, even though I 
never make a cent.” 

At the mention of the word ‘‘ officers” the 
woman’s eyes opened wide in mortal terror, and 
the little hands clasped together over her hus- 
band’s arms fell nerveless at her side as one who 
gives up all hope, The man’s face went a shade 
paler, and in a husky voice he said: ‘ What 
will we do? I’m trapped now ; retreat is useless ; 


for if my plans are known there must be people 
watching me at this very moment.” 

** You’re in danger, I admit,” said Jones; “ but 
if you and your wife will just go down the river 
front a few squares, and then take a north-bound 
ear, I think you can throw them off the track. 
They’re on the lookout for you now every minute, 
but so long as they stay at the other end of the 
pier you are safe. Get out of town as soon as 
you can, and don’t stop to thank me now,” he 
hurriedly added, as the couple were about to 
break forth in expressions of gratitude. 

As Jones watched them slink away under cover 
of the darkness he said, with a laugh, “‘ There 
goes my story.” But he didn’t feel very badly 
about it, after all, and when he felt they must be 
well on their way toward safety he strolled over 
to the waiting officers, who were growing moment- 
arily more impatient at the non-arrival of their 
prey, and with a nod of recognition he seated 
himself on a barrel and felt like the villain in a 
play. A few minutes more and the gang plank 
was drawn up. ‘The final ery, “All ashore that’s 
going !” rang out upon the night air, and the great 
vessel sailed out from the dock and was lost in the 
mist that covered the river; but Ford the em- 
bezzler was not on board. 

When Jones strolled into the local room Mr. 
Spencer rushed forward with an impetuous ‘‘ Did 
you get it?” while the reporters looked up in 
astonishment at the interest manifested by their 
chief in .this boyish newcomer. 

‘‘ No, I didn’t,” replied Jones. ‘There wasn’t 
any to get. Somehow Ford got wind of the plan 
to arrest him, and he didn’t showup. The officers 
ure kicking themselves, but it can’t be helped.” 

** Another good story gone up !” growled Spen- 
cer as he banged the door of his sanctum, while 
Jones sat down at his desk and wrote that he 
would be back in the country store next pay day. 

‘* Fate never meant me for a reporter,” he said 
to himself as he closed his eyes for his last night’s 
rest in the city, and wondered how far on his 
journey Ford was by that time. 





THE VICTIM PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By Tupor JENKs. 


‘““Two negatives do not make an affirmative.” 


THERE are moments when I am tempted to in- 
vent a new epithet to precede ‘‘ photographer.” 
‘¢ Professional” is out of the question, and ‘‘am- 
ateur” implies an affection not felt at those mo- 
ments. ‘‘ Victim” is not a new word, but it 
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comes near enough. It does not express the 
rushing in where angels refrain, but it exactly 
defines the state of affairs after the inrush. 

Iam, then, not an amateur but a victim pho- 
tographer. Iam owned by two cameras, and their 
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attendant ghosts and spirits. The spirits are at 
hand, and they evoke the ghosts. I did not pay 
for the cameras. I am thankful to say that no 
misspent hoard of dollars reproaches me from the 
ebon eyes of those two cyclopses. One was given 
to me for writing an advertisement setting forth 
the beauties of the art and its simplicity. But 
wait a moment, gentle reader! I did not sin 
consciously ; I had never taken a picture then, 
and I thought what I wrece was true. The other 
camera was also a present from one who loved 
me, and who meant it for the best. 

Since entering their service I have tried stren- 
nously to give satisfaction. With eager hope I 
have pressed the button ; with bated breath I have 
slopped all varieties of so-called developer ; with 
misguided zeal I have printed, toned and fixed— 
especially ‘‘ fixed.” I have fixed some prints so 
that they will never get over it. I have pasted 
them into a scrapbook, and seen them wane away 
into nothingness, or display the iridescent hues of 
a dying porpoise. 

Having thus learned in suffering, I claim the 
right to teach in song. But prose will give the 
heart fuller scope for its bitterness. The hand 
that pens these lines is even now yellowed with 
the pyro that revealed four failares out of a total 
of four: possible. Others may have better claim 
to .teach photography, but to console victim 
photographers is mine. I have made all kinds of 
failures. Negatives of mine have gone first into 
hypo; prints of mine have gone cheerfully to 
bathe and come forth virgin paper ; I have rocked 
an invalid negative for hours, gazing upon its 
pale cheek that was scarce flushed by the ruby 
lamp ; I have rushed breathless after a splendid 
subject, snapped the trigger while aiming at the 
vital spot, and opened the camera only to find 
the undrawn slide grinning derisively. 


‘‘Ich habe gephotographt und gesufferert.” 
4 


There is one part of the martyrdom that is 
comparatively easy. The materials can be bought 
by the most inexperienced, who has the money. 
The manufacturers and the dealers have worked 
untiringly to remove all obstacles from the path of 
the purchasing victim. You pay your money, 
they do you, and the rest. Everything is so 
smooth along the downhill road : 


‘Facilis descensus photographo.” 


Plates are cheap (in small quantities), and the 
plate holders at home are so hungry! The imag- 
ination, too, is a wonderful camera. Upon an 
unexposed plate it can take instantaneously cher- 
ubim in their flight. In a new box of plates is the 


capacity for taking pictures beyond the dreams 
of a Sarony. And the book of instructions sings 
such siren songs! ‘“ Point the camera, touch the 
button ”—and what ? 

You enter the dark room, for which Dante has 
written his ‘‘ogni speranza” line; you drop the 
creamy, silver-lined cloud into the tray ; you pour 
the developer over, and you begin your ‘‘ stern 
gray rocks, O see !” 

Then should come, in your utopian dream, the 
gradual appearance of the image. But does it ? 
‘* Pinafore” with its ‘‘ hardly ever ” looms through 
the dim red light. O victim photographer, 
there is in your book of instructions a portion 
devoted to failures. That is your portion. Ina 
few light words we are told that overexposure 
produces lack of contrast ; overdevelopment gives 
lack of something else; underdevelopment is 
vexation, and underexposure is as bad. Escap- 
ing these, Charybdis comes in fog: fog that is 
gray, or yellow, or green, or pink. Then, if you 
are still safe, I would remind you how easy it is 
to scrape a long gash in the film, or to drop it 
face down upon the floor, or to find two plates 
clinging lovingly together as they are washed. 

But suppose you have made a good negative ; 
I haven’t, but you may have done better. Havy- 
ing supposed the negative, merely as a working 
hypothesis, there is a great wide land full of rav- 
ening chemicals between you and the finished 
picture. I can tone a picture so that it will re- 
mind you of Kurtz in his moments of inspira- 
tion, and yet that same print will fade utterly 
away and leave not a rack behind. I can cause 
prints to turn colors different from those pro- 
duced by the professionals. 

But I do not mean to boast of my prints. It is 
in negatives that I excel. Weird, ghostly, ghastly 
spirits of those I have known in happier hours 
rise unbidden upon my emulsions. Almost any 
make of plates will serve my purpose, and almost 
any formula of development. 

I have-used pyro, and I have used eikonogen ; 
and it seems to me that the latter is preferable, 
as it stains the shirt sleeves least. 

My family used, when in my early days I 
emerged blinking from solitary confinement, to 
say, with a rising inflection, “‘ Well.?” But now 
they look sympathetic, and wait for me to explain 
how I account for it. 

The last time I came from the dark room one 
unthinkingly inquired, ‘‘How was it?” and 
proudly I replied : ‘I kept my temper.” Now, 
how much better it is to gain a moral victory than 
to take mere pictures ! 

I sent some exposed film to the manufacturer, 
to let him develop it. When the agent returned 
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the result, he said, in a kindly way : ‘‘ They ought 
to give you a new film.” 

He meant to soften the blow; but he was mis- 
taking my purpose. I didn’t expect any pictures. 
I was after revenge. I wanted the manufacturer 
or some of his hirelings to feel what I felt, to see 
what I saw. And that roll of film must have 
brought auguish to the soul of whoever rocked it 
into obscurity. 

Why don’t I give it up? Idon’t know. It is 
like gambling. I rely upon the doctrine of prob- 
abilities. I hope that some day, somewhere, some- 
how, I may get a good negative. I have spoiled 
only a few hundred plates and films. I may need 
some day to build a greenhouse, and then those 
plates will find their place in the world. Besides, 
my favorite reading is photographic catalogues. 
I have never seen paramidophenol, but I can 
imagine just what it would do in the developing 
tray. I can see with the mind’s eye how gently it 
would fog a plate for me, how caressingly it 
would coax the edges of softened film from the 
glass! ‘The new kinds of cameras, too—how 
neat their pictures are! (that is, the pictures of 
them). 

I should like to write a book of consolation for 
victim photographers, Of course I shouldn’t 
pretend to tell them what would happen to their 
plates and prints at different stages—a younger 
victim, unlearned in the bitter school of experi- 
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ence, might attempt that, not I—but I could by 
loving sympathy coax them to give up their 
dreams of actually getting pictures to show their 
friends. I could either dissuade them from yield- 
ing to the fatal charms of pyro and hypo, or I 
could teach them to seek another result than pict- 
ures. I could, perhaps, induce them to strive for 
original failures, for eccentricities. 

Just to start interest in the subject, I am will- 
ing to contribute a pretty negative made by two 
people working, entirely without collusion, on the 
same plate. It represents a quiet family at break- 
fast, while beneath their table is a winter scene, 
showing an old man clearing the sidewalks of 
snow, entirely undisturbed by the breakfast table 
in the heavens above him. 

What victim photographer will aid in estab- 
lishing a museum of our triumphs ? 

Just one socialistic paragraph, and I am done. 

When the pcople rule, those who*willfully rep- 
resent photography as an easy and fascinating 
pursuit for the young and innocent will be brought 
before some tribunal. Then, while black-browed 
judges look gravely on, an unspoiled amateur will 
attempt to follow their directions. If he fail—as 
fail full well he may—the corrupter of youth will 
be led away to a long imprisonment in a dark cell 
lighted only by a ruby lamp, and there he will 
wear away the best years of his life in endlessly 
and fruitlessly rocking an empty tray. 
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OLD ATNA. 


By MONTGOMERY M. FOoLsom. 


Op tna, round thy rugged crest 

The storms of centuries have driven; 
The fiercest fires of wild unrest 

Thy stern and mighty heart have riven ; 
And still thou standest proudest boast 
Of all that fair Sicilian coast. 


Uneounted suns have crowned thy brow 
With awesome majesty, and still 


Old Atna, towering to the skies, 

All heedless of the red bolts hurled, 
Like some grim giant that defies 

The upper and the nether world: 
The hoary playmate of old Time, 
And just a little less sublime! 


As then, unmatched in splendor now, 
Thy crest upreared, thou ancient hill. 

Thou beacon constant lighting free 

The dreary Mediterranean Sea! 
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By JoserH Becker, ‘‘ SPECIAL FOR LEsLIE’s,” 


City Pornt, in June, 1864, was a wonderful 
canvas town. It spread out from the James 
River under acres of tents, while the stream was 
packed with steamers—transports, monitors and 
other features of the motley fleet that followed 
General B. F. Butler when he seized the site on 
May Sth. City Point at once became the depot 
for the Army of the Potomac and the Army of the 
James. I had recovered from the hardships of 
the Wilderness campaign and had worked up all 
my material. An advance to the front was or- 
dered by Mr. Leslie, and I lost no time in getting 
to City Point, via Baltimore. The final round- 


up of the Confederacy had begun. The Army of 
the Potomac, no longer a moving sledge hammer, 
had sat itself down before the rebel defenses at 
Petersburg, resolved to break its pathway through 
to Richmond, while the Army of the James 
threatened the capital from another quarter. 
Cavalry raids by Kilpatrick, Gregg and other 
gallant leaders under Sheridan created bold di- 
versions, but the engineering of Beauregard at 
Petersburg successfully blocked the advance. 

The strange medley of war was more than ever 
conspicuous at City Point. Troops were coming 
constantly to replace men killed, wounded and 
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furloughed, and there was besides the strong ci- 
vilian contingent incident to the workings of the 
quartermaster’s department under General Rufus 
Ingalls, who had upon their hands the duty of 
feeding two great armies. 

I lodged at the ‘‘ Metropolitan Hotel and Eat- 
ing House,” a canvas caravansary with a board 
floor. The beds were strips of canvas nailed to 
uprights about two feet from the ground, and the 
menu was composed of canned goods, newly in- 
vented to meet the exigencies of war. The rate 
was four dollars per day, and one towel sufficed 
for all the boarders. 
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low the shot as it plunged out from its birthcloud 
of smoke and whirred toward us. One well- 
aimed shell lit in the mud a few rods away from 
the train side with a prodigious splutter, and 
then glancing high into the air, exploded. Frag- 
ments shattered the locomotive’s smokestack, but 
otherwise no harm was done. It was nervous 
work watching the missiles. Some eyes, quicker 
than others, prompted a constant warning cry: 
**Here she comes, boys! Duck!” We ducked 
unanimously. 

I climbed off the car roof at the first stop, and 
made myself at home with the men. Most of 














CONFEDERATES SHELLING A TRANSPORT RAIN, 


The railway from City Point to the lines was 
known locally as the ‘‘ Branch Road,” but was 
officially dignified as the ‘‘ United States Military 
Railroad.” Passenger trains were not scheduled, 
and travelers took chances on the roofs of the 
box cars laden with supplies for the troops. In 
this manner I made my first journey to Peters- 
burg. There was a motley crowd with me, officers, 
men and civilians, variously arrayed. ‘The rail- 
way ran past field hospitals close to the lines on 
approaching Petersburg, and in spots was within 
the range of the Confederate batteries. The gun- 
ners amused themselves with shying shot at our 
train. The air was clear, and it was easy to fol- 


them were lodged in caves dug out under the 
banks of the abounding ravines,-where they were 
reasonably safe from shells. It was a queer life, 
full of peril, and molelike in its characteristics 
and caution. The cruuonading was constant. 
The night scenes during the fierce bombard- 
ments were pictures of the magnificence of war. 
The sky was arched with fire. From the guns of 
a hundred batteries screaming shells flashed 
luridly throngh the darkness, their glowing lines 
ending in a bursting bouquet of flame. Death 
and destruction were their companions, but the 
splendors of the show drove terror away. The 
guns on the Confederate redoubts were no less 
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active in affording a spectacle for the people of 
Petersburg, who peered out of their caves, where 
they lay in dread, to watch the murderous fire- 
works. The rebel gunners were apt to shoot over 
the lines; anyway the firing became a matter of 
course, though never monotonous. But the pyro- 
technics were viewed with nonchalant admiration 
by the Federal troglodytes. The poker games 
went on in the little caves unceasingly, though 
interrupted now and then by a closer shot than 
common, which jarred ‘the earth with its explo- 
sion until soil from the cave roof fell down and 
covered the “‘ kitty” with clay. This dusted eff, 
the game went on. 

The agents of the Sanitary Commission were 
the envied of the men in the ‘‘ gopher holes” and 
trenches. They had regular meals, could wash, 
and sleep on camp beds, with never a thought ef 
peril. 

I passed a few days here, and then went on to 
take up my residence at the Blick Tavern, head- 
quarters of the Fifth Army Corps, General Gou- 
verneur K.Warren commanding, on the left cen- 
tre of the line. 

General Warren was the best of soldiers and 
the most reserved of men. His self-containment 
verged upon melancholy. He rarely smiled, and 
I think I can claim credit as the only man who 
made him laugh while he commanded the Fifth 
Corps. ‘Edwin Forbes, my predecessor, had in- 
vested $100 of Mr. Leslie’s money in a fine horse, 
a trained hunter, nimble of limb and of a beau- 
tiful chestnut hue. In leaving the army he had 
turned this animal over to Edward Mullen, an- 
other Leslie artist, whose tastes were as festively 
pronounced as his talents were artistic. I was to 
replace Mullen and to hunt up the horse. 

“Joseph,” said Mr. Leslie, “I believe they 
have left him without a saddle. Buy a good out- 
fit—good enough for a battle.” 

I picked out a saddle, bridle and holsters de- 


signed for a major general, beautifully trimmed 
in silver, with spurs to match, and took great 
pride in exhibiting them in the office. Mr. Leslie 
was wroth when he saw them, and disgusted when 
the bill came along. 

This outfit reached City Point all right. There 
I found that Mr. Mullen, in a fit of humor caught 
from Artemus Ward, the humorist, who was his 
dearest friend for a time in his early Bohemian 
days in New York, had pawned the courser to a 
Massachusetts lieutenant on General Butler’s staf 
te secure a poker debt of $30. The lieutenant ac- 
cepted my note with chivalric faith, and the 
horse duly appeared at the Blick Tavern. 

I had never ridden a horse, but did not lack 
eonfidence. Major Suter, the commissary, was 
a Baltimore man and extremely kind-hearted. 
He took an interest in me, and his ‘‘ nigger” was 
ordered te strap the major general’s trappings on 
the horse. This was done, and I mounted. We 
ambled off nicely. The Weldon Railroad ran in 
frent ef the house. Beyond was a swamp spot 
with a pond in the middle of it. For five hun- 
dred yards further the timber had been cut off, 
and regiments of charred stumps filled the field. 
I rode gbont half a mile, and began to lose con- 
fidence, although nothing had happened. With 
considerable diplomacy I coaxed the brute to turn 
around. Just as his nose was fairly turned toward 
the rear the sutler and a friend came galloping 
down the narrow road. The sight of galloping 
steeds was too much for my hunter. He was 
stampeded. Then began a ride beside which 
John Gilpin’s was tame. The chestnut headed 
for the stumps. He scorned to go around one. 
Instead, he jumped over every stump that lay in 
his way. If the stumps were not in line he 
changed his course to strike them. I was too 
busy holding on to count, but I know he must 
have sailed over at least two hundred, and then 
for « dénouement plunged through the mire of 
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the swamp into that pond. The water came up 
to the charger’s back and nearly covered me as [ 
clung to his neck. 

General Warren was on the piazza of the Blick 
House with Adjutant General Marvin, who has 
since made his name famous as the inventor of 
fire- and burglar-proof safes. The general roared 
with laughter as the negroes fished me out of the 
pond, and the staff joined in a robust chorus. I 
never rode again. In a few days the horse was 
stolen and I did not have to bother about him. 

The war correspondent’s horse was something 
of a joke in the army. The expenses of the poker 
game had to be met somehow, and at times a 
journalistic ‘‘ horse” did not cost as much as he 
was billed to the home office. There were more 
New York Herald men with the troops than from 
any other paper, and so cheap animals came to be 
termed ‘‘ Herald horses,” a form of identification 
that will awaken vivid memories in the minds of 
old war correspondents whose eyes may chance to 
fall upon this narrative. 

Headquarters was kind to the artist. He was 
neither a newspaper correspondent who knew how 
the war ought to be fought nor a person involved 
in army speculations. This led to enlarged priv- 
ileges, not the least of which was a pass to and 
from Baltimore that permitted me to go and 
come without being searched. This gave me a 
chance to bring in occasional necessaries of life, 
and a little thoughtfulness raised me to a high 
status with my military associates. .Some genius 
had discovered that the raw commissary whisky 
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could be made smooth and palatable by the addi- 
tion of a few drops of Boker’s bitters. Bitters 
were not in the sutler’s stock, so I usually brought 
a supply down from Baltimore. This mitigation 
of the horrors of war was much appreciated. The 
grinning camp servants learned a formula some- 
thing like this, from frequent repetitions: ‘‘ Mas’r 
Becker, sah! De majah would be much ’bliged 
ef yo’ cud let him have a spoonful of bittahs, so’s 
he kin drink his whisky, sah.” 

With the whisky thus mercifully tempered, life 
at headquarters was not so bad. The younger 
officers fought or gambled as occasion required. 
When the band played they waltzed about the 
camp in pairs, with slight regrets for the girls at 
home. Often half a dozen contrabands, perched 
straddlewise on a gallows pole ten feet from tle 
ground as punishment for their sins, sang to the 
sentry below or played cards with a grimy pack 
as unconcernedly and as sociably as if most pleas- 
antly situated. 

My privilege of visiting Baltimore and return- 
ing without being searched occasionally embar- 
rassed me with odd errands. The washing at 
headquarters, where such style as a clean shirt 
was regularly affected, was done by the buxom 
daughters of a farmer’s family living several 
miles away from the edge of the lines. A colored 
man carried the laundry, but the girls usually 
came with it to collect. The possession of green- 
backs bred in them a desire for dress that could 
not be easily gratified. There was no entrance to 
beleaguered Petersburg, and the country stores 
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PUNISHMENT OF REFRACTORY NEGRORS.— FAC-SIMILB OF THE ORIGINAL SKETCH, 
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BOMBARDMENT OF PETERSBURG.— FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL SKETCH. 


ceased to exist when the war was a month old. 
They found ont that I visited Baltimore, and 
besought me to do some shopping. I had never 
‘‘shopped ” for ladies, but I did my best. Un- 
luckily, one of -the desired articles was a hoop- 
skirt, then a little passé in Paris, but just ripe for 
the Confederacy. The storekeeper had failed to 
restrain its wiry form 
within a sufficient oil 
wrapper, and the thing 
broke out. It wasnot {* 
possible to find wrap- | 
ping paper at City 
Point, and I had to tote 
the hideous skeleton 
on my arm up to head- 
quarters in full view of 
the staff. Their hilar- 
ity was quite out of 
proportion to the spec- 
tacle. Iam bound to 
say that when ‘ Miss 
Sarah” draped the 
pink-figured calico 
which formed another 
bundle over the crino- 
line the effect was very 
fetching. 

On the edge of the 


lines, not far from the headquarters of General 
Warren, stood a tall tree. It had been stripped 
of its boughs, and where the topmost limbs 
branched a crow’s nest of planks had been built 
for observatory purposes. The Confederate sharp- 
shooters used this asa target. It was ninety feet 
from the ground, and its little telescope gave an 





CAVE REFUGE DURING THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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admirable view of Petersburg and its defenses. 
The ascent was most uncertain. Rude cleats had 
been nailed on by.a single spike, and these slip- 
ped and slanted most distressingly under the feet. 
In a moment of friskiness, soon regretted, I agked 
the signal officer in charge of this observatory if 
I might climb to the top and make a bird’s-eye 
sketch. He said I might if my courage held out. 
This was insulting, but turned out to be pro- 
pheti¢2. He went up ahead and reached the top a 
dozen cleats ahead of me. He took one look, and 
then gelled : ‘‘ Look out! They’re going to make 
a charge !” 

Sure enough they were. The rifles in the breast- 
works that protected the signal station began to 
crack: I craned my neck around the tree and 
saw a'straggling let of rebel skirmishers scamp- 
ering across the fields toward the tree. Bullets 
whizzed by. The rickety cleats were gone in 
places, and others were so loose that they turned 
unless both feet met on them at once. The 
agony of that descent was indescribable. With 
the lieutenant treading on my fingers from above, 
the chance of being shot in midair or captured at 
the bottom of the ladder filled me with nervous 
terror. At last I sank exhausted into a rifle pit 
near the foot of the tree, completely unnerved. I 
‘vas quite ill for three days as the result of this 
adventure. 


PETERSBURG. 


The Confederates were driven back. On the 
second day they renewed the attack and captured 
the tree. . On the third day it was retaken. This 
struck me as useless trouble. They could have 

kept it for all I cared. I did not want it. 

The pickets in the rifle pits developed charac- 
:teristics both of extreme sociability and intense 
hostility. In places the lines had moved up to 
within a biscuit toss, and in these close neigh- 
borhoods the sociability was most apparent. 
Trades of tobacco and coffee, gossip and newspa- 
pers were frequent during impromptu moments 
of truce. My. copies of Frank Leslie’s, passing 
along from officers to men, generally reached the 
outposts and went over to the Confederacy in re- 
turn for some fire-eating sheet printed on wrap- 
ping paper. Once in awhile a ‘‘ Johnny Reb” 
would be familiar enough to look over the 

** Yank’s” shoulder while the pictures were ex- 
plained to him. 

The more distant sentinels became hunters of 
men. Bullets ‘‘ pinged ” at every spot of blue or 
gray that came mto view. The blood hunger of 
the hunter was upon them, and they laid for 
shots with eagerness. The little fortresses in 
which the men lay hidden were secure enough if 
caution was exercised, but the least recklessness 
of exposure cost a life. The sharpshooters be- 
came deadly experts. One Confederate caused a 
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COLONEL CATLIN’S PLAN OF THE ATTACK ON PETERSBURG. 


reign of terror within range of his rifle. Care- 
fully concealed, the puff of smoke from his gun 
was the only trace he gave of his whereabouts. 
His list of victims grew until it was really fright- 
ful. Determined efforts were made to dislodge 
him. At last two brave men crept snakelike into 
a deserted building, climbed up into the attic, 
broke a hole through the roof without detection, 
and picked off their man from behind the chim- 
ney. I went over and made a sketch of him as 
he lay in his rifle pit. Hewas a stalwart, hand- 
some youth. A little purple spot in the centre of 
his forehead teld how true had been the aim that 
slew him. 

The frequent assaults upon the lines by Lee’s 
soldiers furnished enough fatalities. On one of 
my trips to Baltimore I played cards with five 
young officers. One day after a conflict I went 
into the lines and inquired after them. ‘‘ They’re 
over there,” said a captain. _ Three of them were 
“over there ”—dead under a blanket. The other 
two had been severely wounded. 

My room in the Blick Tavern was on the sec- 

‘ond floor, and I shared it with a Tridwne corre- 
spondent, Mr. McAlpin. The room was bare, 
save for a couple of rude canvas cots. The wain- 
scoting, doors and door casings had been stripped 

for fuel. A ragged canvas curtain swung where 

’ the door into the next room had been. One warm 
evening, worn out with the fatigues of the day, I 
fell asleep on my cot, to be awakened by loud 
talking in the other apartment. The plan of a 
military movement, evidently of great importance, 
was under discussion. I pushed the curtain aside 


a littleand looked in. The room was full of cigar , 
smoke and major generals. Warren, Hancock, 
Birney, Wright and Burnside, the corps com- 
manders, were grouped around a lomg table cov- 
ered with maps. It flashed through my mind 
that Lee would give a good deal to know as much 
as I had learned. Then it occurred to me that 
I might be considered a spy and be in for sum- 
mary treatment, despite my safe conduct. Tris 
notion stimulated a chill. I crept softly out of 
the house and held my tongue. In a day or two 
the feint planned was executed to divert Lee’s at- 
tention to the extreme left while the assault was 
made oh the mine. 

Curiously, many of the men in Colonel Pleas- 
ants’s Schuylkill regiment, who were digging the 
tunnel under the rebel works, were schoolmates 
of mine, from Pottsville, Pa. This enabled me 
to know mach about the work and to fill my 
sketchbook for use when the move was made. I 
was not present at the explosion. It had been 
secretly set for 3:30 a.m., Jyly 30th, when two 
men were to creep in and light the fuse. It was 
nearly two hours later when the earthworks blew 
up and Barnside blundered his troops into the 
hands of the enemy. 

‘The effort was a stupendous failure,” says 
General Grant, in his memoirs. He does not 
speak in farther comment, as if he had expected 
much from it; but the army did, and the disaster 
was most depressing. 

The massacre at the crater had for many of its 
victims my old friends of the One Hundred and 
Ninth New York, with whom I had parted at the 
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Wilderness. Colonel Tracy had left the 
army a brevetted brigadier, and Colonel 
Catlin commanded the regiment. He 
led it in the fatal charge, and was des- 
perately wounded. A braver soldier 
never entered battle. His right leg was 
amputated, and he was forwarded to 
Washington. Mrs. Catlin, far away in 
the North, lost all trace of him, but in 
some manner learned my address, and 
wrote me asking that I find her hus- 
band. A short search discovered him 
in his cot in the military hospital at 
Washington, slowly recovering from 
injuries that would have killed a less 
robust and resolute man. He threw 
aside his blanket to show me how much 
was left of him after the surgeons fin- 
ished, and stained his fingers with his 
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EXPLOSION OF THE MINE.— FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIGINAL SKETCH, 

















PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE ‘‘ CRATER” OF THE EXPLODED MINE. 
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blood on the bandages. Then he drew me a rude 
diagram of the assault on a bit of note paper. I 
have it yet, blotted with his blood, and reproduce 
it as a curious war relic, the existence and origin 
of which I presume he has long since forgotten. 
Thirty years after I visited the scene of the ex- 
plosion. The lines of the ‘‘crater” were there 
still, but softened with grass and shrubs, while 
tull trees had grown up around the edge of the 
artificial voleano where so many brave men had 
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thrown their lives away. The operations at Peters- 
burg soon after the mine disaster became less act- 
ive, and I was ordered to join the Army of the 
James, where, as usual, General Butler was doing 
something to attract attention. At the moment 
it was the Dutch Gap Canal. I was warned that 
the undertaking was perilous, but I had my or- 
ders, and was entirely willing to obey them, the 
pressure at Petersburg having fallen below inter- 
est point. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LARGEST DIVERSIFIED FARM IN THE WORLD. 
By M. V. Moore. 


One of the most conspicuous traits in human 
character lies in the direction of hero worship. 
Meu and women everywhere feel peculiar interest 
in the man of great phenomenal success, and his 
history is never devoid of its attractive and in- 
structive features. The possessor of this interest 
is frequently quite unconscious of its presence and 
of its force and effect ; yet nevertheless it exists 
and manifests itself—it rising, as a rule, above 
that point in admiration where there-is the sug- 
gestion of fawning or flattery. 

After all, it is but natural that we should desire 
to know something of the life and character, as 
well as something of the: manner and methods, of 
those of our fellow*btings who have become em- 
inently famous ‘or fortunate in any of the avoca- 
tions of life. Somehow or other we are led to 
think—indeed, it may be said that the result 
often inspires the very ‘hope itself—that in study- 
ing the history of that success we may ourselves 
obtain some “‘ pointer” (if I may here use the 
popular slang expression), some fact pregnant 


with rich secrecies, in the successful mah’s ca-. 
reer—secrecies or elements which will prove ‘of. 


high value to our own selves in the struggle to 
reach the summit of human hope and endeavor. 
Much of the most popular of the world’s best 
literature embraces the experiences of famous or 
successful men and women. The secret of the 
popularity often lies in the fact that the reader or 
interpreter sees in those histories so much of that 
element called “‘ human nature” which is akin to 
the throbbings and aims in his or her own heart. 
The soil tillers of the world—a class now touch- 
ing the sympathies and interésts of the purely in- 
tellectual-world in a degree hitherto unknown in 
our own country—a class also now constituting 
a body of intelligent and thinking readers larger 


than they have ever heretofore presented in his- 
tory—these people are now, of course, most spe- 
cially interested in the career of men who have 
achieved greatest results in their calling in life. 
But a great and successful industry of any char- 
acter is never without its attractive features to 
the general and universal reader. 

I desire to present here something of the his- 
tory and experience of one who has attained to 
what is in all probability the greatest and most 
remarkable and satisfactory success ever achieved 
by any single unaided individual in the world in 
the mere cultivation of the soil and in its legiti- 
mate accompaniments, the propagation and sale 
of cattle and swine and their products. The in- 
dividual here referred to is the Hon. James M. 
Smith, of Georgia. Mr. Smith is now regarded 
as the largest cultivator of diversified crops known 
anywhere— the largest ae in the world, in 
other words. 

It would not be in accord with truth to say that 
Mr. Smith tills more soil than any other man in 
the world. But using the term “farming ” in its 
fullest’ sense, as applied to the production of a 
variety of crops on a great scale, on a single 
estate, managed by a single individual, then we 
are justified in the assertion that he is undoubt- 
edly the ‘most extensive grower of general farm 
prodacts now known anywhere in the world. 

There are many men in the United States who 
cultivate more soil than does Mr. Smith. There 
are several planters in the South who individually 
produce more cotton and more sugar than he. 
There are agriculturiets in the great West whose 
fields yield more corn—men whose wheat harvest 
is larger, whose acreage in-cultivation largely ex- 
ceeds his. There are individuals all over the 
country who own more cattle, or who fatten more 
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swine. But taking into consideration all the prod- 
ucts named, and others also, all under one and 
the same management—cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
cattle, hogs, and other farm products in general 
diversity—then Mr. Smith must be considered as 
entitled to the honor of being designated as the 
largest farmer in the world. 

Again: There are many individuals in Amer- 
ica—a country of great landlords—who possess 
more acres than the famous Georgian. Senator 
Stanford was of this class.. He had vastly more 
real estate than Mr. Smith. The Californian was 
also something of a farmer, but he did not ap- 
pear before the world in that attitude. He 
was generally known as one of the world’s 
greatest breeders of fast horses, so far as his 
record goes as an agriculturist. But in Cali- 
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accomplishments, a graduate of a college that 
stood high in the South at the period when his 
degree was issued to him. He talks strongly and 
well. He has the rare gift of compression or com- 
pactness in speech, and in his terse language he 
can put more facts and figures into an address of 
twenty minutes’ duration than most speakers get 
into a speech of an liour’s length. As a possessor 
and user of mere will force or mental energy the 
man is a marvel, and his success in life is largely 
due to the manner in which he has employed that 
mysterious faculty of the human spirit or human 
intellect. 

















fornia he was alsq known as a great 
grower of wheat and barley—this in 
addition to his character as a great- 
hearted statesman and philanthro- 
pist. And yet, while it may be said | 

that Senator Stanford may be re- 

garded as a type of great American 

landlords, it must be stated also 

that on his ranches there is no 

such diversity in agricultural inter- 

ests and operations as is found on the plantation 
of the distinguished Georgian. 

Mr. Smith is, in truth, a distinguished man. 
For many years he has been the recipient of high 
public honors—honors unsought and unopposed 
in his State. But he has never sanctioned or wel- 
comed anything higher than is embraced in the 
phrase, ‘the plain, practical farmer.” 

In any assemblage of men the-'man’s face and 
carriage would indicate him as an individual of 
great depth and strength of character, both intel- 
lectual and otherwise. Physically he is something 
of a giant. In matters of statecraft purely he has 
the broad and generous views of a statesman 
of the highest type. He is a trained scholar of 
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Mr. Smith is a native of Wilkes County, Ga. 
He is now fifty years old, and unmarried. While 
but a youth, engaged in daily labor on his father’s 
farm, he managed to make and save enough 
money to place himself in college. His father 
had given him opportunities to clear and culti- 
vate in his own right certain odd and neglected 
corners in the old homestead, one spot of which had 
required an extra amount of grubbing and ditch- 
ing, which the boy performed. The result of the 
summer’s work was $75 in coin in the youth’s 
purse at Christmas, the proceeds of the one sea- 
son’s farming, made in the odd intervals of serv- 
ice to his father in the meantime. 

With the money thus acquired the boy entered 
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college. Other funds were earned 

: in the intervals in teaching during 
the vacations of a four years’ course. 

Immediately after his graduation 

Mr. Smith established a high school 

of his own in one of the upper = 

counties of East Tennessee, where 
he was found teaching at the outbreak of the 

late war. Then came four years of soldiering 

as a private in a Tennessee cavalry command, and 

in duties with General John C. Breckinridge. 

When peace came he returned to Georgia, where 





he bought on credit an old worn farm of 375 
acres, for which he agreed to pay at the rate of 
$7 in gold per acre. This farm was in Oglethorpe 
County, Ga., and it is now part of his present 
home possessions, blossoming and fruiting in 
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splendor, a veritable 
garden spot, and a 
monument to a genius 
in agricultural esthetics 
and prosperity. What x 
was once an old, deso- 

late and abandoned spot 4 

is now the seat of the 

man’s delightful home 

and many thriving in- — 
dustries that have 
sprung from his brain 
and broad spirit. 

A year of failures was te 
the beginning of Mr. 
Smith’s career as an un- 
aided farmer. At the 
opening of the second 
year, 1867, it became 
necessary for him to borrow money to keep from 
being thrown out upon the world homeless; on 
January Ist of that year he was ‘‘ worse off ” every 
way than when he emerged from the fires of war. 
He went to a friend who had known him long 
and well. That friend had been fortunate in 
money matters; and he not only advanced Mr. 
Smith all the currency asked for—and without 
any security whatever except the honor of his 
friend—but he encouraged and inspired the young 
man with highly colored prophecies for the fut- 
ure. Among the extravagant words of the old 
seer was the prediction that in less than ten years 
Mr. Smith himself would be worth more than he 
—some forty thousand dollars being named as 
the figure. The act of this one friend not only 
gave Mr. Smith a better opinion of the world it- 
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THE CONVICT STOCKADE. 


self, but it also infused into his own spirit more 
confidence in his own ability to succeed in life. 
The seer’s prediction was verified to the letter: 
in ten years Mr. Smith had passed the forty-thou- 
sand-dollar post on the road to fortune—the 
prophecy still a source of pleasure and gratula- 
tion with the two friends. 

Our farmer’s first profitable sales from his own 
grounds were from the crop of 1867; he exhibits 
the records yet (for he has been systematic and 
preserving of records to this day). His surplus, 
after feeding himself and two negro men whom 
he had kept as hirelings, was 290 bushels of wheat 
sold at $2.25 per bushel, and 15 bales of cotton, 
sold at 11 cents the pound. The next year’s sur- 
plus was in 34 bales of cotton, sold at 25 cents 
the pound. He now bought more land, paying 
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also part on his outstanding indebtedness for the 
original purchase. At the end of the year 1870 
his surplus cotton crop amounted to 210 bales, 
sold at 22 cents per pound—his investments in 
real estate continuing in the meantime. (A ‘ bale 
of cotton ” in Georgia is reckoned at 500 pounds : 
actual weights vary, some going below and some 
in excess of these figures.) 

There was one resolution which Mr. Smith 
made in the very beginning of his career in farm- 
ing, to which he has steadfastly adhered and 
never suffered any emergency to override; and 
that was this—that his farm must always feed 
and support himself and his hands in their labor ; 
and that he would never buy his meat and bread 
except at the point of starvation. As for a mort- 
gage on the farm ‘‘for supplies,” that were the 
last thing to be considered before the insane asy- 
lum was reached ! 

After this much of the mere introductory per- 
sonal and generalizing statements, let us deal 
more specifically with Mr. Smith’s real farming 
interests. It is difficult, however, to realize, in 
the display of type, the magnitude of the crops 
produced by this one man on his vast estate. In 
1870 he began adding largely to the possessions 
he had acquired to that date. His crops also con- 
tinned to grow and increase in the ratio of in- 
creased acreage from the new purchases. His 
lands now lie in an irregular figure some nine 
miles long and eight miles wide at extreme points. 
They cover parts of three counties in Georgia— 
Oglethorpe, Madison and Clarke. The home resi- 
dence, ‘‘Smithonia,” as it is called, is in Ogle- 
thorpe. He has in this one connected body fifteen 
thousand acres which he calls his “‘ Farm.” He 
has also other large bodies of real estate discon- 
nected in other counties ; but it is to the ‘‘ Farm,” 
lying about ‘‘ Smithonia,” that he gives his con- 
stant personal care, attention and oversight. 

He has now every facility for the easy and suc- 
cessful management of the entire vast property 
under his own eye. At an expense of about one 
hundred thousand dollars he has recently con- 
structed a standard-gange railway from the near- 
est point on the old Georgia Railroad (Dunlap, 
eight miles distant) up to his very door, and in 
lateral branches running into the different quar- 
ters of his property—the total length of the com- 
pleted railway now on his place, being sixteen 
miles. He has additional connections with the 
new railway, the Georgia, Carolina and Northern, 
at their station, Five Forks; and by the time 
this is printed he will have completed also several 
miles of additional track throngh the main agri- 
cultural grounds of his place. These improve- 


ments completed, Mr. Smith will possess advan- 


tages that no other planter in the South will 
have: he will have two great competing railway 
systems taking the products of his farm directly 
from his own warehouses, and in his own cars, 
loaded at his own doors by his own force—cars 
that in a short time can reach the sea directly at 
Savannah, Charleston or Norfolk, as he himself 
may choose. 

Mr. Smith owns and operates himself all the 
rolling stock on his own railway. He has an ad- 
mirably graded road bed with heavy steel rails. 
He keeps two locomotives, an elegant passenger 
coach, and a full outfit of freight cars, flats and 
boxes, all built expressly for him. One locomo- 
tive is kept usually at his command during the 
entire day. When the owner wishes to run to 
any part of the big plantation where the track 
leads the steam is up and the engine is ready for 
his call. 

In looking over the other features of the Farm, 
I found items of more than ordinary interest. 
At the date of my first visit to the plantation 
(November 7th to 9th) the cotton crop of the 
year was just beginning to come in fairly. Mr. 
Smith showed me what was the result of the first 
picking over his fields—an even thousand bales 
in one single lot. Last year his crop was 2,200 
bales, averaging 500 pounds each, this one prod- 
uct yielding him something over $90,000 in the 
year. 

In addition to his cotton crop, Mr. Smith har- 
vested during the year 6,000 bushels of wheat, 
12,000 bushels of oats and 20,000 bushels of corn. 
These may be regarded as the mere leading items 
in the products of this immense farm ; they may 
be called properly part of the “ field crop.” In 
the garden, or ‘‘ truck patches ” of the place, there 
have been raised this year 5,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes, 2,500 bushels of Irish potatoes, more 
than 1,000 bushels of onions, and hundreds of 
pounds of red pepper. 

In order that the reader may be able to compre- 
hend more clearly and fully the magnitude and 
diversity of the operations on this vast property, 
let me explain somewhat the methods of Mr. 
Smith in the management of his various inter- 
ests. He has his labor forces divided into three 
separate and distinct corps; these are in tenants 
proper ; hirelings or ‘‘ hands,” miscellaneous la- 
borers who are employed at regular monthly or 
daily rates, or on ‘‘ wages”; and then he has a 
large number of convicts or felons leased from 
the prisons of the State of Georgia. He has his 
land divided .into three distinct belts or zones, 
each of these being operated by the distinct class 
of labor named. 

The first, or innermost, of these zones includes 
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the heart or centre of this great property—the 
portion lying immediately around and including 
the private residence and the village of Smith- 
onia. Here are all the principal buildings of the 
farm, properly speaking—barns, warehouses, cot- 
ton gins, mills, stables, corn houses, negro quar- 
ters, cattle sheds, etc. This division of the farm 
is operated at all times under the immediate eye 
and supervision of Mr. Smith himself, and by the 
aid of the mere hired labor alone. He calls this 
his “‘ Wages Farm.” In the cottages around the 
village proper are the families of seventy-five ne- 
gro men employed here—men whose ‘‘ wages” 
average about $150 per year. These men are fur- 
nished, in addition to their wages, free of ex- 
pense, their house rent, all the garden area re- 
quired in growing vegetables for their families, 
and all the firewood necessary. Ten house serv- 
ants are employed about Mr. Smith’s immediate 
residence. There are several white families liv- 
ing in the village, the male members employed in 
various capacities in Mr. Smith’s different busi- 
ness operations. 

On the “Wages Farm” from forty to fifty 
mules and six yoke of oxen are required to do the 
*‘farm” work. The mere “ milling” interest at- 
tached requires the service of ten more mules. 
All the mules on this big place are denominated 
*¢ first-class,” large, heavy fellows. This grade is 
necessary in clay lands, each animal costing from 
$150 to $250. Supplies of these mules are re- 
ceived, as necessary, by the carload, from Mis- 
souri, Kentucky-and Tennessee. Sixty cows are 
here milked daily, some of these milkers being of 
the finest Holstein blood and costing $150 each. 
Holstein is the stock which will in future pre- 
dominate on the place, although there is at pres- 
ent in Mr. Smith’s big herd of 640 cattle strong 
infusions of Devon, Jersey and Shorthorn bloods. 
From the dairy on the place some thirty pounds 
of butter are sent to market daily. -The butter- 
milk is given to the field hands or is fed to the 
swine on the farm, 75 porkers being now in the 
slaughter pens here, while about 100° more are 
running on the fields—the pigs to weigh on an av- 
erage, at killing time, about 200 pounds each. 

Mr. Smith has what I have never before seen 
in farming, a “hog orchard,” which contains 
1,000 mulberry trees, the fruit being that which 
is known as the “‘ever-bearing” variety. This 
fruit isa great fattener of swine. The trees were 
planted by him specially for this interest. For 
three months in the year, beginning early in May, 
his hogs live in this orchard, they thriving rap- 
idly on the mulberries alone. The hogs soon 
learn the art of giving the tree a shake in order 
to make it drop its fruit. 


On what is strictly the “ Wages Farm ” of this 
big property Mr. Smith has this season culti- 
vated 800 acres in cotton, 400 acres in corn, 200 
acres in wheat, 200 acres in oats and 200 acres in 
rye (the last-named plant cut in its green stage 
for hay). Three hundred acres have been in peas, 
15 acres in sweet potatoes, 40 acres in sorghum 
and 300 acres in turnips. Five acres were given 
to melons (for home use alone), and 20 acres are 
in apple, peach and pear orchard. . Out of this 
orchard I ate, on the 9th of November, fine, 
fresh, delicious peaches and apples. I counted 
also at the time 125 fine, large watermelons yet 
lying in the shelter of one of Mr. Smith’s houses. 
He keeps melons until Christmas. The mere gar- 
dening of this ‘‘ Wages Farm” requires several 
acres to supply the home table. The majority of 
the cattle on Mr. Smith’s possessions are kept 
here. He has all penned, or housed, regularly 
each night. Those that remain out of shelter are 
kept for a considerable length of time upon par- 
ticular areas or lots of ground, spaces that are 
to be specially fertilized. The inclosure sur- 
rounding these areas is a movable fence which is 
an invention of rare value evolved from the brain 
of this unique genius himself. When the lot has 
received ample fertilization directly from the drop- 
pings of the cattle the fence is taken down—this 
the work of bat a few minutes only—and it is then 
carried and placed around new areas which in turn 
are fertilized in this way. 

In the cattle stalls proper on the farm there 
are now 75 four-year-old steers feeding for the 
beef markets. It is intended to make these weigh 
each 1,500 pounds on an average, and for each 
Mr. Smith expects the sum of 845. The meat 
product of this farm is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of ten thousand dollars annually. 

In addition to the immediate farming or plant- 
ing interests on this ‘‘ Wages Farm,” Mr. Smith 
has in the village Smithonia a large cotton-seed- 
oil mill, which properly converts all the sur- 
plus seed coming from his five 70-saw gins that 
are kept running all the season, their output em- 
bracing annually 200 bales of cotton ginned for 
Mr. Smith’s neighbors—this in addition to the 
yield of his own fields. he yearly product of 
his oil mil. is about 1,500 barrels of cotton oil. 
The bulk of the oil cake is ground up and mixed 
with bone and chemicals, thus making here also 
a commercial fertilizer of which the annual sales 
amount to some 3,000 tons. These two features 
of the “‘ milling” industries of Mr. Smith at this 
village Smithonia alone represent a capital in 
plant worth at least $50,000. A magnificent 100- 
horse-power steam engine furnishes the motive 
power for the machinery and the cotton-gin 
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attachments. Elsewhere on the farm are Mr. 
Smith’s wheat, corn and lumber mills, represent- 
ing nearly a similar sum in the capital invested. 
In the centre of the village Smithonia is the 
store, or the commissary buildings of the great 
estate. These are in charge of accomplished and 
competent business men who are kept busy in the 
work of weighing and measuring and recording, 
in full detail, correct reports of each day’s busi- 
ness—these reports to be submitted each night to 
the owner. A stenographer and confidential 
bookkeeper has charge of Mr. Smith’s abstracts 
and financial secrets. No one save these two 
know anything of the real value of the man’s 
property, nor of the net annual income received 
therefrom. Indeed, it would be a hard matter to 
determine what Mr. Smith is worth in dollars and 
cents. His mere lands have cost him an average 
of about $10 the acre. The improvements, with- 
out buildings, doubtless represent $5 more per 
acre. During the past fifteen years Mr. Smith 
has built 1,000 houses on the whole property. Of 
these, 500 are neat and comfortable dwellings for 
the different people on his plantation. All his 
dwellings are finished in dressed lumber. They 
are all handsomely painted ; each also has good 
substantial pillars and chimneys of brick. Tis 
barns are immense four-story buildings of wood 
and stone, 120 by 60, each one embodying many 
modern conveniences. At this date he has each 
one filled with two years’ supply of forage. In 
the village is a three-thousand-dollar hotel with 
commodious rooms, all well furnished ; this for 
the accommodation of boarders and single white 
men in Mr. Smith’s employ. Mr. Smith keeps 
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twelve carpenters busily engaged the year round 
in work on his various improvements. 

The second belt or zone of Mr. Smith’s farm is 
operated by ‘‘convict ” labor—felons leased, as I 
have said, from the State of Georgia. About 125 
convicts are employed by him regularly. This 
force occupies at night a camp, or stockade, one 
mile from the main village of Smithonia; a 
branch of the private railway connects the two 
places. Mr. Smith says that this convict labor 
costs him much more than does his free labor, 
and that it is harder to manage, but it is more 
reliable ; and then he can always depend on get- 
ting all the help he wants from the Georgia jails. 

Of this convict force 75 have this year been em- 
ployed in the culture of soil on Mr. Smith’s plan- 
tation, the area tilled by these men embracing 
1,000 acres in cotton, 400 acres in corn, 200 acres 
in wheat, 200 acres in oats, 50 acres in sweet po- 
tatoes, 200 acres in peas, 20 acres in turnips and 
some 5 or 6 acres in garden vegetables alone, for 
the raising of onions, cabbage and red pepper, 
etc. These garden supplies are not raised for 
market, but are for consumption by the convicts 
themselves. About 50 mules are required to fur- 
nish the horse power on this ‘‘ Convict Farm,” as 
it is called. ‘This department of Mr. Smith’s 
business keeps about 150 head of swine—60 now 
in the slaughter pens for this season’s pork. 

About 40 convicts are engaged some three 
months in the year in making a fine quality of oil 
brick, there being very extensive works for this 
purpose at the terminus of one of the railway 
tracks on the place. The most approved machin- 
ery is used in the manufacture of the brick, the 
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annual output being several millions, all of which 
meet ready sale at from $6 to $7 the thousand 
free on board the cars at the works—this a source 
of an enormous income itself to Mr. Smith. The 
remainder of the year, when these brick hands are 
not employed here, they are used in clearing up 
fresh areas of land on the place, in making road- 
ways, and in other miscellaneous work on the 
plantation. Some 200 acres of virgin lands are 
now cleared annually. The most valuable timber 
is wrought into.commercial lumber ; while the 
rest destroyed in the ‘‘clearings” is cut into 
proper lengths to b2 consumed in burning brick, 
and for use in making steam at the various mills, 
or for the locomotives on the railway. In addi- 
tion to the railway built by convict labor, Mr. 
Smith has had constructed something over 100 
miles of finely graded dirt roads leading in vari- 
ous directions through his lands. 

Twelve of the most ‘‘ trusty” of the convicts 
are employed in the oil mills. At night, how- 
ever, the fellows in stripes (for all the felons must 
wear the hated insignia of the criminal) g 
the steckade. There is employed in this busi- 
ness 2 guard of sixteen whites—young men whose 
good character must be fully indorsed before they 
can secure the employment. This guard keeps 
constant watch over the convicts. There is a 
general superintendent, or manager, who has 
charge over all this force. 

‘The convicts are fed meat three times each day, 
one-fourth of a pound at each meal. They have 
flour bread three times each week, corn bread the 
remainder of the period. They have vegetables 
and buttermilk once each day. On Sundays the 


go to 


shackles, or chains, are removed from each, and the 
convicts have a day of rest. ‘They attend divine 
service conducted by a minister who is regularly 
employed by Mr. Smith, on a salary, to preach to 
them. <A competent physician is also kept in at- 
tendance on a stated salary. But such has been 
the regimen and discipline under Mr. Smith’s 
management that there has not been a death nor 
an escape from the convicts in a period of three 
years; and it is very often the case that when 
the term of the penal servitude of the convict 
expires he hires himself to Mr. Smith for work 
on ‘* wages.” Some of the most valuable and 
efficient of the laborers and tenants on this plan- 
tation are ex-convicts. 

One of these, a white man who served five 
years for manslaughter, is now a prominent ten- 
anton the farm. During his penal service Mr. 
Smith took care of-the man’s family—a wife and 
six children, nearly all small—he bringing them 
from Whitfield County, nearly a hundred and fifty 
miles away, to the vicinity of the stockade, where 


the father and husband could see the loved ones 
once each week. The debt thus incurred by Mr. 
Smith in caring for that family has been since 
repaid by the ex-convict. Immediately on his re- 


lease from the chain gang the man was employed 
as a day laborer under his benefactor. Last year, 
as a tenant, he made sixty bales of cotton with 
four mules. Mr. Smith’s methods appear to 
work, in many instances, reformation in crim- 
inals. This year there are only five white con- 
victs in Mr. Smith’s gangs. He says the white 
felons invariably give him more trouble than the 
colored ones. 
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The third division of this great plantation is 
given over to the tenant system of labor. Mr. 
Smith has sixty separate individual tenants with 
families, these occupying different parts of the 
outer belt of his Smithonia possessions, All of 
the farming operations conducted by this force 
are under bis own direction and supervision. 
This force of tenants has this year cultivated 
about 4,000 acres of his lands. His rentals from 
the cotton crop alone has been $10,000, an aver- 
age of $2.50 to the acre cultivated. This of itself 
is considered @ good investment onthe purchase 
money. Mr. Smith furnishes and owns in his 
own individual right all the horse power required 
to run the Tenant Farm. One hendred of his 
mules are thus at work. He exacts no grain 
rental from the products of his tenants, his share 
in the crop coming in cotton, this being easiest 
of conversion into cash. 

In the sixty families of tenants there are more 
than four hundred people, all of whom derive their 
support from this one man’s land and bonnty. 
The convict camp and its appendages have one 
hundred and fifty more. There are two hundred 
people in the families of the colored men who 
work for wages. In addition to the souls thus 
enumerated, there are about twenty white em- 
ployés on the place, some of whom have families, 
this force embracing business subordinates, rail- 
road engineers and the clerical force, giving an 
additional white population on the place of about 
one hundred. A well-conducted hotel is in the 
village, as I have said, for the accommodation of 
the single men and boarders. Transient guests, 
of whom there are many, are usually entertained 
by Mr. Smith at his own immediate private resi- 
dence ; this a plain, substantial, roomy structure 


of white walls inside and out—a structure whose. 


greatest need (as I looked at the matter) is the 
suitable, accomplished housewife for the genial 
old bachelor, Mr. Smith does not deny this im- 
peachment. But he has a way of telling the girls 
that ‘‘ when he gets abie to support a wife in req- 
uisite style he is going to wed.” And the girl 
must not be old in any respect, either! (And, 
by the way, is this a slur, ora commentary with a 
compliment, on womankind ? The ladies them- 
selves must judge—in fact, they will judge; we 
cannot restrain them in this!) 

Among the recent visitors to this famous plan- 
tation was Mr. Robert Bonner, of the New York 
Ledger. He was accompanied by a number of 
other literary gentlemen and capitalists, all in a 
private car run over Mr. Smith’s road to his 
doors. Mr. Bonner, I am told, had two special 
objects in view in his visit. He had owned the 
most elegant of turnouts, and had driven the 
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fastest horses in the world, and over the finest 
roads in America. He now sought that rare ex- 
perience of a Northern millionaire, a drive over 
a Georgia plantation behind a Georgia mule 
hitched to a Georgia cart—a feat which the ge- 
nial prince in literature enjoyed to the very fullest 
—thanks to Mr. Smith’s fertile genius! And 
doubtless Mr. Bonner is that much ahead of all 
the rest of his princely compeers of the “‘ turf” 
throughout the entire world. 

And then there was another Southern “sport ” 
in which Mr. Bonner and his friends desired to 
participate, or to witness, at least. They wanted 
to see and hear for themselves a pack of blood- 
hounds ‘‘run down a nigger” and catch him! 
The illustrious promoter of fiction (through the 
columns of the Ledger) especially desired to ob- 
tain some inner truths touching this mooted 
Southern institution, the bloodhound that owes 
existence to the “nigger.” Was that thing, too, 
simply fiction and myth ? or was it fact, or polit- 
ical thunder and buncombe? Those gentlemen 
can now tell. 

Mr. Smith keeps on his place a pack (sixteen 
now) of the best-blooded dogs in the South. Ifa 
convict, white or black, makes a break for liberty 
the dogs soon bring him to ‘‘ taw”; it is impos- 
sible for him to elude their keen noses, as they 
are thoroughly trained for the purpose. Regu- 
larly each week the dogs are “‘ practiced”: a 
** trusty” fellow among the convicts is sent out 
an hour or so ahead before the pack is unloosed ; 
the darky has made his circuit, and has gotten 
back into quarters before the hounds are put 
upon the trail. When they are all turned loose, 
and get fully into the chase in full cry, they make 
music that is grand and thrilling in the highest 
degree—a music that will stir the heart of any 
man to raptures when he hears it at its best. 

Mr. Bonner and his party had an opportunity 
to ‘enjoy ” to the extreme pitch this rich and 
mellow music in a long and lively chase over hill 
and dale and through field and fen, and all to the 
delight of the darky, too, who understood well 
how to put zest into the sport. And Mr. Bonner 
and his friends found that the dogs were simply 
the ordinary foxhound of the country, and not 
the mythical fellow of ‘‘ blood” and relentless 
fury. The visitors went away from this great 
plantation not only wiser, better and happier 
men, but I am assured they went home more 
thoroughly than ever imbued with the idea, or 
the truth, that the great “‘open sore” of the 
South is suffering more from the probings of de- 
signing politicians elsewhere than it is from the 
wrongdoers in her own borders, however many 
and however corrupt those wrongdoers may be. 
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Returning to the bloodhounds, I may say that 
the last man who attempted to escape from the 
stockade killed three of the very best of the pack 
before he was captured and brought in. But 
nineteen well-trained dogs make too much busi- 
ness or trouble for one fugitive to antagonize at 
once in the wild woods without taking refuge in 
atree. And so the fellow had to succumb and 
crawl down from his sapling retreat and beg par- 
don of the guard, like the boy who stole apples in 
the blue-back speller. He was a white man, and 
he was made to pay dearly for his acts, not only 
for the attempt at escape, but for the killing of 
the valuable dogs also. 

Flogging with a leathern strap on the naked 
back is the mode of punishment meted out to of- 
fenders here. The system is provided for by law, 
and the statute specifies the authority who is to 
discharge the duty. 

Statistics show that the punishment comes 
here about one hundred times each year among 
the different convicts that come and go. Some- 
times one fellow gets basted (or “tickled,” as 
they call it there) twice or three times during a 
term. But usually one brief experience is suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most itching of backs or the 
most discontented of brains. It is certainly best 
not to transgress the laws of ‘‘ the pen” here, 
nor anywhere else, as far as that is concerned. 

There is an opinion, quite prevalent where the 
facts are not fully known, that Mr. Smith has 
made his great fortune almost entirely on convict 
labor, and that any man with similar advantages 
with such help can accumulate riches. This opin- 
ion is wholly unfounded. Mr. Smith began his 
employment of convicts only in 1883, less than 
twelve years ago, and when his fortune had been 
already made. He owned at that time as much, 
if not more, real estate than he does at present. 

But with all the phenomenal facts before the 
reader, that reader will doubtless desire to make 
further inquiry into the man’s life, and, if possi- 
ble, ascertain what have been the chief secrets 
of his great success. But herein is a problem 
difficult of solution, as all men must know who 
have studied the histories of the great fortunes of 
modern times. It is one of the mysteries of nat- 
ure ; and it is about as hard to explain as it is to 
tell why it is that death comes to one member of 
a household sooner than it does to another born 
and living under precisely the same general con- 
ditions ; or why it is that there is one leaf on a 
tree that has had the same rain and sunshine for 
a whole season—one leaf that will remain when 
all others have gone. 

Underlying Mr. Smith’s career there is one 
fact to which I have heretofore referred, and 
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which is worthy the careful and serious considera- 
tion of every farmer or planter who is ready to 
complain of the * When Mr. Smith be- 
gan his career as a farmer he resolved that, come 
what would, he must raise his own supplies of 
bread and meat; and that what cotton he made 
should constitute his surplus, the net profit of his 
farming. Then, he has kept his animal surplus 
regularly and wisely invested in good farm se- 
curities—securities from which he could develop 
or bring more than simple bank interest. These 
securities have been chiefly in farming lands ad- 
joining his own original purchases, the property 
added being, under Mr. Smith’s wise manage- 
ment, a double source of revenue ; for, in addition 
to the enhancement in value of the property, due 
to his systemetic yet inexpensive treatment, the 
rentals received from tenants, and these alone, 
soon paid back the purchase money. 

Mr. Smith has given me some startling and 
significant facts in connection with his invest- 
ments in farming lands in Georgia. The additions 
to the lands originally purchased in 1865 now 
embrace the old plantations of some twenty dif- 
ferent people who were in the old days of slavery 
extensive and prominent planters, each individual 
owner, prior to emancipation, working from 50 to 
300 slaves, perhaps less than 50 in an instance or 
so. Under the new or changed conditions of 
labor in the South those old planters, or their 
heirs, had become either bankrupt or disheart- 
ened and tired out in efforts to maintain existence 
in the cultivation of the worn soils with the aid 
of their own hands and the free colored labor ; 
and-all—the whole twenty and their heirs—have 
sold out, most of them from dire necessity; and 
they have ‘‘ pulled up,” as the saying goes, and 
the majority gone to the new countries of the 
West and Southwest. Others have been taken to 
that older bourn from which there is no return, 
the old men going to their graves broken in fort- 
wne and in heart, prostrate and wretched in spirit. 

The County of Oglethorpe, in which most of 
Mr. Smith’s possessions lie, is one of the oldest- 
settled regions of Georgia. For many years it 
held some of the richest and most influential 
families in the South, its early settlers coming 
immediately after the close of the American Rev- 
olution, a hundred years ago and more, from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and the Carolinas. Nearly all 
were illustrious people, who had, themselves or 
their fathers, figured largely in the war for inde- 
pendence ; their descendants, in the period cover- 
ing the decade beginning about 1860, figuring 
and suffering also in the issues over secession. 
Some of those families are now wholly extinct in 
Georgia, their lands held by this one man. The 
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county named was once considered an inviting 
region, the Smithonia property now embracing a 
splendid variety of soils, from the rich brown 
chocolate uplands to the fine gray gravel and 
loam ; dry sandy ridges, and low level and clayey 
bottoms, all originally fertile and finely timbered, 
but much of it in an abandoned state when pur- 
chased by Mr. Smith. 

In the olden times—in the prosperous ante-bel- 
lum days—the present possessions of this one 
man sustained in ease and luxury, on the product 
of slavery, some ten extensive families, with more 
than a thousand slaves in comfort. There were, 
say, ten other families not so ‘ well to do” in the 
world, yet nevertheless in comfort and respecta- 
bility —these having more than five hundred 
slaves in the aggregate ; the total old population 
of the territory now owned by him, this one man, 
being somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
thousand souls. Among all this number, prior to 
1861, there was little or no suffering and want 
save those incident to disease and the conditions 
of liberty, or human freedom. 

Now, the people occupying this same terri- 
tory, all told, number a little less than one thou- 
sand souls; and all these dependent for their daily 
bread on one man alone. Of this nnmber, more 
than one-fourth of the daily toilers are convicts 
and felons, men and woman, both white and 
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black, all in a condition of toil and degradation 
absolutely more forbidding and deplorable than 
ever was known to the citizenship of that region 
in the worst days of human slavery. The major- 
ity of the other laborers, all dependent on their 
daily toil for their daily bread, are in a condi- 
tion of servitude that has less of human comfort 
than the slave possessed under the old rule. It 
is beset by more evils, if not greater evils, than 
slavery presented. (Nor is this argument in 
favor of slavery, for I am not its advocate: I am 
simply a chronicler here of startling facts that 
confront the philosopher and humanitarian of to- 
day. Nor am I sitting in condemnation on Mr. 
Smith and his methods. Ife is not responsible 
in any way for the present condition of American 
labor, which shows want and deplorable features 
universally and especially among the Southern 
negroes.) Not the least of the evils of Mr. 
Smith’s system, as I see those evils, is in that con- 
dition of American agriculture, or land ownership, 
which unnecessarily and unwisely, yet somewhat 
willingly, yields and transfers the possibilities and 
advantages open to a hundred or a score into the 
power and keeping of a single individual. As 
for this one man, in Mr. Smith’s case, he is simply 
the one master now controlling where there was 
once, and only yesterday in some instances, a 
dozen infinitely worse overseers and task givers. 
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THE ANCHOR LINE STEAMER ‘‘ CITY OF ROME.” 


THE OCEAN VOYAGE. 


Start well on your trip to Europe. Select 
carefully the steamer that is to bear you across 
the water. Let not your whole outing be spoiled 
by an uncomfortable voyage. Don’t forget that 
the time spent on the ocean may be the most en- 
jovable or the most unpleasant of the whole trip, 
according to the vessel you take. Sail under the 
colors of a line that has established a reputation 
for courteous officers and servants, and you will 
be certain to have a pleasant voyage, for few 
things conduce to the comfort and enjoyment of 
a traveler more than the knowledge that those in 
whose care he is temporarily committed are gen- 
tlemen. Such a reputation has been well earned 
by the Anchor Line. Everyone who has sailed 
on the vessels of this famous line has a word of 
praise for the treatment received while aboard. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, whose large experience in 
ocean traveling fits her to speak authoritatively, 
says she has never met with more courteous and 
gentlemanly officers and servants than those found 
on the Anchor Line steamers. 

The Anchor Line operates a fleet of forty mag- 
nificent vessels between New York and Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, the Mediterranean ports and 
India; from Glasgow to New York, to Bom- 
bay, to Calcutta, to the Mediterranean ports ; 
from India to the Mediterranean ports, to Lon- 
don, to Liverpool and to New York. The value 
of these steamers exceeds $15,000,000. 

The latest addition to the Anchor Line fleet is 
the City of Rome, running regalarly between New 
York and Glasgow. It is a handsome steamship 
of 8,415 tons register. As regards speed, com- 


fort, safety and general equipment, it has no su- 
perior among the “‘ ocean greyhounds.” <A writer 
on one of the leading Western daily papers says 
‘‘he has crossed on the Cunard, French and In- 
man Lines, but that he was never on a boat that 
pleased him better than the City of Rome. 
Passengers on the Anchor Line steamships 
are furnished with a liberal table, including all 
the delicacies of the season. The dining saloon, 
music hall, ladies’ boudoir, library and gentle- 
men’s smoking room are all located on the main 
and spar decks, near the centre of the ship, and 
by means of electric bells are in communication 
with the steward’s department. All are fitted up 
in the most elegant and luxurious style, and with 
every regard to the comfort and convenience of 
passengers. The staterooms also are located on 
the main and spar decks. They are large, well 
lighted, perfectly ventilated and elegantly fur- 
nished. Each steamer carries a duly qualified 
surgeon and experienced stewardesses, and is pro- 
vided with a piano, organ and select library, in- 
cluding the latest guidebooke of European travel. 
When one thinks of the many advantages of- 
fered by the Anchor Line—the moderate rates, 


_the comfortable vessels, the splendid accommoda- 


tions, the excellent table, the courteous treat- 
ment, and the hundred and one other advantages 
which lack of space prevents mentioning here— 
one does not need to hesitate as to the line he 
will take in crossing the ocean. 

Sailing dates, descriptive circulars and passen- 
ger and freight rates may be obtained at Hender- 
son Brothers’, Bowling Green, New York city. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GEeorGe C. HuURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


ATTENTION is more and more drawn to exploration and 
adventure in the frozen zones. Some speculations with 
regard to Nansen have been published in a letter from 


Captain Wiggins et Yeniseisk, on the Yenisei River, dated .- 


December 7th, 1853. Captain Wiggins found the ice very 
close inshore to the northward of Dickson Harbor, near 
the mouth of the Yenisei, last summer; and he is in- 
clined to think that Nansen may have been obliged to go 
further to the northward: in whicli case there can be 
no further report of him until he returns by way of the 
pole, cr retreats through the Novaya Zemlya seas, the 
Kara Sea, or the coast of Siberia. The probabilities are 
that the Fram succeeded in passing Cape Chelyuskin 
(Severo Vostochnoi) in 103° 43 E. Long., and that noth- 
ing will be heard of her for some years. Dr. John Mur- 
ray, of the Challenger expedition, expresses himself on the 
subject in these words: ‘*‘ Nausen may be five or many 
more years in passing across the Arctic basin; he may fail 
altogether; but I shall be disappointed if he be not heard 
of to the north of Spitzbergen during the summer after 
next.” Mr. F. G. Jackson, who set out last year to explore 
the Yanmal, or Samoied Peninsula, could not get beyond 
Waigats Island, the Samoieds refusing to help him across 
the strait. These people are, he declares, the filthiest he 
ever met, and other travelers say much the same thing. 
During the winter in Waigats he tested his outfit for Arc- 
tic travel and acquired experience. The most useful arti- 
cles were a sack of Scotch oatmeal and a spirit lamp. 
Since his return to England Mr. Jackson has perfected his 
plans for a journey to Franz-Josef Land, and as far as 
possible toward the pole. He will go by ship to the 
southern end of Franz-Josef Land, and thence to the north 
in a sledge drawn by dogs or by Russian ponies; and he 
thinks the land continues as far as the pole. He will 
build a house in which to pass next winter, and make his 
stand in the spring, establishing food depots every thirty 
or forty miles of the way, so that he will find supplies on 
his return. The whole cost of this expedition will be borne 
by Mr. Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, of Elmwood 
St. Peter’s, Kent. During the summer of 1893 the Danish 
officers Lieutenant Garde and Ensign Moltke made a jour- 
ney of exploration nearly across the inland ice of Green- 
land. The start was made at Sermitsialik Fiord, on the 
west cvast, at about 61° N. Lat. The route traveled was 
to the northeast, then to the northwest, then north, then 
west, aud lastly in a line almost directly south to,the start- 
ing point; the whole considerably to the south of Nansen’s 
route in the crossing from the east to the west coast, at 
Godthaab. The highest point on the inland ice was 7,150 
feet, the dividing ridge which approaches the west coast 
in Southern Greenland, while Peary found it nearer the 
east coast in North Greenland. The ice cap in Southern 
Greenland is completely smooth and unbroken by mount- 
ains, or nunataks, as the Eskimo call them. The journey 
was made at the time of the summer solstice and Lieuten- 
ant Garde noticed the enormous loss of the snow by evap- 
oration. When the tent was pitched in the morning the 
snow floor was soon trampled hard and packed so that it 
was considerably below the level of the outer snow. At 
midnight, when the tent was struck for the march, the 
snow within the tent was always a good deal higher 
than the level of that exposed to the sun. Mr. Robert 
Stein’s project for the exploration of Ellesmere Land, as 


the beginning of a systematic reconnoissance of the Arctic 
regions; meets with the approval of all who know the 
conditions of Arctic travel and discovery. The interest in 
the ma‘ter grows, and Mr. Stein is urging forward his 
preparations with all energy; but the details are many, 
and the progress toward the starting point seems to be 
slow. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that all the 
difficulties in the way will be overgome by the early sum- 
mer. A project first announced at the end of February 
has been elaborated and put into execution, so far as the 
start is concerned. Mr. Walter Wellman, a Washington 
journalist, together with Professor Owen B. French, as- 
tronomical observer, Dr. T. B. Mohun, physician, ard 
Charles G. Dodge, astronomer, left New York in the Bri- 
tannic in the middle of March for what Mr. Wellman calls 
a dash atthe North Pole. The object is to find out the 
truth ‘about these polar regions.” Mr. Wellman’s plan is 
to go from Hull to Aalesund, in Norway, there to be joined 
by four professors from Christiania and a dozen young 
men of leisure. The party will leave Aalesund April 24th, 
and arrive at Tromsie May Ist. Headquarters will be es 
tablished at the northwest corner of Spitzbergen. From 
this point it is proposed to travel to the southern edge of 
the ice pack, aud there to disembark with fourteen men, 
three boats, five sledges and sixty dogs. The party will push 
forward for twenty-five days and then separate—seven go- 
ing back to headquarters aud seven continuing to the 
north for twenty-five days more. Mr. Wellman expects to 
return to America by the Ist of October. It is to be hoped 
he may. It appears that Ekroll’s expedition, which was 
to have left Spitzbergen in the month of June, 1893, has 
come to naught. 

Tue Antarctic has not been forgotten. Dr. Cook is still 
engaged in organizing his expedition, with good prospect 
of making a start at the time proposed, so as to take ad- 
vantage of the summer in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
English expedition, advocated by Dr. Murray, is still un- 
der consideration. It has excited great interest in Aus- 
tralia, as was to be expected; and a project, agreeing in 
the main with Dr. Murray's, has been sketched by Dr. 
Neumayer in Germany. He proposes that the Germans 
send a party to Kerguelen Island or Macdonald Island to 
establish a depot, and that the staff of observers be landed 
on Kemp or on Enderby Island. He would send two ves- 
sels of 450 tons, each manned by fifty men, including five 
officers and six scientists. He thinks that observations in 
the Antarctic are indispensable for the solution of several 
problems in terrestrial physics. 


Mr. Wriu1aM Astor CHaNnLeR’s expedition to the region 
of Mount Kenia, the great mountain on the equator in 
British East Africa, well equipped as it was, met with bad 
fortune almost from the start, and has failed. It left 
Lamu, September 18th, 1892, with 185 men and a strong 
caravan of camels. donkeys and cattle. Lieutenant von 
Hohnel, of the Austrian Navy, who had traveled in East 
Africa with Count Teleki, accompanied Mr. Chanler. The 
party had gone but a little distance when the beasts began 
to die, and before long the caravan came to a halt. Ef- 
forts to procure animals were partially successful, and the 
march was continued to the Djambeni Plateau, 7,000 feet 
high; but the Embe tribe would furnish no cattle. Thus 
the party struggled on, baffled on every hand, and unable 
to follow any settled plan. Lieutenant von Héhnel was 
severely hurt by a rhinoceros and had to be carried to 
Mombasa, and many of tr” nen deserted. Mr. Chanler, 
at the last reports, was trying to make his way te tha 
coast. 








